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ADVERTISEMENT. 


18 celebrated work hae diready beew 
trunſlated into almoſt all the 
The preſent Edition has been care- 


lan 


folp — by # Phyſician, who has added 


notes, where needful, for explaining or iluſ- 
trating the ſybjeft. | here is — another Eu- 
tranſlation beſides this; by one Mr. Ha c% 


a, who has fallen into ſeveral material er - 
.rors, which either his ignorance of Fhyſie 


or the incorrectneſ of the French E- 
dition from whence he made the tranſlation, 
has occaſioned: Many inſtances of theſe might 
be given, but we ſhall only ſpecify the few 

lowing as a proof of What is here aſſerted, in- 
ſorting the true reading in the oppoũte column. 


P. 64. I: 23. —the pa · 
tient dies ſpecdily. 


1 


Former Tranſlation. Preſent Tranſlation. 
P. 83. J. grand ior P, — 1 
vigorating the body. dy. 
F. 94. J. ers order P. 73. 1. 29.—- which 

ſucceeds - irregulari- is very ſenſibly af- 
= | fected by their order 
7 * or irregularity, 
P. 219. I. 12, 13». — P91. 1, 2. abſtaining 
+ expelling the flime, from fatty ſubſtances 
filth, phlegm, and ſalted meats, paſtry, 
acids. creams, and acids. 
P. 128.1. 7. freſh food. P. 98. l. 19. —cooling 
| remedies, 
P. 233-1. 11. —15.— P. 102. l. 8.-13. it ſome · 


prevent the ſpitting times happens, tho 
of blood, which but rarcly, that the diſ- 
rarely happens; that caſe makes all the 
the patient guides progreſs mentioned 
himſelf by the di- in { 98, and that the 


rections in {4 98, 
which may cauſe it 
to ceaſe and * 
its return: and 

other means ſhould 
be uſed for the ſame 


purpoſe, fuch as, &c. 


-blood ; in 


patients even die 
without ſpitting any 
uch a 
caſe,cycry thing pro- 
per ought to be uſed 
to check the diſor - 
der, the moſt effec 
tual are, &c, 


P. 139 I. 11. —Oat- P. 106. 1. 24. —Oxy- 


meal and ſulphur. 


- Author's Notes. 


Beſides, in the former tranſlation, Sn is 
always put for Jefuits bark —-- butter nil for 
whey— pimples for tubercles, &c. and there 
are allo ſeveral ſentcnces 


mel and nitre, 


omitted, with all the 
| 7 


N. B. The notes marked 7. are the Au- 


thor's ; the reſt are peculiar to this Edition, 


C 
4 
. 


idea of a Dedicatory Epiſtle, 
2 gives it birth, and proves, that, if l am 
8 incapable of writing a good book, I per- 
fectly well underitand how to inſcribe it. 
1 Reccive it then, Madam, with that good- 


oy , 7 o 0 
* * 0 = 0 
9 ; 


TO THE 


Baroneſs of WALL MODEN, 


MADAM, 


HIS hitle work, intended princi- 
pally for the uſe of Ladies of Fa- 


* ſhion, ought to be more particularly of- 


fered to ſuch as unite the accompliſh- 
ments, virtues and charms of that ſitua- 


N tion without the prejudices. It did not, 
Madam, take up much of my time to diſ- 
cover a Patroneſs; your name is. found 


cloſely connected with the moſt enlarged 
or rather 


nature which is your peculiar charac- 
teriſtic, 


Cd 


The AvTuor's PREFACE. 
Uriog theſe laſt hundred and fifty years, 


2 many volumes have, been written on the 
X diſeaſes of the poor, and their remedies ; by 
Z which name the authors meant indiſcriminate- 
” ly all ranks of people: and though theſe works 
are badly executed, they at leaſt prove the im · 
portance of the object was known. It is now 
ten years ſince I have occupicd myſelf in fuch 

T enquiries, and can venture to ſay, that of all 
= my labours, this work has been the moſt pleaſ- 


At the beginning of this century“ RANMAZ- 
2 21v1, a celebrated Italian phyfician, publiſhed 
an excellent treatiſe on the diſcaſes of me- 
X chanics, in which he bath inſerted a chapter on 
thoſe of the recluſe. Hence ſeveral other phy- 
ficians have handled the ſame ſubject, wholly 
or in part but much leſs judiciouſly than he. 
We have a great number of very good works 
concern ug the diſeaſes of the army +. | 
= Meſirs, Coctburn, Lind, Poiſſonnier, have oc» 
= cvpied themiclves with the health of mari- 
ners t; and we might form a ſmall library by 
X collecting all that has becn written concerning 
men of letters: upon which head, the circum- 
ſtances in whicl: 1 have paſt the laſt four years, 
determined me to write a diſcourſe in Latin Þþ, 
which I have fnce tranſlacd; and conſiderably 
iewproved. | 

De merit artificum. This work appeared at Modena in 

1709, and augmented with a ſupplement 2 Padua ia 4713. 
F Drs. Pringle, Van Swictea, Monro, and Brockle(by, 

* — r chapter on this ſubgeg. 
4 A The Diculcs eee wid is bound up 
Kh 
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It is obvious from the above enumeration, 
that much has been written on the health of 
people of all claſſes, except Prople Faſbion, 
who are preciſely the very perſons whoſe health 
i the moſt ſhatiercd. 

It is true, that the ſame Ramoztin!, who 
has treated of the diſeaſes of the recluſe, the 
ſtudious, mechanics, ſoldiers, and failors, has 
iven another work on the means of preſerving 
health of princes, in which there are many 7 
things which may be applied to cout ers; but 
this work is more ingenious than practical, a 
he confines himſelf to diet, and ſays nothing 
of diſeaſes : he has not therefore filled up 
ſpace of which | treat The only one to 


* — 
— — . — — K ð—-wͤ 8 
j 7 
5 . 


who in 1749, 
called b Court Phyſician +, written in German, 
which has prevemed my reading it, and which 
ing tranſlated into any other language, 
of uſe but to one nation only, who are them» 
elves but Mule acquainted with is, We may 
ER es Ton 
as yet exiſts not for the greateſt part of Europe, 
though ſo extremely neceſſary. But though 3 
fel: the neceflity of ſuch a work, I was at firſt 
far from undertaking its removal. I repeat, 
ll This ſubjecl was no! of my choice, and without e- 
4 numer sung the different reaſons which fince 
: induced me to write upon it, I ſhall only men- 
tion two which doof determined me againſt 
it; the firſt is, that I had deſtined every mo- 
ment which I could detach from the avocations 
of my practice, to correct and finiſh my firſt 


De principum valetudine tnends come, Padua 1910. 
"This work, if F miſtake got, was tranſlated into F in 


Te, Ae Re. Ales, 5748 | 
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orks, and by degrees, one more conſiderable, 
to which the importance of its object, and the 
number of obſervations which I had made up · 
da the ſubject had attached me. The ſecond, 
ill ſtronger, was, that it could not be proper- 
"7 iy effected but by phyficizans who refide much 
in courts, and have great experience ia large 
7 cities; who have ſeen, in the moſt expanded 
view, the reigning errors which detriment the 
* health, and have multiplied their obſervations 
of the conſequences; and finally, whoſe ftus- 

lion has furniſhed them with numberleſs mate- 

rials upon the ſubject. which mar has happily 
t impeded me from making ſuch vaſt acquiſitions. 
> It is amazing that done have executed a work 
of the kind I have undertaken: it is the buſi 
4 nefs of the ſailor who has been in the midſt of 


the tempeſt to deſcribe Ir : he is certainly a det · 
ter judge of the tumultuous clements than one 
who has always been at too great a diftance to 
7 obſerve them completely; by living always up- 

on the ſea, ſtorms become familiar, and arc no 
r evil. 
| doing what others ought to have done, 
I ſhall be happy, if, ſtruck with the omiffion 
and imperfeftions of this little work, they 
rn the one, and cor - 
rect the other. But I muſt premiſe, to juſtify 
myſelf in part, that It was not dies ws 
enter into details concernin der: enough 
n to be on that ſubject in many wor 


_* ſufficiently ample. We refer to one on 
= Health of Sedentary Perſons. Nor ſhall I give 


complete treatiſes on each diſorder mentioned; 
my only aim is to give a table of rhe 
Exer. , and their evil copfequences. 

I (hall ſpeak of no remedics bur what thoſe dif- 
orders require: and finally, ſhall only make 


known 


zi _ The PREFACE. * 
known to the patient what he ought to know, 


in order to concur in the cure, which is very 
often only impoſſible when the patient will not 
aſſiſt the phyfician. | 
_ Thoſe perſons whoſe health is the object of 
this work, arc almoſt always within reach of 
aſſiſtance, and indeed the moſt cligible affiſt- 
ance: it is ps for this reaſon that their 
diſorders have not been treated as thoſe of o- 
ther clafſes have; but accuſtomed to what is © 
too often done for them, without any trouble © 
to themſelves, they imagine that in al 
caſes may be brought to a ſimilar docility, and 
perſuade themſelves that they may be cured * 
without any inconvenience to themſelves, or 
even joining in the cure. They think they do 
a great deal in taking the remedies preſcribed, ® 
but ill continue the ſame mode of life which 7 
brought on the diſeaſe: they would fain be 
while they labour to ruin health; and 
after having hurt their conſtitution, will give 
up nothing to re-eſtabliſh it. | 

It is doing them ſervice to make them ſenfi- © 
ble of the impoſſibility of their expectations 

ing gratificd ; they are contrary to the im- 
mutable Laws of Phyfic, which are happily be- 
the reach of man's fantaſtical will, or the © 
caprices of faſhion. The cure of a diſorder © 
varies and depends on many exigencies and 
circumſtances. It may be confidered as a ma- 
chine compoſed of many parts ; if they do not 
all agree, if there is not a perfect harmony in 
all their movements, the effect muſt — 7 
fail. All the experience and care of a phyſi- 
ian cannot give health to the diſeaſed if he 
does not aſſiſt in the cure, by complying with 
whatever his diſorder requires, and abſtaining, 
as much as poſſible, from every thing whic 
may or render his cure impoſſible. 
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We enjoy health when it is the leaſt 
Tuſceptible of irregularity, and not ſubject to be 


by common occurrences, and leſs 
thoſe unavoidable things which pbyficians icim 


nw from the uſc of which none can 
1. be 


Nes natural} Phyliciams when conſidering the cauſes of 
Wiſeaſes, diſtin ther into two claſſes ; nds, ſuch as 


prediſpoſe, „„ * be ed vpen byyþe other 
in 
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be exempred; ſuch = viands; drintr. or motion, 
reft, the paſſions, fleep, ualefulncſi, ſecretions, 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


and excretions, 
SecrT. 3. 


We delicate when affected 
not catried to cx6&els. oF 97 


Delicate perſons are often well, but never 
fure of continuing ſo Dey becauſe their health 
depends too much on foreign circumſtances. 
Such a ſtate of exiſtence is not to be envied, 
fince it is a perpetual vaſſalage, in which we 
always” compelled to fix our attention upo 
ourſelves in order to avoid dangers, not —_— 
to be known, or when known, 


10 1 OreT! 4 


Delicate perſons ſoon become valetudinary, 
by an habit which prevents the faculties from 
operating r 2 ſo that without any ap- 
parent. diſcaſe, they are often, out of or 
without being able 10 affign. the cauſe. No 
doubt there is a cauſe, but fo trifling as to be 
unperceivable. This ſecond degree of phyſical 


ſet of cauſes #hich they term eccofore! : in enumenating this 


laſt clafs they conſider them as = from one or more ow 
fix following heads. 1. Air. . Meats aud Drinks. 

tion and Reit. 4. The Paſſions. 5. Rerentions and 

tions. 6. Sleep and Watching; all of —ͤ— — 
preſervation of health and life, fo long as properly enjoyed, 
Bot from the abuſe of which ſpring all x infinite number of 
diſeaſes to which the human race is ſabjeted. It is by cunſi- 
dering in what manner people of faſhion uſe or abuſe thete, 
that we can account for their being " ſubjeR to ſome diſorders 
more than others; and having once found out the ſpring and 


origin, a great ſtep is gained towards the cure of diſcaics. 
icacy 


INTRODUCTION, 3 


is miſcrable indeed ; for the flow of life 
which characteriſes good health, and which ac- 
cording to natural philoſophy is the true | 


of happineſs, is wanting. | 1. 


They art e ever well; one day of 
health is bought by months of anxicty, and the 
irregularity is ſometimes ugiverial throughout 
the  faculucs,,, without being peculiarly diſtig» 
guiſhable in any. They ſuffer a general de- 
preſnin without being able to point out their 
complaint. Many are defirous to exchange ſuch 
a fication for a violent and dangerous diſcaſe, 
limized, or even for death iticlf when it is 
arrived to its laſt hopeleſs period, and when the 


moments of life are counted only by pain - but 


death often makes them wait: and I have fre- 
quently ſeen, with equal grief and aſtoniſhment, 
valetudinarians, opprefied with the weight of 
continual anguiſh, at times tormented with 
grievous diſorders, reſiſt him for many ycars, 
and ncither able, critically ſpeaking, to live or 
die, but victims to a ſtate of exiſtence of which 
the cauſes have not yet been ſufficiently aſſigu · 
ed, called the Avarice of Life. 


SECT. $. 


The number of delicate perſons, and of vale- 
twdinarians, arc not cqually diſtributed through 
the different degrees of ſocicty: There is one 
in which they are much more numerous than 
in the reſt, and in this degree we find ſome 
kinds of diſcaſes much more frequent than 
cllewhere. 


3. Which is that degree ? 
A 2 2. What 
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2. What are the cauſes which n 
diſtinguilh ? yo 


3. What ace its diſcaſes'? 
4. Which are the methods of cure ? 


Theſe are objects upon which it would be 
proper to fix the attention — of thoſe perſons in- 
tereſted therein, and their phyſicians. I ſhall 
examine them ſucceſfively.; t we muſt firſt of 
all determine what is the habit of body which 


ves cach that permanent re 8 
2 conſtitutes health, and what Aas of 
wen it is moſt frequeotly ound in. 1e. 

ARTICLE 


The Cavsz of Goop Hearn... 


and arterics, maintains the regularity of the 
animal functions; while a fibre too relaxed, 
2 wanks ſtrength, and is incapable of che leaſt de · 
7 gree of exertion without manifeſt incoayeni- 
7 ence: the blood in the ſmall veſſels circulates 
imperfectly; the humours for want of motion 
corrupt, and become ſharp : the ſecretions, , 
= the name given to. the { 
* ſuch as ſpiule, phlegm, 
* organs deſigned for the 
tions, 1 ſay, are imperfectly 
blood i 


] g mours which 
functioos to which thoſe humours were neceſ- 
lary ſuffer by their want, or by rd 


by Song fibre.) A proper Qrength of Gbve is 


moſt obſerve that there are limits beyond which the ſlren 


2 but on the contrary is 
mur feycre diſorders. 4 4 


ARTICLE L 


Scr. 6. 
HREE things „ 
health: 5 a ſtrong fibre ®, which 
giving a proper degree of motion to the veſſels 


a. of the fluids, 
ile, 4-44 &c- in the 
tion — the ſecre - 
performed, — 
clogged with part of thoſe hu- 
thould dilcharge, .and the 


f 


to conſtitute good bralth ; but at the ſame time we 


A 3 paration, 
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paration. Hence it ariſes, that the bad 
quality of the ſpittle diſorders the teeth, and 
hurts digeſtion, Whether the bile does 
not ſeparate, or ſeparates improperly, its et- 
fects import that the inteſtines are vitiated, 

the health conſequently ſuffers, 


Hence we ſee, from this firſt condition, ſuf- 
ficient ſtrevgth in the fibres, and conſequently 
in the veſſels and arteries, which are fibrous, 
ſecures the perfection of the animal functions, 


among which the heart, the principal cauſe of 


motion, and the ſtomach, are the moſt impor- 
tant; when they perform their functions well, 
it is rarely that any other is diſordered, Thus in 
reeiting the firſt condition requiſite to health; 
we may join the regular motions of the heart 
to thoſe which are digeſtive. | 


ow | SECT. 7. 

The ſecond condition necefſary to a perfect 
Nate of health, is an equal perſpiration, and 
whey the firſt condition exiſts, this generally 


takes place. Perſpiration is the moſt conſide- 


cable evacuarioti'of any, tr equals at leaſt the 
one half of what we car and drink; if ir is in- 
competent, the body is over charged with ſharp 
humovurs, which it dught to diſcharge ; by this 
Aan we are oppreſſed by the retention of ſuch 
4 Maſt of humours ; and if this acidity depo- 
firs itfelf upon the ſkin, it uces many ma · 
faifies,” but if it fixes nfalt upon any interior 
organ, it produces diſeaſes of a much more ſe- 
rious nature n ue 4 


— Sect 8. 
_— : T2 


in Dis country it h; moſt” commonly thrown the 
„ the great number of conſumptire perſons fulbelencty 


prove: 


_— r «£6656 
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Art. I. The Cauſes of goed Health. 7 


S8 o ET. 8. 


A third condition, — 2 health 
is precarious , is to have rm, I NcerVes, 
thee is to ſay, not being too ſenſible to —— 
fions, but which return to the organs of ſenſa- 


1 tion nothing but what is proper, nor diſorder 


the whole frame for a trifling cauſe, as it hap» 
to all who have weak nerves, which hav- 
g part in all the animal functions, cannot but 
impede their progreſs, when ſubject to too great 
2 de of ſenſibility, which renders the im- 
on of what act upon them more affecting 
than they can bear. Their motion on the parts 
through which they are diſtributed, is too 
ftrong and irregular ; whence ariſes an univer- 
ſal diſorder throughout the animal ſyſtem, and 


a deprivation of health, 


Ster. 9. 


From what I have advanced it is evident, that 
a ſtrong fibre, an equal circulation of the 


blood, a regular digeſtion, a properly ſupport- 
and ſufficient perſpiration, ol finally Ren 


4 
2 


dy nerves, are the real requiſites to aſſure an 


ment of good health, and arc found with 
who enjoy it moſt. 


If it is demanded who enjoy thoſe requiſites, 
reaſon replies, the labourer, who, in this re- 
ſped, is ſuperior to the mechanic, but unhap- 
pily inferior to the labourers of former times 


: Rheumatiſms, and other di 
foes many diſcaſes, owe their en- 


8 The Caſes of good Health. Art. I. 


times when labour alone was his employment · 
— Nay, at preſent there are nations, who, un- 
known to polite diſcaſes, dic only by accident, 
or through age. 


According to our d from habitude, 
our health gradually diminiſhes ; our labourers 
are not equally robuſt, becauſe they do not 
live a life <qually rural; many have been ſer- 
yants, others ſoldiers, and infected the village 
with the cuſtoms of the city. 


The different mechanics employed by citizens, 
independent of the dilecalcs incident to their 
various avocations, prejudiſc their healths, by 
departing from rural fimplicity, which dictated 
by nature, docs that which is moſt analagous 
our conſtitution. | 


Where Nature's laws o'er-rule capricious ſenſe, 
A healthy body is the recompence. 


The deviation from ſimplicity increaſes among 
the more ſubſtantial citizens,and their health pro- 
portionably diminiſhes; they exhibit many diſeaſes 
uuknown tothe belds, and which are triumphant 
in high life; an order in which we muſt com- 
pre hend, if we contider health relatively, all 
perions, who, though' not of- the ſame rank, 

urſue the ſame courſe of life; that courſe of 
life, which, having nothing uſeful to ſupport 
it, depends upon continual diflipation—intro- 


duced and cominued by the ſons. of idleneſs, 


who, to defeat the inſupportable tediouineſs of 
a life diſagrecably inactive, attempt to kill time 
by pleaſure : but as real enjoyment is merely 


relaxation, they are compelled to have recourſe 


to artificial ſubterfuges, whoſe only merit are 
421 fiogulariry, 


* = 2 5 3 Wa Wt 2 
12 af. 2 
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very 
ducated, who ſeem to 


Art. I. The Cauſes of gord Health. 9 
ion to nature, and the 


fingularity, in oppoſition 
= of deceptive ſhow. Such pleaſures may 
real to ſuch as fancy themſclves to be mere- 


ly machines; an aſſertion which no ments 
can maintain, and which detaches us from alk 
that is dear, Undoubredly the origia of luxury, 
which is only the combination of a multitude 
of ſuperſtuities, was invented by man to min 
variety with his being, or 2 to diſtinguiſn 
himſelf: This is the perfect ſituation of the 
whimfically hippiſh, who require a great num- 


der of remedies to cure them of nothing. The 


healthy infant is amuſed with any thing, while 


X the fickly child plays with evcry toy without 
71 leaſed 


Uahappily this falſe taſte is contagious, for 


c from 2 invented it through neceſſity, 


it hath paſt as a faſhion to ſuch as it detriments 

much. It is generally among the well e- 
it as the princi- 
pal object of their purſuit ; they are ſo carcleſs 
with regard to health, that the greateſt part of 
their diſcaſcs are ſcarcely known in the coun- 


= «ry ; thoſc which are common to both places, 


£ _—_ * N N * 15 
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hase very different effech, and are much leſs 
malignant in the country than in town. 


Scr. 10. 
To affign the cauſe of ſuch difference, we 


muſt examine in what manner the fix non na- 


4 rals ; which I formerly mentioned, are 


uſed, as they affect mankind in general, as 


> well with regard to his formation, as the va- 


Nes naturali.] Sec note, page 1. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Of AtrrwmewTs and LiqQvips. 


Ster. 


T COA bread, , which is of- 
ed in boiling water, 


; e rick » very little butter and falt, 
2 frimmed milk, butter milk (in both caſes the 
A | grealy icles are ſeparated from the milk) 
F ſeparated from doch grenſe and curd, 
1 A new cheeſe, for the moſt part 
4 of the pooreſt fort, with very little ſalt; ve- 
4 


7 
4 gerables, and thofe commonly the leaſt ſavou - 
ry, ſuch as radiſhes, beans, kidney beans, cab- 
bages, beet · roots, lettuces, potatoes, lecks ; 
ſome common fruits; burchers meat, 
| : aud ſometimes bacon, which is only ſeaſoned 
with a little falt, are almoſt the only things 
®B I the food of the — 
1 to what is really advantageous to 
regardleſs of cuſtom. 4 hw, 


His only foreign ſeaſoning is pepper ; he 
A ſometimes adds 43 or 4 ſome countries 
= garhick : himſelf, his wife, and his miller, fur- 
nh his houſehold, get in the harveſt, and 
prepare the food,” Hiz drink is generally wa- 
ter. 


- 
1 
4 
N 


SECT. 13. 


14 Of Aliment: and Liquids, Art. II. 


Scr. 13. 


If we compare theſe aliments with thoſe in- 
veſtigated in many volumes, they will appear a 
very incomplete collection; for except the 
bread, which, however is widely different, the 
ſalt, butter and pepper, we find none of them 
on the tables of the great; or if they are per- 
mirted to appear, = are ſo much diſguifed, 7 
as not to be eaſily known. 7 


The moſt juicy meats, the higheſt flavoured 
of game “, the moſt delicate fiſhes ſtewed in the 
Will _ richeſt wines, and rendered ſtill more inflam- 
matory by the addition of aromatic ſpices ; 
poultry, crawfiſh, and their ſauce; meat gra- 
vies, variouſly extracted; eggs, trifles; the 
moſt ſavoury vegetables, the ſharpeſt aro- 
"marics laviſhly ">, {weet-meats of all kinds, 
brought from all parts of the world ; 
infinitely various ; - paſtry, fries, creams, 
ſtrongeſt flavoured cheeſes, are the only viands 
introduced by taſte. 
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; keeping game, and 
of animal foed, till ſuch time as, by bee it 
* 


6 nuiſance to thoſe whole taſte is not f refined for ſuch 
delicacies—All animal food is putreſcent, and 


2 = 


ly ſo : Feed any one, for no 


ſtication, at preſent onl 
= greatly facilitates digeſtion, and effucts it with- 
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Axt. II. Of im nt and Liquids 17 
The ſtrongeſt wines brought from every place 
which produces them; brandy. in the moit at- 
tractive and dangerous forms; coffee, tca, and 
chocolate, are found upon their tables. 
If we calculate the hands employed o furniſh 
out a middling entertainment, we ſhail find 


them amount to ſome hundreds ; tor grand fef- 


tivals we muſt count by thouſands It is easy 
to perceive the different cffcts of ſuch oppolte 


re gimens. 


81 1. 13. 


The firſt may be reduced to aliments com · 
poſed of flour and milk, juſt ſuſlic icntly flavour- 
ed to flatter thoſe organs diſpoſed to be agree - 

affected by the neceſſaries which it is their 
buſineſs to receive. By this means ſuch food 
loſes what made it pernicioufly agreeable, and 
conſequently man for whom it was intended as 
mere nouriſhment, takes no more of it than 


what is neceflary, His ſtomach is therefore nc · 


ver over-charged by quantity; the preciſe ma- 
* obſervable in low life, 


out trouble. 'The food neither curdles nor 
corrupts ; no acidity, no ſharp fumcs diſorder 
either ſtomach or bowels: it cauſcs neither 
cholies, coftiveneſs, nor purgings, but forms a 


N | ſoft chyle, which paſſes through the veſſels wich · 


out irritating or rendering them feveriſh, and 


— its glutinous quality repairs what we loſe, 


gives additional nouriſhmcnt, while its 


> earthy and watery ſuperflovs you are voided 


excrementally according to the intent of nature, 
In a few hours the diſtribution and employment 
of this firſt meal is completed, appetite returns, 

; - and 


9 


— 
- 
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and is gratificd with the ſame pleaſure ; and the 
ſame order is continually obſerved. 


SECT. 14. 


A perſon in high life generally gratifies appe · 
tite, and dilutes thirſt with the ſharpeſt things, 
or things which have fo pleaſing an impreſiion 
on the palate as to excite a defire 10 indulge 
with more than is needful, which is leſs than 
what the working labourer requires: hence a- 


riſe the inconveniencies attendant on repletion ; 


his ſtomach being affected becauſe the nerves 
are more ſo, ſtruggles the whole frame in- 
to diforder ; the chyle, as ſharp as nouriſh» 
ing, communicates the tremar to the veſſels; 
the rapidity of the pulſe, ſome hours after ſuch 
a meal, proves its effect. I his temporary ſe · 
ver, which continually ſceks relief, being daily re- 
peared, muſt incvitably wear out the conſtitution; 
all the organs of ſecretion being inflamed ; the 
functions are diſordered, and the whole animal 
economy thrown into confuſion. The mo- 
ment the next meal is preparcd, he fits down to 
cat, not that he has any occaſion, but is cheated 
into defire by the uncafineſs of his ſtomach, 
which he ought to qualify wich a little freſh water 
and then fancies himſelf hungry, and will cat. 
Variety, ſmell. colour and ſteam, invite: he de - 
cies in favour of a particular diſh—he is ſerv- 
ed, and raſtes it, but ſends it back and tries an- 
other: he eſſays a multitude, and cats of ſome, 
the catalogue of which would almoſt make a 
volume. They are «compoſed of an infinite 
number of articles, the mixture of which is one 


of the greateſt obftacles to digeſtion ; tender 4 


meats, vegetables and fruits, are corrupted, 
and their digeſtion prevented by other aliments, 
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Are. L. Of Aliments and Liquids. "5 
or by drinks, from whoſe long ſtay on the ſto- 
mach, corruption, rather than digeſtion, takes 
place; continual irriiations very oppolite to 


The firſt of theſe regimens favours the con- 
ditions requiſite to health, the latter totally de · 
ſtroys them. 


We have regarded the uſe of ſalt, leaven, and 
X inflammatory drinks, as the principal cauſes of 
= the ſhortneſs of human life; and it naturally 
appears to be ſo; for whatever quickcus the 
motion of the heart, ſhortens the thread of 
life: but what 1 can be made be- 
teen the internal irritation of ſalt, lcaven, and 
= the moderate uſe of ſtrong liquors in former 
times, and the meats and drinks at preſent pre- 
3 pared for the tables of the great? What dif- 
# ference in the effects from the fame cauſes ? 
The ſame regimen which prolongs life, beſtows 
1 health, We may calily perccive how 
much this deſtructive regimen, which renders 
= exiſtence ſo miſerable, tends to abridge it. 
It would be ulelel(s to enter into a larger de · 
> tail on the pernicious effects of cach particular 
© aliment or drink here indicated, they may be 
found in more copious works. It ſufficeth in 
8 OP HS OS ne dangers in gene- 


T ſhall ſpeak now of what regards air. 
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ARTICLE III. 
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SECT. 15. 


P. this article people iu high life ſeem to have 
the advantage, If we compare the air 
of their apartments, which are large, lofty, 
often airy, and always clean with the 
ſmall chambers of the lower claſs of 
which the author of Advice to the People ; 
obſerved, are generally infected, we ſbould i- 
magine the air, breathed by the former, is far 
preferable to that breathed by 

in the firſt place, the labourer refides but little 
in his chamber, paſſing the greateſt part of his 
life in the open air, which is much ſupcrior to 
what is found in clegant apartments, be th 
as large and convenient as poſſible. The inba- 
bitant can only be furniſhed with town air, 
which even in the ſtreets, and moſt healthy 
2 is far inferior to the air of the country, 

t very unwholeſome in many quarters. 
the ſecond place, this air is often detrimented 


lowly babitations, but frequently by ——— 7 
f 


. 
1 


= 


the latter, But 


by their perfumes, whoſe cffluvia, in fact, does 
not diſperſe any of the impure exhalations of 
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the blood towards the head, and affecting the 
nerves, prove equally hurtful. 


IxcT. 16. 


Thirdly, The peaſant, breathes the air in 


1 a its pureſt ſtate. He riſes and goes to bed 


with the ſun, and enjoys all the advantages 
which the preſence of that planet above the 
horizon beſtows on the atmoſphere. Advan- 
tages demonſtrable by the daily obſervations of 


'| the effects they produce upon animals and plants, 
* and which proves that its influence is the foul 
= of whatever exiſts. 


The morning air gives to him who breathes 


It, a ſtrength and ſpirits which he feels the re- 
= mainder of the day; the exhalations from the 


| , the moment the plovgh opens the fur- 

rows, thoſe of the dew which is the juice of 
vegetables, are a volatile balm, and thoſe 
of the flowers, which are never fo lively 
as when the ſun riſes, give ſuch as enjoy the 


4 country air, under theſe different cirtumſtan- 
= ces, a principle of life unknown to thoſe who 


| — breathe the air of chambers; who by 
© their care to ventilate them, prevent it from 
© becoming malignant, but cannot render it ſa- 


© lotary ; i ſufficeth to ſupport life, but cannot 


eſtabliſh it. 


3zcrT. 17, 


A fourth obſervation to be made is, that air 


freely circulated, which the pcaſant enjoys, is 
=7 another grand cauſe of ſtrength and health, 
which the opulent man, who ſeldom quits his a- 
x partment, and carefully ayoids the leaſt breath of 


wind, 


18 Of Air. Art. III. 


wind, who always goes out in a coach or cha- 
riot, where no more air is admitted than what 
will juſt prevent ſuffocation, is deprived, and 
that privation muſt undoubtedly be pernicious. 


_ Wind is one of Nature's grand agents, the 
impreſſions of which are neccflary to all orga- 
niſed bodies. Motionleſs air is to animals and 
plants the ſame as ſtagnant waters to fiſhes 
formed to exiſt in rivers, Thus, in being an- 
xious to preſerve ourſelves from the wind, we 
do ourſclves a real injury: and this dangerous 
precaution expoſes us to many ſerious evils, at 
the ſame time that we cannot abſolutely avoid 


it, which often happens. 


It is aſtoniſhing that man, who cannot exiſt a 
moment without air, is ſo terribly afraid of ir, and 
ſolittle attentive to the quality of what he breathes: 
he cannot be doubtful but that ſavage nations, 


(and ſuch there are) and even thoſe whoſe food 


is un boleſome, are healthy from being expoſed 
to the air. And it is now known, without admit- 
ting a doubt, that ſheep. whom no care, no re- 
gimen, no noſtrum, can ſecure from the rot, are 
ſufficicatly ſafe if folded, during the winter, 
in the open air. That theſe compariſons drawn 


From ſavages and animals, may not be objected 


to, it muſt be premiſcd, that the general. laws 
of the animal œconomy are the ſame with re- 
ſpect to men and brutes, and the baleful influ- 


ence of the air equally affects the health of the 
greateſt beauty bencath her gilded roof, the 
theep ia the fold, and the plant in the green- 
14 we are ſenſihle of the prodigious diffe- 
rence in ſtrength and vigour, between a plant 
which grows in the open air, in a foil but lit- 7 
te culuvated, and one trained up under cover 


Art. III. Air. y 


by the aſſiſtance of ſtoves. This difference is diſ- 
tingui between the citizen and country» 
man. And the paleneſs of him who ſcems to 
live only in the night, reminds us of that dingy 
XX whitencſs which is the general colour of ſuch 
flowers as are ſheltered the direct rays of 
gcc ſun, and the brightneſs of the day . 


= * Ae. ] With reſpedt to this article of air, people of fathi- 
. on, us our author very juſtly obſerves, deyrive themiclves vo- 
= hantarily of a mpegs nay the peaſant enjoys. That air is 
neceſlary for life is from the many experiments which the 
air-pump affords; but it is not only — — to have a certain 
= quantity of ir, but we muſt likewiſe have a change or free 
X circulation of it : Every time we inſpire, we take in by our 
4 lungs ſomething falutary from the air; every time we 
= expiration we throw out ſomething noxious from our lun | 
by this we may judge that in # very ſhort time the air will be 
A deprived of its and loaded with noxious particles — 
"XZ hence the necefficy of a ſupply of freſh air. How far the pre- 
*X ſent mode of finiſhing the apartments with ſtucco, and mak- 


X ing doors and windows fo cloſe, is productive of this nece 
Xx renewal of air, I leave every one to judge who has feen the 
RE: meeeſhity of crecting ventilatory, in new built houſes, in order to 
= force up the ſmoke of the chimnics, a ſure ſign of the uam 
= and neceffity of a proper circulation of air ; but further, peo- 
plc of nad betngien] up in, and accuſtomed to, foch warm 
apartments, think then what they muſt ſuffer, when aftcr be- 

lag ſtewcd up in public places, beated not only by the number 
„t lights, but likewiſe » the caads of prople mat i her, 
they expoſe themſelves at parting, when perſpiring highly to 

= all the miſchicfs from cold moiſt air applicd wo bodies 


| 
' ia that (tuition ; „ th: numbers we hear daily com- 
| | = plaining of having carght colds, fore throats, rheams, and a 
$ = peblic entertainment. a 
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SAR TFICLE IV. 


Of Morion and Resrt. 


8 2 r. 18, 


JL. are two A les equally demon- 
ſtrable in that part bbyde which con- 
ſiders the I of fs animal fu 
called Phyſrology ; the one is already pretty ex- 
2 wear that ſtrength, and the regu- 
Jar circulation of the blood, are the baſis of 
health : che other, that nothing aſſiſts the cir- 
culation ſo much as exerciſe, of which there 
are none but muſt have noticed the viſible 

effects, ſome time in their lives, in themſclves or 
others. Theſe two principles admitted, we may 
at firſt fight, deduce a judgment therefrom, 
which manner of life is moſt conducive to 
health, that of the opulent, ſhut up in his own 
houſe, or carried about in vehicles contrived by 
art to move rapidly without communicating mo- 
tion to thoſe who are incloſed in chem; or that 
of the labourer, who is in a continual motion, 
tolerably equal: This enjoys all the benefit of 
exercile, that is a victim to all the ill conveni- 
encies attendant on inaction, and to thoſe which 
are the effects of violent agitation, ſuch as rapid 
hunting, dancing, a quick journey, or other 


motions, which arc extremes oppoſite to 
his 


Art. IV. Of Motion and Ref. 21 


his ordinary manner of living; while the la- 
bourer is equally unacquaiated with inactivity, 
or too violent motion, He ſometimes makes 
efforts which have their inconveniencies, but 
different from thoſe produced by too quick a 
motion. He ſcarcely knows what it is to run; 
his dances are not over heating; he does not 
hunt; and when he is obliged to exert himſelf 
wo much, tis in conſequence of his depend» 
ance on the wealthy, when be may be deemed 
the victim of their irregular manner of life. 


SECT. 19. 


XX The order which authors, who have treated 
1 a diet, have commonly obſerved, leads me to 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE V. 


Of the Pass10Ns. 


SECT. 20. 


HE paſſions have a more eſſential influence 

| and efhcacy on the healih of man than 
motion, aliments, or even air iſclf, Strong 
paſſions, though the moſt agreeable, always 
exhauſt, and ſometimes kill upon the ſpot : the 
ſorrowful paſſions abſolutcly deſtroy the animal 
.ceconomy, and doubtleis, are the general cauſes 


of languiſhiog diſeaſes. 


If we compare the ſituation of a man in high 
life, to thoſe of the lowly, when under the in- 
fluence of paſlion, a greater difference will be 
obſerved than in any other article. Before we 
come to this parallel itſelf, let us for a moment 
conſider the {imple action of the foul with re- 


ſpect to theſe two claſſes of men: we ſhell ind 


it labours greatly in the ene, and very little in 

the other; becauſe the firſt has continually be- 
fore his eyes, and in his imagination, a variety 
of objects that keep him in continual agitation, 


while the other is troubled with very few, which 4 


preſenting themſelves to him regularly as they 


ſucceed each other, he can almoſt tranſact his d 
buſiacls 
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. V. Of the Paſſions. 23 
buſineſs like an automaton without any reflecti- 
on. This œconomy of ideas is one of the 
ſureſt preſervatives of health, which is atmoſt 
= always in an inverſe ratio with the facul- 
= tics of the ſoul; on this occafion we may ap- 
= ply thoſe beautiful lines of the epiſtle to Mon- 
& Gcur Montule : 


a 
"oF 


Unerring Nature, whom true wiſdom guides, 

| For all her children equally provides ; 

Ina brotes an inltin& limited diſplays, 
And gives them health, denying Reaſon's rays. 


E=cT. 21. 


Il we only uſe them in thinking deeply, or 

EX ftrongly agitatcd, we ſhall diſcover how the 

= paſſions detriment us; there is between them 
= and mere intenſe application, the ſame differ - 

 ZRence as between convulſions of the (ſtron 

_ XR paſſions are the convulſions of the ſoul) and 

; great exerciſe. | — 


The ambition of honour, the love of titles, 
the defire of poſſeſſiag ſuch a fortune as luxury 
— necefiary, arc three principles that in- 
cetſlantly animate the man in high life, keeping 
his ſoul in continual agitation, which alone 
& would be enough to roy his health; fre- 
7 quently expoſed to a reverſe of fortune, to 
g mortifications, to ſorrows, to humiliations, to 
frage, to vexations, which continually imbitter 
bis moments; und what aggravates the danger 
ot ſuch diitreiſing imprefiions, is the neeeflity 
de s under to conſtrain or maſk them. 
# l 


SecT. 21. 
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SECT. 22. 


"The labourer bas no ambition but to have 4 
8 crop, and docs not place his happineſs 
in a multitude of object, which being likewiſe 
the happineſs of others become ſubjects of ri- 
valſhip; a prize that every one diſputes : all 
his wiſhes are for a fertile ſeaſon, and his ncigh- 
bour's wiſhes are the ſame; they do not run 
counter to each other: but the man who is only 
happy in his expectations of a place of dignhy, 

on, title, favour, or even a ſmile, which 
a hundred beſides himſelf, of more influcnce | 
and merit, are equally ambitious to obtain, 
lives ſurrounded by a world of enemies, by 
each of whom all his actions are ſuſpiciouſly 
obſerved. Fear, diffidence, jealouſy, and a- 
verſion, refide in his heart and diſorder his ſe> 
veral functions. | 1 


Lancifs, principal phyſician to "two 
and long a witneſs of the tumults of a ſtormy 
court, has long ago mentioned the impoſſibility 
of courtiers being healthy: becanſe, (ſays he) 
* they take no exerciſe, and their minds be- 
« ing continually agitated between hope and 
« fear, never have a moment's repoſe ; it is 
© therefore not at all ſurpriſing if they are 
« weak and expoſed ro hypochondriac com - 
% plaints and diſcales of che head .“ 


In this continual conflict of jarring intereſts, 
when one of the competitors ſucceed, the ſouls 
© De Nativis Romani Cali qualitat. cap. ry. Ia the ptece l- 


ings be very well deſcribes the dangers ariſing from the mode 
- of Liſe adopted by the nobles and rich inhabitants of Rome. T. 


of 
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of the reſt are cruelly torn ; and what is ſtill 
more diſtrefling, in the very moments when 
they arc on the brink of deſpair, they ofien 


find it an indiſpenſible duty to go and embrace 


their ſucceſsful rival with a countenance of 
ſeeming ſcrenity. The love of rank in all peo- 
ple, their ardour to eclipſe their equals in all 
things, is obvious in various firvations ; but 
ſtronger, undoubtedly in courts than elſewhere. 


In the mean time it exiſts, and is well ſupport» 


ed in every city where a number of e of 
condition are afſembled, and where, on that 
account, there are the ſame objefts to excite e- 
mulation, preſenting every moment ſome cauſe 
of diſcontent, When the ſoul is in ſuch a ſi - 
tuation it neceſſarily influences the health. 


8 * CT. 24 


Examples of perſons who have died on the 
ſpot through the eſfe cis of ſtrong paſſions are 
not rare, authors abound with them. 

The emperors Nerva and Yalentinian periſh- 
ed el of rage ; Finceflaus, King of Bo- 
hemia, died in the ſame manacr. 

Excefſive grief, whatever be the object, is 
not 'leſs fatal: Adraftus died on his re- 
turn from the of Thebes, on hearing 
of the death of his fon Apyales, and the 
news of the death of Edword the Black 
Prince, killed his fathcr Edward the third. 
The daughter of Cz/ar, and the Empreſs ere, 
died on being informed, the former of the 


* Nerva was oſſended t Regyles, one of. Mis officers, and 
Valentinian at the Sarwates who hid Made inroads into IIe. 
His peſſion was fo violent, that while he thaeatener! initant 

on to their hation, he was ſezed with 4 vomiting of 
blood, which carried him off. L. 
C death 
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death of Pompey, the latter of that of the 
Emperor Philip, their reſpectiv e huſbands. An- 
tigonus pi banus could not ſuſtain the ſhame 
a defeat; he declared to bis fricnds that 
grief, killed him: his ſtrengih quickly failed, aud 
he died ſoon after. 14 

oy itſelf has its martyrs. When the three 
ſons of Dragerus, victors at the Olympic Games, 
came to place their crowns. upon the head of 
the happy parent, he could not ſuſtain the ex - 
taſy, and died on the ſpot. Such ſenſibility, 
impreſſed by good fortune, is too affecting; 
our nerves were not formed to bear ſuch ex- 
tremes, and probably thoſe of his heart were 
rendered paralytic. 

The. amazing applauſe beſtowed on. a new- 
Tragedy of Sophecles, and a new Comedy of 
Philipidas, each being advanced in life, was 
productive of a fatal ſatisfaction to both. 
But of all the paſſions. there are few that 

murder ſo many as ſucceſsleſs ambition or hum- 
- bled vanity; examples of which occur in no 
part ſo frequently as in courts. N 

Alonſo Pinſon, one of the lieutenants. to Chriſ- 
top ber Columbus, who was in great haſte to ar- 
rive before him at cuurt, on the return fram 
their expedition, died of grief becauſe they 
would not receive him without his chief. 
captain Han, that able mariner, the firſt who 
penetrated to the extremity of Hudſon's bay, 
offended at the manner in which he was treated 
by the king of Denmark, upon his going to 
take leave of him in order to embark for a ſe- 
cond expedition, was ſeized on the ſport with a 
of grief, retired to his bed, aud expired ſoon 

In a late work , we read that one of the firſt 


-6 Tiſſot's letter to Haller. T. 
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magiſtrates of a republic in Switzerland, fell 
down dead at the feet of his rival, who came 
to ſupplant him, on his approaching him with 
a ſmiling countenance in order to be congratu- 
lazed. Aud one of the greateſt profeſſors that 
Germany hath this age. produced, having re- 
ceived an affront from one of his colleagues in 
diſputing the paſſage, could not overcome the 
vexation, but died in a few days. 

Such exceſſes of paſſion arc not to be ſcen 
every day; but thoſe examples which prove 
— — elite cre-drecd- 
ful. In a leis degree they do not appear fo 
fatal, though they ſtill do much miſchief : 
They fow the ſeeds of diſorders languiſhingly 
oppreſſive, which in time diſplay themſelves 
and deſtroy without our ever being ſenſible 
of their origin, As great employments expoſe 
us to the frequent eff:&s ot — 
ons, courts muſt of neceflity be 2 un · 
favourable places to health: the more the num + 
ber of circumſtances are increaſcd by which 
happineſs is enflavetd, the morc is that happi- 
nets diminiſhed. 


SECT. 24. 


The crowd of people with which the man of 
rank is ſurrounded, and whom he thinks ne- 
ceſſary to his occaſions, in reality multiply his 
troubles, diſturb his repoſe, and are a continu - 
al fource of confuſion to him, becauſe his hap- 
pineis depends upon a number of inclinations, 
which he can never completely control, but 
finds as many obſtacles as heads. 

The peaſant, without ambition, title, favour, 
or variety, and ſcarce any riches; ſole artificer 
of his own good, LETT ng about him * 
8 | 2 
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his relations, or a ſmall number of domeſtics, 
who, being his think like him, and live 
with him, have the ſame will as himſelf, or at 
leaſt ſubmit their will to all his wants, is not 
the victim of any of thoſe deſtructive paſſions. 
If he at any time experiences them, they are 
much weaker, and much more eaſy to pacify-; 
his ſenſibility being leſs, he is Jcfs forcibly af- 
tected: the loſs of perſons to him the moſt 
dear, ſcarce touches him; that of his effects, 
not much more, becauſe poverty itſelf would 
hardly alter his manner of living: befides, he 
is never ſenſible but to the k, while the 
affluent dreads the future—his- imagination diſ- 
ordered by the agitation of his nerves, fills him 
every moment, wich the vapours. Numbers 
of ladies are under an impoſſibility of being 
well, without mentioning other cauſes, by the 
continual ſucceſſion of their fears, which cve- 
inftant —— them into a —.— ſituation, 
olutely diſorders the whole an 2 
they ſcream out, if the leaſt irregularity 4 
ground cauſes their coach to lean more on the 
one fide than the other; while the labourer 
going before the brilliant equipage, will almoſt 
iffer it to run over him before he turns his 
bead, or thinks of ſtepping aſide to avoid it. 


SECT. 25. 


This great ſcafibility occaſions people of rank 
to be the victims of their moſt laudable feelings ; 
all that aflits or threatens others, all the cvils 
incident to mankind in general, or merit in 
particular, are to them real grievances, aſſecting 
them very frequemly, more than their own 

ate complaints, and eſſentially deſtroy their 
health in a word, infinitely more ſenſible of 

tender 
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tender impreſſions ®, and expoſed to a much 


number than the peaſant, of neceſſity 
— ſuffer much more. 


- 


„ Our author has taken notice of the pleaſhres of love under 
the article of ſecretions, but ] cannot help thinking he mi 
have taken in the pangs of unſucceisful ditzppointcd love 
this hcad of paſſions of the mind : and in this refpect, the peaſant 
will be found to enjoy many advant which the ſubjects of 
this diſſertation want: P , according to their rank, educate 
their children and accuſtom them to a correſponding manner 
of life, to keep up this rank ; and to ſhow away in the ſame 
line in which they have been edaczced, it is necefhery to look 
for proper matches for them, which is only judged in the pre- 
—— 2 ve ſometimes 
no alternative, bet with a heart already pre- engaged, to marry 
another one they hate, or ſtarve. Family-pride as well as ava- 
rice is ive of many dilappolntments of this kind, ta 
which peaſant is very little expoſed :; For « beautifel de- 
ſcription of this paſſion, fee Sauvages N Mcthodies, 
vol. II. page 25z, quarto edition.— For the e of the o- 
ther on the human body, as cauſes of difeaic, the 


. reader may ceoſult that clegant compendium of medicine, 


Home's Priacipia Medicinæ, page 14, de Cauſis Morborum re- 


. 
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SECT. 26. 


Un flumbers are chiefly affected by the in- 
flucnce of the * ar Many + of 

our Its re and rangu are 
. ages of health. If, in this ve · 
ſpe, we draw a parallel between the rich and 
brilliant inhabitants of citics, and thoſe of the 
country, we ſhall find all the advantages in fa- 
your of the latter. The hour when he retires 
to reſt, which is that deſigned by nature, ob- 
marked for the e of all animals, 
and the diſpoſition he is in when he refigns 
Himſelf - ons it, renders it impoſſible that the 
ſleep of the one ſhould reſemble that of the 
others. The peaſant whoſe nerves are not a- 
gitated by any affection of the ſoul, or blood 
inflamed, or ſtomach labouring with the effects 
of an erroneous regimen, lays bimſelf down 
and fleeps ; bis flumbers are tranquil and pro- 
found ; it is difficult to wake him, but the mo- 
ment his ſpirits are recruited, he awakes, he is 
perfectiy eaſy, freſh, ſtrong and light, [he 
man of faſhion, diſturbed by buſineſs, projects, 
. 
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ARTIC LE VII. 
Of Secazrioxs and Exckzrioxs. 


| 


& S ger. 27. 


HE fecretions and excretions, or in plain 
terms, the ſeparations and evacuations, 
are very important functions in the animal fyf- 
tom. Berth confhity in the rite of 
certain ticular humours in the organs in- 
tended for that purpoſe, from whence they are 
conveyed into other parts where they are uſe- 

ful. Hence it is that the feparation of the ſa- 
liva or fpittle is performed in the glands that 
furround the mouth, and then carried into the 
ſtomach ; that of the bile is performed in the 
liver, and repairs io the inteſtines, 
Excretions are thoſe evacuations which | 
out of the body the ſuperfluity of the aliments, 
thoſe parts which cannot be aſſimulated, or be- 
come part of ourſelves, and are called excre- 
ments ; perſpiration. urine, and ſtools, are the 
principal; they arethe beſt pertormed when food 
is fimple, the manner of living ſober and regular, 
the ſleep tranquil, the air we breathe pure, the 
body exerciſed, when we are but little diſturbed 
the paſſions. Hence it is eaſy to compre- 
bend how theſe functions are better performed 
with the peaſant than t e man of faſhion. 
Sharp foods, heating drinks, ioflaming ſpices, 
abſolutely diſorder the {ccreition of the > 0 
termed gafiric juice, which if ſeparated in the 
ſtomach 
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ſtomach to forward digeſtion, thicken and 
harden the bile ifelf, rut and influcnce 
its channels, cauſe coſtiveneſs, maintain a de- 
gree of fever; all the ſecretions and evacuations 
are dizordered. Idleneſs ®, though it operates 
differently, produces at length almoſt the ſame 
effects: But it is certain that it is the paſſions whic h 
abſolutely diſorder. the functions of theſe two 
claſſes, griet, wearineſs, anxiety, envy, deſtroy, 
as hath been ſaid, digeſtion, and the offices of 
the bile; and when. thoſe functions are diſor 
dered, the baſis of the animal œconomy is re- 


verſed, fleep diſappears, health declines, and 


the door is opened to all chronical diſeaſes. 
Scr. 28. 


We may e under the article of ſecretions 
the pleaſures of love; and here all the advan- 
tages remain with the ſon of nature: brought 
up under the cyes of his i2ther and mother, ac- 
cuſtomed to continual ation, unknown to the 
anxiety of idleneſs, ſheltered from dangerous 
diſcourſes, far from alluring objects, he feels 
no deſires till arrived at maturity; when ex- 
cels of healch awakens in him a ſenſation 
which nature bath. given even to the brutes, to 
ſtimulate. him to propagate his likeneſs as ſoon . 
as he hath acquired maturity: his deſires have 
not that impetuoſity, which is oftener the cffet 
of imagiaaton than neceſſity — he wants op- 
portunities—hence the — with him goes 
no farther than what nature requires f, and he 

* See our Abo on the Diſeaſes of Sedentary People: 

ii the contrary ſometimes happens, as | bave known it, it 
Is ebiefly with young married men of z delicate conſtitution, or 
whoſe wives are more vigorous than they; they ſoon rug them» 

elves out, and fall into 2 declining tate of health, with cough 
and fever, which aftca cnds in 2 couſumption. 1. 
encreaſes 
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enereaſes his heal even while be exhauſts ir: 
but wich the youth of the town, who finds him · 
ſelf in circumſtanees/ abſohnely different, de - 
hauchery advancing age by force, is the general 
cauſe of his diſeaſes, and of his periſhing in 
the flower of his age. 


4 S8 FHC r. 29. 
Dreſs, deſigned to favour perſpiration, is 2. 
mong people of faſhion one cauſe of the bad - 
neſs of their health, and is detrimental many 
ways. 8 
In the firſt place, it has commonly the effect 
of a bandage, which, if it is not general, acts 
at leaſt upon the principal veſſels; narrow ſhcees 
to confine the feet, bandages under the hams, 
ar the lower belly, at the arm irs, ar the neck, 
at the wriſts, at every part where the circulation 
of the blond ought to be free. | 
We know bow deſtructive 'ftay* are both to 
tape and health“. The fromach and imeſ - 
tines always confined, and conttantly conftrain- 
ed in the performance of their offices, engen- 
ders diſeaſes, digeſtion is loft, the bowels clog- 
ged, the humours diſordered, the ſyryptoms end 
in the green ſickneſs and corrupted humours, 
the acids prevail, nutrition ceaſes ; the bones 
grow — and are often put out of form, 
the age of ten to eighteen. So that the 
very means to make fine ſhapes, are 
the cauſes of deformity. 
Another inconvenience attending faſhionable 
dreſs, is, that thoſe parts which require the moſt 
covering, have the leaſt: The ladies have their 


® Vide Computation View ofthe State wad Faculties of Man, 
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breaſt and neck covered, or quite bare, alter» 
natcly; the men always cloſely inveſted, admit 
no air to enter but pr-cilely at the middle of the 
breaſt. Each tho mott certain method to cndan» 
ger thoſe eſſential parts, The peaſant is never 
confined, but always buttoned; his wife and 
children know not the vie of ftays, and their 
breaſt is covered at all times alike. 


is 


: 


SECT, 8a. 
« sS T3 


| The pores of che head always ſhut by a fut 
and mcally gum, ſometimes thoſe of the face 


(1 
One ſhould rraſansbly imaging, that. the. many melanchaly 
infances ve Have of the fatal ffs of painting the face and 
neck, would effectually deter the fair-ſex from the continuing 
ſo deteſtable a practice; if they have no regard for their health, 
which is thereby viſibly impai they ought at leaſt to con- 
ſider their beauty, which, white they think to improve, they 
in reality injure ia fo far, that when once a Iidy has uſed 
E for, any time, ſhc is obliged to contiaue it, from the inur- 
kin and colour haye ſuſtained, 2s ſhe. will viubly perceive 
on conſulting her glals in the morning before her complexion 
is repaired for the day. 
The injuries arifng to the health from this practice raay he 
under two as atiling from obſtru/ted ＋ 
ration, which muſt be the coaſequence, if the pores of the ſkin 
are- filled up with-fach compoſitions as are commonly ud; 
and z2dly, as arifing from the introduction of noxious particles 
into the body; moſt of the beautifying lotions, whatever ma 
be advertiſed to the contrary, have mercury — 
ton, and it is a certain fact univerſally known, that mercury 
applied to the ſurface of the body is as cficftual in raiſing a ſa- 
livation as when takes by the mouth: There have been in- 
ſtances where mercurial applications to remove blemithes from 
the face, have pr: a falivation aud all its difagrecable 
conſequences : and ſpoilt teeth, ronen gums, and offen · 
fire breath. "Tis true, our fair country- women arc as yet ſtran- 
to this in comnprrifon with thoſe of other nations; but theugh 
— are the moſt inencuſable of any, on acconnt of their n4- 
turally good fins and complexions, ye: they are falt follow- 
ing the example of thrir neighbours, and if they go on, will 
o Joſe that native heat and innocence which has bitherto 
Gltioguiſtci them from others ; ——but 1 would bope the 
contrary, 


. by 


it s long ünce an able phyficim aſſerted, that 
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pomatum filled with pernicious particles, of 
A os M. Des Hayes hath made the dangers 
known, are again the cauſe of da 


mage pre- 
venting perſpiration, which being — flies 
to the neigh 


variety of 


dourivg organs, and produces a 


The head unequally covered, ſometimes much, 
ſometimes not at all, is dangerous ; the ſmalleſt 
cauſes greatly affecting people of great ſenſi - 

e frequent uſe of Fans is even dangerous, 


in ſtopping the perſpiration of the face, they 
render the head hot, and heavy +. I think it the 


occaſion of ſo many bad eyes, fore noſes, teeth 


Ache, and pimply eruptions. 


SECS zi. 


Secretion of milk is another cauſe of diſor · 
der among ladies of faſhion : when they do 
not ſuckle their offspring, the milk overflows, 
and cauſes infinite complaints, very grievous 


and hard to conquer ; among which is one 


extremly dreadful, becauſe it immediately im- 


* Vid. $7. 

Plempius de togator. Valetudin. page 34. FT. 

* A woman in this caſe,” ſays a very ingenious author, 
1% runs an immediate riſk of her life by a milky fever, beſides 


— « the danger of ſwelling and impoſthumes of the breaſts, 


« and ſuch obſtruftions in them as lay the foundation cf a 
« future cancer, Comparative View, page 26. And again an- 
* other great inconveniency attending the nef'cet — 
« is, the depriving women of that interval of refpite and eaſe 
Which nature intended for them betwizt child- bes ring; 2 
* woman who does not gurſe, has natur«lly a child every 
«4 2 this — exhavſts the conſtitution, and brings on 
i the jofirmities of old age before their time, and as this ne- 


66 is moſt ſrequent among women of faſhic n, the delica- 


«© cy of tÞcir con/tituticns is particularly unable to ſuſtain ſuck 
« a viclence to nature. — 
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lation, and which none have men- 
tioned before; it is a ſpecies of palſy in the u- 
terus, followed by x fluot albus which ren» 
ders them inſenſible to the pleatures, and 
unfit for the purpoſes of generation. in the 
ſame manner flowing upon the inteſtines, it 
ſometimes occations a diarrhea without be- 
ing felt. If they ſuckle without the attention 

uifice in this new ſituation, they are ex- 
hauſted, and fall into a diſorder of the nerves. 


Ster. 32. 


The abuſe of tobacco for ſome years paſt, 
is no more an error confined to the great, it 
appertaias <qually to all orders; it is at preſcat 
more uſed in the anti-chamber than in the par- 
lour, and much more ſo in paltry public houſes, 
than in convivial affemblics of the great . But 
the uſe of perfumes, as well in powders as li- 
quids, is a branch of luxury of the toilets only, 
attended with very bad 4 3" Bait in con - 
tinually irritating the nervous ſyſtem, and that 
ſo forcibly in ſome perſons, that it weakens 
them exccedingly, if they are obliged to ſuſtain 
it long. There arc thoſe of the muſcadine 
kind which produce this effect with more cer- 
tainty than the others : but all, let them be 
what they will, are truly pernicious, and ſhould 
be ablolutely baniſhed. Offenſive ſmells alone 
ſhould be perfumed, ſays Martial. ſixteen hun- 
dred years ago, I don't know if he reformed 
the citizens of Rome, but if the abuſe then 
ceaſed, it has revived coaliderably, A good 


For Mr. Tiff 's ſentiments on this head, I hall refer the 
reader to F 57 and 78 of his trete on the Niſcaics of Se- 


dentary People. 
rcaſon 
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reaſon why the cuſtom ſhould be abandoned by 
all ſuch as have good conſtitutions, is, that it 
is nſeful only to ſuch as are diſgraced by na- 
ture, and who are obliged to conceal, with per- 
fumes, the diſagreeable odours with which 
they have the misfortune to be infected. 
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Disog D EAS moſt frequent in People of 
Faſhion. 


SST. 33. 


HAVE ia haſte gone through the principal 

differences · obſervable between the man of 
aſhion and the labourer's manner of living, but 
ſhall particularly pomt out the dilcafes gene- 
rally reſulting from the continuation of thoſe 
cautes, I muſt premiſe that thoſe cauſes 
having once acted upon a firſt generation, their 
children are weaker than themtelves, and luxu- 
ry and effeminacy having preſided over their 
education, thoſe Teds of cvil which were born 
with them are daily augmented ; the progeny 
are therefore ſtill weaker than the parents, and 
the evil is progreſſive from age to age. There 
s a country where the courtiers arc known by 
the meannels of their ſhape. 


Our fathers, leſs ſtrong than our grandfathers 
were, 


Are ſucceeded by us who are weaker by far. 


SECT. 34. 


If the education of the man of faſhion was 
the ſame as the labourer's, if his ſtrength was an 
D 2 object 
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object of care from his infancy, he would be bet - 
ter able on his entrance into the world to ſuſtain 
the ſhocks he muſt try; but through a ſhame» 
ful abuſe they begin to ruin his health the mo- 
ment he ſees the light ® : ſo there remains but 
little to make him effectually loſe it, when there 
is an opportunity, and he is ſoon expoſed to 
infirmities, the conſequence of a life of lux - 
ory and diffipation, of which the chief effects 
are . a total loſs of digeſtion, an uni- 
verſal diſorder of the nerves, with all the con- 
comitant maladies, obſtruftions, a ſharp pwr 
Ciple in the humours, and an habitval diſpoſi- 
tion to be feveriſh from theſe general effects, 
operating upon the different organs, many diſ- 
eaſes proceed, I ſhall briefly mention the chief 


and moſt common. 


er. 36 


The firſt, though not one of the moſt dan- 
gerous, but of the moſt inconvenient, is that 
ſenſibility to every impreſſion of the atmoſphere 
which makcs its leaſt ſenſible changes trouble - 
ſome. The weak man in the remoteſt part of 
his alcove imagines the north wind rages ; want 
of ſleep, a gencral unesſineſs, and univerſal 
anxiety ſcize him; while his kuſbandman, who 
hath already been ſevcral hours in the open air, 
is at a loſs to gueſs what is the matter with him: 
fogs give him the vapours, rainy weather op- 
preſſes him, takes away his appetite, enervates 
and makes him miſcrable ; cold weather makes 
him cough, gives him the cholic, and cauſes 
him to ſpit blood. In women it occaſions ob- 


The reader will find a very elegant and full illuſtration of 
what is only hinted at here, by conſulting the Comparative 


View, F 1 
ſtructions, 
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ſtructions, renders them iraſcible, paſſionate, 
and irkſome to themſelves We call to mind 
that the chancellor de Chiverni predicted to the 
prefident de Thouſ, that if the Duke of _ 

ovoked the ſpirit of Henry III. during the 
|, which rendered him almoſt furious, 
he would diſpaich him without the form of 
law, 

M. Boyle hath preſerved the hiſtory of a 
lady of the court of London, whoſe ſenfations 
were ſo fine that ſhe could at once judge if 
thoſe who came to her had paſſed through any 
e where chere had been any quantity of 
now. In approaching her they cauſed her to 
ſuffer; her nerves were affected by the tew ni- 
trous particles with which their cloaths might 
be tinged, and which the heat of the room 
cauſes to evaporate and fly to any thing near. 
An obſcrvation which proves what the author 
of a very intereſting new work has attempted 
to cſtabliſh : that is, that the particles with 
which the air abounds in its different changes, 
greatly contribute to what valctudinarians ſuſſer 
at thoſe various times *. 

Mental delicacy is ſometimes not leſs predo- 
minant, and I have often ſcen a woman of wit 
and ſenſe bur too ſuſceptible of ſuch ſenſations 
—who could not bear people to come near her 
| whoſe countenances did not pleaſe her. without 

feeling herſelf remarkabiy uncaſy, which uad 
a great influence on her pulſe, 


Scr. 36. 


Head-achs are a diſeaſe too common among 
people of faſhion ; they are in general the con- 


* Mr. [Abb Richard, hiſtoire naturelle de l'air & des 
meleores, T 


"D Sz ſequence: 
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ſequence of ſome diſorder in the ſtomach or 
nerves, often of both : it is a diſorder the 
more gricvous, as. beſides its violence, which 
is ſometimes exceflive if it often happens, and 
the intervals between the firs are but ſhort, it 
renders the whole nervous ſyſtem ſo unfortu- 
nately delicate as to admit of hardly any relief: 
and in finc, after having endured it many years, 
if it ſhould be diſplaced, it expoſes them to dif- 
orders more grievous than the moſt cruel head- 
achs themſelves. 

I] have ſeen palfies, convulcons, aſthmas, 

ins in the ſtomach, and ſtrong dyſenteries 
ucceed the diſappearing of this complaint. 


SECT. 37- 


A great tenderneſs in the eyes, pains in the 
bottom of the ball, an impoſſibility of opening 
them in the morning; a light gum onthe cye- 
lids, a too great facility in ſhedding tears ; an in- 
ability to read long, or do any other trying buſi- 
neſs, are likewiſe the conſequences of that ꝓrin - 
ciple of heat and ſenſibility that are always 
found under various forms among thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe conſtitutions I am at preſent conũder- 
ing, and are perhaps encreaſed by the great light 
of their chambers, by the glaſſes and their reflec- 
tions, and by the ſmoke of a number of wax 
lights. 


SECT. 38. 
Another effect leſs conſiderable in itſelf, if 


we are not attentive to it, but a ſource of evils 
by the uneaſineſs it gives, or by means of the 
remedies 
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remedies taken to get rid of it, are the pimples 
which come in the face. 

They are cauſed by that ſharp principle in 
the humours, and that irregularity in perſpira- 
tion, which are the appendages of perſons of 
this claſs. It is this two-fold principle which 
likewiſe hatches thoſe multitudes of terters, not 
only in the face but all over the body, which 
are more common with perſons in high life 
than othcrs. 


SECT. 39. 


The itch, which is moſt commonly a eonta- 
jous diſorder diſperſed by want of neatneſs, 
trequent among the lower claſs of people 
and mechanics, but rarely found with the opu- 
lent: but tetters, leaſt known among the poor, 
whole blood is naturally ſweet, and who have 
the itch only by infection, are frequent with 

ple of a bigher claſs, but who carry in their 
o0d, overloaded with ſharp humours, a prin- 
ciple of eruptive diſeaſcs, always ready to ma- 
nifeſt itſelf in different appearances, which 
ſometimes flies back from the ſkin to the inter - 
nal organs: at other times it encroaches upon 
the internal organs without being firſt extern- 
ally obvious, producing pains in the head, 
coughs, aſthmas, convulſions, reachings, cho- 
lics, diarrhceas, and a number of other diſcaſes, 
oftentimes badly treated, becauſe their real 
cauſes are not attended to. 


Diforders ma! frequent Art. VIII. 


The Go vr“. 


SECT 40. 


The ſharp gouty humour, the fruit of bad 
digeſtions, irregular perſpirations, and often 
of inflamed blood, is another of thoſe diſeaſes 

culiar to ſuch as eat at the table of voluptu- 
ouſneſs ®, indulge in the pleaſures ot love, late 
hours, inaCtivity, the paſſions, and ſtrong con- 
tentions of ſpirit and which is almoſt abſolute- 
Iy unknown to the ruſtics. 

Unhappily it paſſes from the parents who 
have deſerved it to their innocent offspring, 
and when it is once cſtablithed, it is difficult 
to eradicate. 

When it is regular, from time to time it 
cauſes pains ſo intolerably accute, that we re- 
gret ever having done any thing to give them 
birth: but the greateſt evil of which it is pro- 
ductive, is when it cannot tix itſelf, or when it 
ſhifts about, in either caſe, by wandering in the 

maſs of humours. inflaming ſucceflively diffe- 
rent interior or ex crior parts; it alternately 

oduces pains, convulſions, palſics, anguiſh, 
| cholics, obſtructions. the ſtone, twell- 
ings. continual uneatineſs, an habirual weak» 
neſs of the ens, a privation of health, and con- 
ſequently of all other pleaſures : We cannot in- 
decd taſte any when we no longer enjoy that 
ſenfation of health, which is the firſt in itſelf, 
and the foundation of all other pleaſures. 


* Vide Dr. Cadogan on the Gout. 


Diſorders 
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Diſorders of the Luncs. 


SECT. 41. 


The Lungs are thoſe organs which ſuffer the 
moſt from that ſharp and inflammatory diſpo- 
fition of the maſs of blood. The humour 
which continually exhales from them, is the 
ſame as that which perſpires through the (kin, 
the ſame acrimonious principle which is found 
in the latter, and occaſions the diſorders men- 
tioned in 5. 38, 39, inflames the interior 
membrane of the lungs, producing more griev- 
ous effects, becauſe their ſeat is in much more 
important organs. Here are engendered coughs, 
—— aſthmas, and heats of the breatt: 

the external perſpiration happens to be ſtopt, 
and flows back upon the lungs, it is what is 
called a catarrh, or rheum, which cqually at- 
tacks the interior parts of the noſtrils, the throat 
and the breaſt, and which often produces a real 
iofl1mation. | 

But of all the diſorders of which the kind 
of life I mention is productive in the lungs, one 
of the moſt common and moſt dangerous is, 
the tubercle ; a name given to thoſe ſmall tu- 
mours, from the bigneſs of a pimple to that of 
a {mall nut, more or leſs hard, which arc pro- 
duc'd in the lungs ; at firſt ſmall, and few in 
number, but become larger and more numer» 
ous: Farther on I ſhall give their hiſtory, more 
fully : It ſufficcth io ſay io this place, they are 
rare among the lower claſs of pcople, and one 
of the moſt common cauſes of conſumptions 
in people of faſhion Juicy viands, ſtrong 


wines, 
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wines, or ſpirituous liquors, and incontinen” 
cy, are three cauſes, which never fail to 

roduce them when the lungs are weak. 
We find conſumptions in the peaſant as well 
as in people of faſhion ; but in him they are 
the conſequence of the bad treatment of an 


inflammation in the breaſt, or of a catarrh too 
much neglected. 


Ditvrders of the Srouachk and BowELs. 


SECT. 42. 


If we paſs from the organs which are contain- 
ed in the breait, to thoſe encloſed in the lower 
belly, the ſtomach prefents itſelf firſt, whoſe 
functions are the moſt diſordered by that kind 
of life which characteriſes good company; loath- 
ing, irregular appetitc, a mouth out of order, 
ſickneſs at heart, heart. burn, cramps or con- 
vulfions in the ſtomach, habitual reachings, 
thirſt, drought of the rhroat, are diforders 
hardly known in the country, and which tor- 
ment the citizen in proportion to his faſhionable 
N his ſenſuality and luxury; while the 

uſbandman eating daily near the ſame quan- 
tity, the ſame kind of food, and at the fame 
hours, never feels any diſorder at his ſtomach. 


SECT. 43- 


The actions of the inteſtines are, and muſt 
be, as much diſordered as thoſe of the ſtomach: 
a frequent uneaſineſs in the bowels, coſtiveneſs, 
dryneſs, continual windineſs, habitual cholics, 


and, 
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and, above all, the bæmorrhoids, diſorders as 
pacommon in the country as frequent in town, 
are the tymproms of which the perſons ſpoken 
of daily complain, and which coanducts them 
by degrees to others more terrible. 


OBSTRUCTIONS. 


SECT. 44. 


The other moſt common diſorders are, ſtop- 
pages ia the different inteſtines ; above all of 
the liver, and meſcntery, which are neceſſarily 
produced by too ſedentary a life and the paſſions, 
which directly incommode the ſecretions ; and 
abave all, the gall, which ſtagnates in is chan» 
nels, grows thick, and even becomes hard, ſtop- 
ping them intirely, and ſometimes becomes real 
flones, which are more frequently found in 
the gall-bladder than in the liver, caufing 
thoſe tormenting bilious cholics, dependant on 
the difficulty which theſe ſtones have to paſs 
from the gall-bladder into the bowels and 
which, if the cauſe is not deſtroyed, renders 
life extremely miſerable, bringing on a dan- 
gerous jaundice, and terminating in an in- 
curable dropſy, which very much ſhortens ex- 
iſtence, 

Ot all the ſtoppages of the lower belly, that 
of the liver, and above all, that of its ſmall or 
ſuperior lobe, arc the moſt frequent: But it ap- 
pears to me, that that of the pylorus (the paſſage 
from the ſtomach to the inteitines) and of the 
meſentery, are become more common than for- 
merly, the natural conſequence of the encreaſe 
of diſorders ia digeſtion, Nerves continually 

agitated, 
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agitated, affect the order of circulation; and 
the frequent ſwellings of the inteſtines, by com- 
preſſing the veſſels, and often forcing the bu- 
mours to ſtagnate, produce the ſame effect. 

Theſe ſtoppages, joincd to the ſharpneſs of 
the humours, give birth to thoſe ſmall fevers 
which ſo often viſit delicate perſons, which 
ceaſe for a time, by dieting and light cvacua- 
tions, and afterwards yicld no more, but inica- 
ſibly deſtroy the paticut. 5 


The Sro nz. 


| SECT. 45. 
The Stone in the bladder, is a diſcaſe rather 


uliar to certain countries than certain orders 
of men, and I believe not more frequent among 
the rich than the poor, the gouty exceptcd, 
who are much leſs ſubject to the ſtone than to 
the gravel, by which they are tormented per- 
haps for ſeveral years, without its forming into 
lar [40 ſtones. 


SeEcT 46, 


"Theſe are the diſeaſes which commonly at- 
tack the different parts; but there is another 
ſtill more common, more peeuliar to people of 
faſhion, more evidently the effect of their man- 
ners, their paſſions, their regimen, and their 
manner of living, which is the 


Diſorders 
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Diſorders of the Nerves. 


Bad digeſtions, the imperfect nutrition which 
attends them, inaftivity which prejudices all the 
ſecretions, are the cauſes that the matter of the 
animal ſpirits is not ſufficiently worked ; watch- 
ings, irregular perſpiration, the ſharpneſs of 
aliments reoder them acrid, the functions 
of all the veſſels being budly executed, 2 
irate them, the continual whirl of the paſ- 
s confuſe them inceſſantly : It is there- 
fore not at all ſurpriſing that their functions 
are not well , that their courſes arc 
irregular, that from thence ariſes that in- 
numerable collection of diſorders, that vary in 
ſubject, that vary from day to day in 
the ſame ſubject, and whoſe variations are un- 
doubtedly not infinite, but certainly indefinite. 
To count them, we muſt take the number of 
the different parts of the body which have 
nerves, - and which are conſiderable enough, 
on — injured, to produce a ſenſible ef · 
fect, calculare of how many combinations 
the number is ſuſceptible; the number which 
reſults from the operation, is the poſlible num- 
ber. I do not ſay of the diſeaſes of the nerves, 
which may be reduced to a ſmall number of 
claſſes, but of nervous ſymptoms : Thoſe claſſes 
are, the palſy, or the ceſſation of action, 
ſpaſms, or an action too ſtrong and laſting on 
the ſame part; mobility, or too great facility of 

ng from a too violent action, to one which 
is too weak; or ſo ſtrong a ſenſibility, that the 
re · action of the nerves is always more than pro- 
portionate to the _ of the impreſſions : It 
| is 
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is the ſymptoms of this laſt claſs which are the 
moſt frequent; and which renders miſcrable the 
lives of many men, on whom fortune ſmiles, 
and who are only miſerable becauſe they find in 
their nerves an inſurmountable obſtacle to hap · 
ary the flighteſt impreſſion is to them a 
lively ſenſation ; what their neighbours do 
not even ve, ſtrongly affets them; that 
which is ſlightly diſagreeable to others, is to 
them exceſſively — with regard to theit 
mind, whatever not ſooth is excruciating z 
an unpleaſant idea gives them deſpair, and not 
being able to drive it away, it inceſſantly riſes 
on the mind, and renders them continually 
miſcrable; whatever does not immediately tend 
to make them happy, is a cauſe of ſorrow ; by 
the ſame rule, all who are about them give 
in to all about 
flies from them, and their 
ever to enjoy it are but ſmall; their 
wiſhes and defires have the ſame inſtability as 
their nerves; the objects of their imagination, 
of their appetites, of their paſſions, vary ſome- 
times every minute; fearing every thing, en - 
joying nothing with tranquillicy ; their life 
Paſſes in fears and defires, without any quiet 
poſſeſſion; while the happy huſbandman wiſhes 
or little, enjoys it quietly, and never fears any 


thing, 


them pain, and they give pain 
them; true fclici 
hopes 


SECT. 47. 


Beſides the diſeaſes of which I have ſpoken, 
and which may attack either ſex without di- 
ſtinction, the mode of life in queſtion renders 
ladies of faſhion more particularly fubje& to 


tome, which are much leſs common in the 
-- Eountry, 1 ſhall here mention only four, the 


regularity 
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irregularity of the terms, miſcarriages, the bad 
conſequences of miſcarriages, and the white 
cracuaions. 4 


Irregular TERUus. 


SECT. 


48. 


That ſpecies of the green ſickneſs derived 
from the terms finding difficulty to cſtabliſh 
themſelves, is common enough in the country. 
We often ſee girls of eighteen or twenty years 
of age, who yet are without terms; there are 
natural reaſons peculiar to them : It is not the 
ſame with perſuns who reſide in cities, and live 
a modiſh life, the courſes appear, and the yourg 
girls are mature much ſooner than in the coun- 
try, ſometimes much too ſoon »; for thoſe 
early terms contribute oftentimes to weaken 
them for life, and ſow the ſceds of all laoguiſh- 
ing diſorders, which are adduced from bret 
too relaxed; the veſſels do not acquire ine 
ſtrengity they ought to have, and thereby the 
functions are never per fectiy perſormed. But 
if with the country people the terms take place 
later, they operate more regularly; the unifor- 
mity of their lives eſtabliſh, in this reſpe&, the 
beſt order, and that order contributes greatly 
to their health, It is not the ſame thing with 
ladies of faſhion, of whom many arc ſubjcct 


There have been inſtances even in this conntry, of giels, 
of ten, nine, and even under ſeven years of age, ho have 
monthly evacuations : but moſt of them, ugh ſerm- 
ing to enjoy good health, and murricd te beilthy huſbands, 
have continued either altogether barren, cr what bs acarly the 
lame, never brought thcir fruit to perſec hon. 


E 2 10 
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to the moſt irregular menſes, and above all, of 
frequent ſtoppages without any apparent cauſe ; 
ſometimes the — continues for two or 
three months; ſometimes the returns are regu- 
Ur, but the quantity is ſenſibly diminiſhed. 
Wich others, on the contrary, the returns are 
too frequent, or the evacuations too copious ; 
and all theſe cafes naturally proceed from the 
manner of living, and, above all, from the 
paſſions; always conducive of uncafineſs, lafli- 
rude, faintneſs, pains in the head, and obſtruc- 
tions. 


SECT. 40. 


Not only the menſes are more i lar with 
perſons in high life, but they find them more 
trouble ſome; and it is common to find in youn 
perſons of this claſs thoſe violent cholics whic 
precede each appearance of the terms, and 
which ſometimes turn to convulſions, which are 
rarely experienced by thoſe who reſide in the 
country, and to whom this period is not a time 
of uneaſineſs as with the others. We may 
therefore rank theſe menſtrual cholics among 
the diſeaſes of ladies of faſhion ; they are like- 
wiſe more expoſed to them, their mode of liv- 
ing ſubjecting them to obſtructions and diſor - 
ders of the nerves. 


Mi1SCARRIAGES, 


87er. 30. 


That weakneſs in the fibres of the uterus, 


which renders the evacuations * ſo irregular 
| muſt 


* A —_— *. * * * 
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muſt neceſſarily conduce to miſcarriages, for * 
two reaſons; the firſt is, that the adherence of 
the after birth is much weaker, becauſe the 
of adheſion between ſimilar bodies, is 
jionate to their degree of denfity ; the 


— is therefore much eaſier ® The ſe · 
cond is, the approach of the blood, ſo very ir · 
regularly made, is ſometimes ſo conſider able, 
that ir uces an hemorrhage, of which a 
miſcarriage is almoſt always the conſequence— 
at other times it is fo ſcarce that it is hardly 
ſufficient to nouriſh the child, who pines away. 
The ſecundines ſhare the fame fate, rr 
paration neceſſarily ſucceeds. We may add a 
third : the mobility of the nerves of women of 
faſhion, as I have faid, renders them ſuſcep- 
table of fright; and frights are of all others 
the moſt frequent cauſes of abortion. We 
may perceive from this fingle cauſe, how much 
more ſcarce it muſt be among the country peo- 
who fear nothing, than among ladics who 
every thing; which weakneſs hath occa- 


fioned, and daily occaſions, many great faini- 
lies to be extin&t. 

Frequent miſcarriages greatly enfeeble wo- 
men, becauſe they are generally accompanied 
by copious floodipgs, which exhauſt very much; 
and what moſt to be lamented is, that the firſt 
often paves the way for a ſecond, and that a- 
gain for a third. I have ſeen @ woman who 


Our anthor has already obſerved, that women of ſaſhion 
are ſubject to tov copious evacuations and tov frequent returns, 
hence the deter miaution of the blood to the womb, in lei than 
« fortnight, perhaps after conception, forces off the ovum be- 
fore the after-birth can have acquired ſuch a degree of adhe- 
fron as to refilt its impetus : and indeed if we obſerve ſuch miſe 
carriapes as do not happen in conſequence of external violence, 
we will ini moſt of them to —— the time « hen nature 
makes un cſſort to reſtore caftomary eyacuations., = 

E 3 miſcarrie4 
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miſcarricd twelve times at three months and 
never could go beyond that time. 


The Conſequences of Lazovss. 


SECT. 51. * 


If miſcarriages kill a great number of chil- 
dren in the moſt conſiderable houſes, bad la- 
bours kill many mothers, or at leaſt throw them 
into languiſhing diſorders, which greatly abridge 
their days, aud make them barren after a firſt 
conception, 

Theſe bad labours are commonly rendered ſo 
by a complication of a putrid fever, an inflam- 
mation of the uterus, diffuſion of the milk, 
and diſordered nerves, which are infinitely more 
rare in the country, where this concourſe of 
cauſcs is not found, and where it is common to 
ſce women who have had a great number of 
children, without ever having been even obliged 
to take an ounce of manna : and if we read 
many. diſſertations concerning the health of wo- 
men of faſhion, we ſhall too often perceive the 
origin of their complaints proceed from a miſ- 
carriage or from a bad labour ®, Thoſe peri- 
ods give a blow to their conſtitution which they 
cannot remedy, 


, _—_—— which were formerly produciive of 


much mi to in-lying women, we may reckon as not the 
leaſt, the hot ſtimulating cordials given to promote delivery, 
and even afterwards to bring out 3 copious ſweat, in «hich the 
poor woman was kept for at leaſt nine days: this practice is 
much dropt at preſent, and the recovery of in-lying women is 
beth quicker and more perfect than beſe re. / 1 


Ster. 
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Ser. 5$2. 


Among the bad - conſequences of 
kbours, we much reckon the ravages by 
the overflowing of the milk, a diſorder former 
by ſo uncommon, that it is ſcarcely mentioned 
by authors who wrote forty years ago; but it is 
ſo common in cities at preſent, that it is become 
one of the principal objects of thoſe, who fince 
then, have treated of the diſorders incident to 
women *, Without them we have nevertheleſs 
arrived at an explanation of its cauſes and ph» 
nomina in a ſatisfaftory manner. 

The change which pregnancy cauſes in the 
uterus, influences the whole machine, but prin · 
cipally the breaſts : they become tender, pain- 
ful, — hard with the milk; ſomerimes in 
the firſt weeks of pregnancy, and at the end of 
that period, it is uncommon if there is not a 
certain quantity. 

The Reond, moſt commonly rhe third, ſome- 
times only the ſeventh or eighth day after delive - 
ry, it comes in greater abundance : and this ope- 
ration is ſufficiently troubleſome to occaſion a 
fever, ſometimes very violent: and which, com- 
plicating with other cauſes, may become danger» 
dus. If the milk depoſited in the breaſts is drawn 
out as often as full by the infant for whom nature 
deſigned it, it continues to abound, and nothing 
is to be feared from thoſe diſorders. It may 
flow during ſeveral years, and the only danger 
to which it expoſes any perſon. is exhauſtin 

them. The milk is formed of the chyle, as 
preſerves the greateſt part of what characterizes 


® Levret Fart des M. de la Motte, 
4 accouchment, „ Aſtrak, 
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it; therefore the nouriſhment of the child is 
taken from that of the mother, and if ſhe has 
not a good appetite 

of neceſſity 


But if the milk, which ſometimes to 
form in the veſſels before it is carried to the 
breaſts, is not depoſited there, or after it is, if it 
returns to the maſs of humours, it operates 
like a ſtrange body, which is incapable of aſſimi · 
lating with the blood ®; it acts like any other irri- 


* Incapable of aſſimi with the bleed.) The dif- 
FO... mo —— — to particu ha pans (4. 
pots laiteux,) and large milky evacuations without it kaving e- 
ver ap in the breaſts, would lead one to imagine t 
pregnancy produced ſuch a change on the veſſels, as enabled 
them to convert the chyle into milk without the intervention of 
the breaſts, To explain this action will be difficult, perhaps even 
impoſſible, but that is not a ſufficient cauſe for our rejecting 
i : may not we conjetture, and that too with ſome degree 
of probability, that tho' the milk was not obſerved in the 
breaſts, yet in reality it exiſted there, though in ſmall quan- 
tity ; but not making its way by the proper excretories, it re- 
turned into the ls, where acting upon that part of the 


maſs to which it _—_——_— a , viz the chyle, this 
by affimilatiev it re per ect milk : the firſt chyle, pow 
transformed to milk, acts upou the next, and thus the 

rt of the chyle is ſo changed as to become milk withont ever 
— deen carried to the breaſt. This explains very well all 
the diſorilers produced by milk in women who never had the 
appearance of having any, which is not a rare caſc ; thoſe diſ- 
orders frequently being of a moſt dangerous nature. 

There are a good number of very curious ex to be 
made upon this head; firſt, to fix and determine exactly the 
characters of milk and chyle, the reſemblances between which 
have been given, but not the differences ; ſecondly, to know 
the eſſects of milk iojected into the veſſels; one may this way 
produce artificial diffuſions of milk and obſerve the effets pro- 
1 perhaps we ſhould ſee milk fevers, excre- 
men itzous evacuations of the ſame kind, depoſites of milk, ſup- 
purations, convulſions, palſies, rottenneſs of the bones, lux- 
ations, and all the dreadful train of ſymptoras which ſomc- 


times attend in-lying women, T. . 
rating 


| 
| 
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rating matter, and ſomctimes produces a violent 
' fever; other times it is more moderate, but never 
entircly ceaſes, until the blood hath got rid 
of this humour with which it cannot be allicd, 
and which appcars to act like a weak acid in- 


= 


SECT. 53. 


We may range under three claſſes the effect 
of this kind of milk thus diffuſed ; either it re- 
mains in the veſſels; or it evacuates itſelf 5 
ſome natural ſtrainer ; or, laſtly, it fixes itſe 

ſome internal or external part 
When it remains in the veflels it cauſcs a 
continual fever, which becomes an hectic fever, 
commonly accompanicd by a buſking cough, 
— a dryneſs of the ſkin, much greater than 
y found in other hectie fevers, de- 


Le all the FuoQions, and lexdng to death 


SECT. 54. 


* 


The ways by which the milk is moſt common · 
ly evacuated, are the utervs, ſtools and urine. 

We often find that when the red diſcharges di- 
miniſh they are replaced by thoſe which are 
white and abſolutely milky, which I mentioned 
before, { 31. as one of the dangers ; another 
more frequent is, when they leave the common 
wats evacuations, 


SECT. 85. 


The ſecond way by which the milk retires is 
the inteſtines, There is no phyſician or mid- 


wife, who has not frequently ſcen in labours, 
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ſtools - milky ; ſometimes the milk 
ſcems in good condition, at other times a little 


changed. 

I have ſcen ſeventy ſeven ſtools in twenty- 
four hours, which a to be abſolutely 
nothing but milk, the whole of which might 
amount to twenty four or twenty five pints “; 
the odour which exhaled from them was exactly 
like that of ſour milk; the following days this 
large evacuation, which prodigiouſly weakened 
the patient, and would have killed her if it had 
continued with the ſame violence, very coaſi- 
derably diminiſhed, but remained pevertbeleſs 
above ſix weeks; and I have ſeen them often 


when leſs copious, continue much longer. 


SzcT, 56. 


The urine is a third way by which the milk is 
evacuated oftentimes very abundantly : I have 
ſeen women who have continued to paſs it from 
time to time in this manner, above fix months 
after their labour, and it is thin way which weak- 
ens them the leaſt and is the leaſt dangerous. 
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SECT. 57. 


It is more uncommon for the miik to evacu- 
ate by reaching than by ſtools : I have, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſometimes” known it come in this 
way; and twice theſe puckings were the ſalu- 
tary crifis which drew the patient from the 
gates of death. 
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* Pits.) The French pint contains two Ib. of ſiguids, 
and is to the Scots chopin or two Englith piats. 


SECT. 


Ser. 38. 


The milk does not perſpire under its natural 
form as it comes from the utcrus, with ſtools, 
urine, and vomits ; but ſweating is neverthcleſs 
one of thoſe evacuations by which it is fre- 
quently diffiparcd ; at firſt, it is certain a copious 
perſpiration, at the end of a milk fever, is what 
may ſhelter the perſon afflifted, from the ra - 
s cauſed by the milk, more than any thin 
* ene — comes on the 
of the labour, fenfibly diminiſhes the fever, 
far indeed, tat party ly removes the cauſe : 

truth of which, ſmell and fituation of 
= us to doubt; they 
© Oe, th Bet nm... a redneſs, which e- 
idently proves that are tinged with a 
——— ple common ſweat, 


Scr. 39. 


Someumes the milk is carried back to the 
breaſts, which is the moſt favourable criſis. I 
have ſeen them full in about ſeven weeks, plen· 
tifully flowing, and all the accidents which che 
patient felt were thereby diſſipated, It has 
even returned after ſeveral months; and I 
have under my care, women in whom this al- 
ternate flowing of the milk, to and from the 
breaſts, and this languor, is maintained during 
a long time. 


81er. 60. 


Aſter theſe firſt periods of the labour are 
Paſt, it ſometimes happens that when they have 


begun 


- 


— 
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begun to diminiſh this hectic milk fever, of 
| which I ſpoke in 5 54, (which is attended with 

| ſo great a dryneſs) the ſkin moiſtens a litile, 
| and afterwards permits a ſufficient perſpiration, 
| | which is a favourable crifis, but never complete, 
| 2 to whoſe aſſiſtance other aids muſt be call 
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_ Sometimes nature tries this crifis and it does 
not operate, but only carries the milk to the 
lin, which occaſions thoſe diſorders called 
milky eruptions, that are diſguiſed under differ- 
ent , and fix in different » ſometimes 
like boils, which continvally ſucceed each other, 
and other times like whilows, which are a 
ſpecies of boils; ſometimes like tetters or the 
itch, and other times like runnings more or 
leſs copious, watery, or purvlent ; and many 
other diſorders which, whatever form they 
take, are often of IS continuance if 

not properly treated at firſt. 
| e diforder ſometimes ſeems to ſleep, the 
patient believes it cured, but at the end of a 
few weeks it appears again wich additional vi- 
gour and under a new form I was conſulted by a 
woman, who in the ſpace of three years had loſt, 
at different times, many nails, and ſometimes 
from the ſame finger with a great deal of pain; 
in calculating ſhe found that ſhe had loſt and 

_ renewed twenty three. 


S ger. 62. 


The chird termination of the effuſive milk, is 
what they properly call ſtagnated milk *, which 


Depots lajtenx, 
M. Puz z, 
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M. Puzoz, to whom we owe an excellent French 
work concerning labours, firſt mentioned, with 
a juſt attention, and in the moſt ſatisfactory 
manner. The veſſels continually irritated by the 
milk, which ſeeks to diſengage itſelf, as when 
it is infeted by gouty humours, the ſmall-pox 
the meaſles, the plague, &c. When the evacu- 
ation cannot be e by means of thoſe ſtrain- 
ers, of which I have ſpoken in the preceedin 
ſections, it will depoſite itſelf ſomewhere, As 
often happens in an acute fever, nature de- 
poſites the irritating humour on ſome organ; 
and this depoſition 1s good or bad according 
to the importance of the part on which it is 
made. 
Itis the ſame with the milky depoſits. We have 
ſeen that if this effuſion of milk does not fec- 
ate from the maſs of humours, it cauſes a 
— productive of death ; but if it depoſites 
itſelf upon ſome eſſential organ, ſuch as 
the brains or the lungs, as it ſometimes hap- 
— in the firſt ten or twelve days of ihe 
ing in, the patient dies ſpeedily. After 
period it ſeldom ſines upon thoſe organs. 
It then fixes either in ſome part of the lower 
belly, and principally the pelvis, or out- 
wardly, and oftever upon the under extremis 
tics than elſewhere, I have ſeen it fix itſelf 
upon the myſentery, upon the ovarium, fre- 
quently at the bend of the thigh, ſometimes at'its 
acticulations, even in the intervals of the muſ- 
cles of the thigh which I have ſeen three 
times bigger than the common ſize, attended 
with acute pains upon the legs, upon the far 
which ſurrounds the breaſt, on the arms, &c. 


F S8cr, 
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BRT. 63. 


At che commencement of theſe lodgements 
or nxtures, the irritation being leſs general, the 

atient ſeems rather better, and the fever a- 
Cw; but the obſtruftion ſoon cauſes pains 
more or leſs acute, ſometimes atrocious, the 
_ depoſit not being complete, or a part there- 
of repaſſing into the maſs of the blood, a- 
gain produces a fever to the full as ſtrong, 
and often attended with more dangerous ſymp- 
toms than the firſt, and the paticnt falls into 
that ſtate which the moſt afflicting pains occa- 
fion, the funftions impeded by the tumour, 
the nervous ſyſtem diſordered, fever, and new 
lodgements from a part of the reabſorbed hu- 
mours being carried to different parts, cauſe 
the moſt alarming ſymptoms, and often the 
moſt uncommon, of which hiſtory preſents 
a large detail, which does not belong to a 
work not deſigned for phyſicians, and of 
which the only end is to make known to the 
afflicted the diſorders to which their manner of 
living expoſes them. 


SECT. 64. 


Thoſe which I have deſcribed, the irregu 
of rhe menſes, the effects of bad labours, the o- 
verflowing of the milk, diſorders as common a- 
mong people of faſhion as rare in the country, 
are evidently derived from thoſe irregular ſe- 
cretions which we find are the effects of their 
manner of living; in that acrimonious princi- 
ple and inflammatory diſpoſition, which always 
exiſts in their blood; in that maſs of hot ſub- 
ſtances which continually buras their catrails ; 
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in that mobility of the nervous ſyſtem which 
is always ready to incommode the functions 
and evacuations ; and finally, in that continual 
fluctuation of the mind, which inceffantly alters 
the ſtare of the body, theſe are the cauſes 
which ſo often render thoſe acute diſorders of 
perſons of this claſs fo irregular, complicated, 
difficult and permanent, 


Scr. 65. 


The fluor albus is another diſorder almoſt 
unknown to the peaſant, but very common to 
women of rank *: their varieties, their numer» 
ous effcfts, and their different cauſes, docs not 
come within my plan; I ſhal! therefore confine 
myſelf to three general obſervations ; one is, 
the almoſt continual lowneſs of ſpirits, weak- 
neſs, melancholy diſpoſition, frequent ſenſa- 
tion of anguiſh at the pit of ſtomach, 
weight and weakneſs at the reins, loathing, 
paleneſs, leanneſs and eyes caſt down, are the 
common ſymptoms of this diſorder. The next 
is, that it may be dependant on the moſt oppo- 
fre cauſes; that if 's continues for any long 
time, it entirely ruins the health, and commonly 
produces all the diſorders of the nerves. In 
fine, if not timely remedied, it becomes very 
difficult to eradicate it. The third is, that of 
all the diſorders mentioned, it is this which is 
the moſt certain and moſt conftant effect of 
that inflaming and cuſtomary mode of life, of 
which I have ſo often made the dangers known. 


Mr. Malouin obſerves, that this diſorder is more ſrequent- 
in Paris than auy wherg clic, 
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N infirm ſtate of health very te to that 
of happineſs, which renders ite miſerable, 
and ſhortens its duration, which makes all uncaſy 


who are about us, deſtroys population, and in- 


feQts the riſing generation with the ſeeds of lan- 
guor and diſeaſes, is undoubtedly an object ve- 
ry worthy the attention of phyſicians; but ſuch 
attention ſolely will be found very inefficacious ; 
it is not certain receipts which can remove the 
evil, but the concurrence of the patient is here 
of the utmoſt neceſſity; he muſt be ſenſible of 
his ſituation, and willing to be cured, and his 
will muſt be ſufficiently ſtrong to determine 
him to renounce the cauſes of his diſorder, by 
changing his mode of life ; but that the pro- 
poſition may not alarm, and ſhock too much, I 
do not pretend to propoſe a reformation now 


become impoſſible, and which would conſe · 


quently be ridiculous. | 

Ido not invite any to exiſt like the ſavages, 
who, for the generality, deliver themſelves up 
to an indolent ſtupidity, and ſcarce ever leave 
home, but to ſeek proviſions or ſatisfy reſcnt- 


ment ; living after the manner of brutes, ra- 
thee 
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ther than reaſonable beings ; and are far from 
reſembling thoſe imaginary portraits drawn by 
romantic, and perhaps miſanthropical travel- 
lers; which are intended rather to humble the ci- 
vilized, than exalt the ſavage. Or they perhaps 
thought to acquire a greater degree of impor- 
tance, by railing the merits of thoſe among 
whom lived, or finally, who miſtook for 
a national character, ſome peculiar beautics 
which could prove nothing in favour of the 
generality. 

Neither do I mean to call the polite to the 
life of a-labourer, though I believe the labourer 
is happier in thar life than the man of faſhion 
in his mode of living. But two very inchant- 
ing claſſes of pleaſure, thoſe which have their 
ſource in the cultivation of the mind, and ſen- 
timental exerciſes, are almoſt loſt to him, which 
powerfully concur to encreaſe the felicity of 
the man who enjoys them. If therefore, the 
man of faſhion, who can procure them, -is leſs 
happy than the villager, it is bis own fault; 
for naturally he muſt have the advantage. But 
he is ſo unlucky, that in rearing the edifice of 
his faſhionable pleaſures, he lays the founda- 


S Her. 67. 


The firſt ch which we can ſe for” 
the amendment of his conſtitution, ſhould there- 
fore be an attention to thoie two claſſes ot en · 
joyment which are in his power, and which 
ought to be the objects of ſuch as have the care 
of his education; the great end of which is 10 
make known to man the true ſources of his 
happineſs, nd the ways conducive to it. 

Great qualifications, great virtucs, agreeabie. 

F. 3. ſocie q. 


N 
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ſociety, the charms of wit, and beauty, in the 
natural order of things, are found with the beft 
educated, But talents, virtues, agreeable quali- 
fications, and ſhining charms, are all deſtroyed 
by a bad ſtate of health. 


« All he may claim, and boaſt the art to pleaſe, 
«4 But nought enjoys, while tortur'd by diſeaſe.” 
M. de Vorrat. 


Reaſon itſclf is often rendered uſcleſs by a 
bad conſtitution. 


Oh ! ſay, can reaſon rule a weakly frame, 

And the wild fury of diſorder tame; 

Reaſon is Ike, thus aiming to control, 

A ſkilful driver on his chariot's pole, 

Who drives a craz'd machine, without a brace, 

Or whee), to aid him in bis laggipg pace: 

Or like a pilot, who a veſſe] gui 

Without a rudder, through the foaming tides ; 

For in aſſſiction fancy cannot roam, 

But chain d by ſickneſs, is confin'd to home. 
Epiſtle to Mos rurt. 


Nerves continually agitated humours, 

which are always irritative, by diſordering the 

| harmony of the organs, and enfeebling the 

* body, murder the mental faculties; which are 

ſo much dependant on the fituation of its 

ſurrounding body, that whatever diſorders the 

economy of the one, abſolutely prejudices the 
mode of thinking in the other. 


«© That bright'oing ray, by God himſelf beſtow'd, 
Blends with our ſenſes, and like them grows weak.” 


And this obſervation, confirmed by the ex- 
Perience of ages, gives to all the ſalutary law of 
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being carefully awake to the preſervation of 
health; but this law acquires a greater degree 
of ſtrength, in proportion as we fill up a more 
neceſſary ſtation, and in which we believe our- 
ſelves to be of more importance. 


SECT. 68. 


Another change upon which we muſt of ne- 
eeſſity con ſine ourſelves to a general definition, 
or enter into an endleſs detail, is to take a+ 
way entirely, thoſe things which ſhorten ex- 
iſtence, without, in the leaft, encreafing ha 
pineſs ; to know preciſely the pleaſures of fa- 
ſhion, and fallacious cuſtom ; and to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe pleaſures which are real; uot 
to riſk being always ſubjected to actual incon- 
veniencies, in order, for a moment, to avoid 
theſe which are trifling; and finally, to learn 
to reckon, and balance thoſe imaginary plea- 
ſores which bear the name without being fo, 
and in the flurry of which we cannot help 
yawning out, tis very amuſing.” Pleaſure 
enters into the eternal order of things, it exiſts 
invariably; to form it, there muſt be certain 
connettive conditions in the object who enjoys, 
and him who beſtows; thoſe conditions are not 
arbitrary, nature bath pointed them out; the 
imagination diſorders though it cannot create 
them, and the moſt ſenſual libertine cannot 
ſucceed better in augmenting his enjoyments, 
than by renouncing them to ſuch as do not car- 
ry this mark of nature. 


SECT. 69. 
propoſe to a man who dwells in the 


a city, (and if citics are evils, there 
can 


I do not 
middle of 


can be no concluſion drawn) who has too long 
a journey to make, ere he can breathe the air of 
the country, and who knows not how to em- 
ploy bimſclt there, to paſs too much time in the 
country ; but I would perſuade him, that the o- 
pen air is not ſo hurtful to him, as to oblige him 
to go out ina genily moving, and cloſely ſhut 
houſe. I would not have him believe that the 
vement will wound his feet, that the common 
Iting of a carriage will do him a deal of 
22 and that by going ſo very ſoftly, he de- 
prives himſelf of the only motion which the 
neceſſity of purſuing pleaſure affords him. 
_ Firſt, in renouncing air and exerciſe, he ruin” 
his health ; but what is more, by ſceking to dil- 
enſe with whatever does not agreeable impreſs 
Him, He gains nothing ; for by that means, his 
ſenſibility continually encreaſes; the ſlighteſt im- 
preſſions augment their ſtrengih in proportion; 
and now, have at laſt, as diſagrecable an effect as 
the ſtrongeſt had be fore; he begins to dread c- 
very thing, though he cannot avoid all; hence he 
becomes a pitious ſpectacle. Little cauſes much 
ſooner affect a delicate conſtitution, than great 
ones do a ſtrong : the more we aim to avoid 
the impreſſion of thoſe agents with which na- 
ture hath ſurrounded us, and to whoſe agenc 
ſhe hath thought proper to expoſe us, — 
neceſſary to our conſtitution, the more we are 
incommoded thereby. 'the Sybarites drove 
the cocks from their town, for preventing them 
from ſleeping, aud then the leat of a roſe would 
wake them. When we accuſtom out ſclves to 
travel in carriages as caſy as beds, we can no lon- 
ger ſerenely ſluuiber in an alcove : and he who 
avoids the open air, and dares not leave his 
chamber when the north wind blows, will ſoon 
ind his bed itſelf uncaly, aud will be offended 
cven 
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eren at his friend, who, in * A the door, 
cauſes a frozen current to aſſault his legs. It 
has been ſaid with juſtice, that Effeminacy 
« encreaſcs itſelf ; when to day we imagine we 
„ are incommoded by that which incommodes 
© no body, we ſhall to-morrow be incommod- 
* ed by that which to-day is no inconveniency; 
« at laſt we ſhall find none but painful fitua- 
« tions; the new precautions we impoſe are 
* new affliftions prepared, and we are always 
« miſerable, becauſe, while wiſhing has no 
„end, happineſa has no beginning,” 
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do not think it neceſſary to go to bed with 
the ſun in order to do well : I would not have 
ſociety conclude, that the noment the convivial 
on occupied during the day, has leiſure to 
in to enjoy it, He ſhould not.—We ma 
without danger keep awake ſome of thoſe 
hours which the huſbandman, fatigued with 
hard labour, fleeps away. But I would not 
have the man of faſhion think that he cannot 
be happy without breaking through the order 
of nature, and turning night into day; that 
he will not think it beneath him to allow the 
fame luminary to light him which lights the 
univerſe ; that- he will not imagine that no 
pleaſures are awake to him but when the reſt 
of the world ſlceps ; that he yill not chuſe for 
his favourite hours that which the ruffian, who 
deſires to be unknown, chuſes; or like the fe · 
rocious brute, who attacks his prey in the dark- 
eſt ſhades. Pleaſure is of all hours, and it is 
not neceſſary to his amuſement that the ſun 
ſhould have finiſhed his jou : to think, or 
appear to think otherwile, is to be diſtinguiſhed 
by 
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by a littleneſs of thought. Pleaſure is much 
more agreeable, and we enjoy it longer, when 
taken in thoſe hours which detriment health the 
leaſt; and it cannot be too much inliſted on, 
that it is not equal to ſtay up late in order to 
riſe late; ſuch habit deprives us of the enjoy - 
ment of the pure air, and reduces 'us to the 
neceſſity of breathing the ſmothered air of a 
bed, during the greateſt part of the day, and 
confines us at night to inhale the air of 
rooms, crowded with people, and full of lights, 
which is necefſarily unhealthy. Without ſtr k- 
ing at the exiſtence of pleaſures, let us only 
time them properly, and walk in the path de · 
figned by nature, and we ſhall certainly be 
gaincrs, 


SECT. 71. 


I would not reduce the opulent to live upon 
brown bread, letiuce, aud cabbages; ſuch food 
requires organs fortified by exerciſe and open 
air, The town air, much thicker than that of 
the country, renders the appetite leſs craving, 
and is of leſs ſervice to digeſtion. It cauſes 2 
neceſſity for lighter and more fa foods 
than that which ſatisfies the hardy workman. 
The inactivity of the rich docs not permit them 
to live upon bacon, beans, and peaſe: ſuch 
viands would corrupt in the ſtomach, and occa- 
fion -many diſorders. I would not therefore 
wiſh to reſtrain them to the ſame regi as 
men whoſe mode of life is ſo different, It is 
neceflary there ſhould be a ſpecific difference in 
their food : but between the groſs aliments of 
the labourer, and the heating foods, and ſauces 
of the opulent, a — mean compatible with 


health may be ed, and unite lightncſe, 
delicacy, 
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delicacy, and an agreeable reliſh. Here we 
may again mention the obſervation before made, 
relative to the air, that is, the more we purſue 
exquiſite ſenſations, the farther we are from 
attaining our end; the organs become hard wo 
pleaſe by frequent uſe. Simplicity alone can 
aſſure a conſtant taſte of pleaſure. The watery, 
drinker always reliſhes it; he who drinks the 
moſt delicious wines will always deſire new ones. 
The organs always inflamed by foods and harp 
liquids, become callous, the ſenſations grow 
| dull; thence comes the indifference for every 
thing which is not dclicious, or uncommon z 
thence the neceſſity of nouriſhing with meats and 
drinks that are hureful, and even ſometimes in 
the cad an impoſſibility of taking any nouriſh» 
ment; for the conſequence of this mode of life be · 
ing often a total loathing, fi om which a more ſim- 
agree of living is a ſecurity, a manner of 
wing which even the moſt voluptuous ought to 
embrace : the whole depends on calculation. I 
have ſaid we do not calculate enough. In con- 
fidering the matter a little more, we ſhould all 
encreaſe the ſum of our happy moments, aud 
ſociety in general be the gainers. 


SECT. 2. 


The danger of the paſſions has been diſplay- 
ed: I ſhall not here mention the practical part 
of chat article, which is no longer in my pro- 
yiace : the politician may uſe, and the moraliſt 
zorrect, but the phyſician is confined to ob- 
e only their influence upon health, and to 
reform the pernicious effect Unhappily this 
s very difficult; above all as long as the cauſe 
Jdliſts, we cannot extinguiſh a firc in the midſt 
ot a ſtorm ; we cannot ſecure a ſhip in a tempeſ- 
tuous 
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by a littleneſs of thought. Pleafure is much 
more agreeable, and we enjoy it longer, when 
taken in thoſe hours which detriment health the 
| leaſt; and it cannot be too much inſiſted on, 
that it is not equal to ſtay vp late in order to 
riſe late; ſuch habit deprives us of the enjoy- 
ment of the pure air, and reduces us to the 
neceſſity of breathing the ſmothered air of a 
bed, during the greateſt part of the day, and 
confines us at night to inhale the air of 
rooms, crowded with people, and full of lights, 
which is necefſarily unhealthy. Without ftr k- 
ing at the exiſtence of pleaſures, let us only 
time them properly, and walk in the path de · 
figned by nature, and we ſhall certainly be 
gaincrs, 


SECT. 71. 


I would not reduce the cpulent to live vpon 
brown bread, letiuce, aud cabbages; ſuch tood 
requires organs fortified by cxerciſe and open 
air. The town air, much thicker than that of 
the country, renders the appetite leſs craving, 
and is of leſs ſervice to digeſtion. It cavſcs a 
neceſſity for lighter and more ſavoury foods 
than that which ſatisfies the hardy workman. 
The inactivity of the rich docs not permit them 
to live upon bacon, beans, and peaſe : ſuch 
viands would corrupt in the ſtomach, and occa- 
ſion many diſorders. I would not therefore 
wiſh to reſtrain them to the ſame regimen 28 
men whoſe mede of life is ſo different, It is 
neceflary there ſhould be a ſpecific difference in 
their food : but between the groſs aliments of 
the labourer, and the heating foods, and ſauces 
of the opulent, a juſt mean compatible with 
health may be ed, and unite lightnels, 

delicacy, 
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delicacy, and an agreeable reliſh. Here we 
may again mention the obſervation before made, 
relative to the air, that is, the more we purſue 
exquiſite ſenſations, the farther we are from 
attaining our end; the become hard to 
pleaſe by frequent uſe. Simplicity alone can 
aſſure a conſtant taſte of pleaſure. The watery, 
drinker always reliſhes it; he who drinks the 
moſt delicious wines will always deſire new ones. 
The organs always inflamed by foods and ſharp 
liquids, become callous, the ſenſations grow 
dull; thence comes the indifference for every 
thing which is not dclicious, or uncommon z 
thence the neceſſity of nouriſhing with meats aud 
drinks that are hurtful, and even ſometimes in 
the end an impoſſibility of taking any nouriſh» 
ment; for the conſequence of this mode of life be · 
ing often a total loathing, fi om which a more ſim 
rde of living is a ſecurity, a manner of 
wing which even the moſt voluptuous ought to 
embrace : the whole depends on calculation. I 
have ſaid we do not calculate enough. In con- 
fidering the matter a little more, we ſhould all 
encreaſe the ſum of our happy moments, aud 
lociety in general be the gainers. 


SECT. 23. 


The danger of the paſſions has been diſplay- 
ed: I ſhall not here mention the practical pait 
of that article, which is no longer in my pro- 
nace : the politician may uſe, and the moraliſt 
zorrect, but the phyſician is confined to ob- 

e only their influence upon health, and to 
reform the pernicious effect Unhappily this 
E very difficult; above all as long as the cauſe 
Abſiſts, we cannot extinguiſh a firc in the midſt 
ola ſtorm ; we cannot ſecure a ſhip in a tempeſ- 

tuous 
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wous ſea ; nor can the abilities of the pilot pre- 
vent her dragging her anchors : but a confla- 
gration is ies violent, if there are leſs bity- 
minous and dry materials; the tempeſt is leſs 
to be dreaded if the body of the ſhip is firm 
and well conſtrued. It is the ſame with man, 
. whoſe ſituation is ſuch as renders him liable to 
be zgirated by paſſions. 

If ſuch a fituation is neceſſary to exiſt, he is 
much leſs affected. if his conſtitution is firm 
and robuſt, his fibres ſtrong, his humour 
ſweet, and his nerves in good order. The paſ- 
fions are ſtill leſs detrimental to him, whoſe re-. 
gimen is regular: he ſhall farther fiad himſelf 
Tm the ſame predicament, and be much leſs af. 
fected by his paſſions, becauſe the paſſions are 
only a lively ſenſation, and the vivacity of the 
affe ctions depends on the ſenſibility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. Him in whom this ſenſibility is 
diſordered, is too much affected by rifles, 
That which would be only an ordinary or in- 
different event if he enjoycd good health, ſccms 
to him conſiderable and alarming. 


SECT. 73. 


The man deſtined to paſs his days io the 
heart of large towns or cities, and employed ia 
affairs of importance, cannot move abour ſo 
much as him who reſides in the country. He 
frequently finds that his ſedentary manner of 
living is detrimental to him, and perceives the 
danger without the power to ſhun it—— he n 
more to be pitied than blamed. But it baffles 
comprehenſion, to find that many people, cn 
tirely diſengaged, whoſe lazineſs alone is blame. 
able, whoſe only buſineſs is diſſipation, and 


who cannot be igoorant of the advantages ard 
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neceſſity of exerciſe, are arrived to ſuch a de- 
e of indolence, that they not only renounce, 
E fear it; and by that means, deprive them 
felves of the moſt agreeable and Ture way of 
diminiſhing the danger of many ills which their 
conduct produces: It is the moſt certain pre- 
ſerver of hcakh and ſtrength: and all perſons 
who have time to employ themſelves as or 
pleaſe, ſhould lay it down as a rule, to exerciſe 
themſclves every day, at leaſt two hours, in 


"walking or riding, in a coach, or on horſeback, 


which i the moſt ſalutary. It were to be withed 
that young ladics in polite life were taught to 
ride, and that an academy in every large town 
was appropriated to inſtruct them in that art, 
the ſame as the men. Not only their health, 
but their external charms would thereby reccive 
advantage. 


SECT. 74. 


Diſorders of the ſecretions depend on the 
other errors of the regimen. I hey operate 
more perfectly in proportion as fewer of theſe 
errors are committed; and when a purer air is 
breathed, when the aliments are wholſomer, 


* 


when the excrciſe is more, the ſlcep better, and 


the paſſions have leſs influence, the regularity of 
the evacumions is conſequently re- eſtabliſhed. 
Their route is the barometer of health, which 
bs very ſenſibly affected by their order or irregu · 
larity. I have therefore nothing more in par- 
ticular to ſay ; and, after theſe general obſcr- 
vations on the mode of life beſt calculated to 
ſecure health, I ſhall proceed to thoſe methods 
which ſcem the moſt probable to re-c{tabliſh it 
when diſordered. 

G ARTICLE 
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General Maruobs of Cv xx for the prin- 
cipal Diſorders. 


SECT. 75. 
HAT delicate habit, before defined, be- 


ing the ſource of diſorders among 
of faſhion, and common to moſt, ſhould be 
the firſt object of con ſideration to phyſicians. 
They would be leſs ſubje to diſeaſes, if they 
could get rid of that facility with which they 
receive every impreſſion, which is the characte · 
riſtick of that deli : to conſider which, is 
at preſent an objet of importance. 


SECT. 76, 


It pfincipally depends on three cauſes already 
mentioned, a weak fibre, a too great nervous 
ſenſibility, and a perſpiration too ſuſceptible of 
change. And as it frequently happens tht 
the two laſt are the conſequences of the firſt, 
the beſt method of treating it is ro ſtrengthen 
the fibres. I only fpeat of cafes in which dcli- 
Eacy is the principal object, and not the effect: 
of a languiſhing diſcaſc, which, when of long 
Auration, produces the Tame effect. , 

ECT. 
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SECT. 77. 


As the ſeed of this delicacy ſomerimes exiſis 
from the birth, ir ſhould be the care of educatia 
to eradicate it: the facts which this important 
article would ſupply might fill a volume, Th 
ſhall here be reduced to a few general rules, hic 
are the'fame as found in many treatiſes on this 
ſubject, but which it may be neceſſary now and 
then to Call to mind. As the ancients are not 
ſo ly read, the advantage of modern 
works, which do not contain a fingle idea that 
is new, is to place before us uſeful truths that 
have been forgotten. 


8c r. 78, 


The methods that experience hath taught us 
are proper to ſtrengthen children, who appear 
to have been born weak, are the following : 

1. They ſhould have a healthy nurſe “; with 
a good breaſt of milk, that the milk itſelf may 
be ſufficient nouriſhment for a year at leaſt, 
When that is not practicable, and there is a ne- 
cellity of uſing other nutriment, it ſhould be 
en with an equal quantity of milk, which 
undoubtedly is the molt proper aliment to give 
firength and perfect health to the moſi delicate 


2. While the child is fed from the breaſt ir 
may be allowed to take as much as it will, or 
as it can have ; but with reſpett to other food, 
moderation muſt be uſed, that a habit of over- 


*” The mother, if poſſible, both for her own fake, and that 
of her child; and gat the child be put to the breaſt as bn 
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gorging. 
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gorging may not be contracted. A good digel- 
tion is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to communicate 
ſtrength, and the only ſtrengthening remedics 
are ſuch as cſtabliſh it: but after all, in a deii- 
cate child it never can be perfect without an 
abſtemious regimen, to which ioo much attcn- 
tion cannot be paid; which if known, or pro- 
perly noticed by thoſe who have the carte of 
children's education, they would ſoon be con- 
vinced of iis good effects. To which end let 
them but compare the cafe, activity, vivacity, 
- {pirits, ſtrength, and fweet ſheep, enjoyed after 
a moderate meal, with the anxiety, dullacis, 
laſſitude, ill-humour, weakneſs, and troubled = 
{lumbers that follow repletion, and it will be 
eaſy to conjecture what effect a repetition of the 
latter courſe muſt bave on the health. But what 
is ſtill worſe, is its equally affecting the mental 
faculties: in the uneaſy fituation which an 0- 
verloaded ſtamach occaſions, the faculties are 
clouded, they comprehend badly, devoid of 
retention, incapable of application; they dread 
and diſreliſh ſtudy, the nerves diſagrecably af - 
fefted are incapable of recciving ſoft imprel+ 
fions ; all ſcems painful, all agitates, the af- 
feftions grow callous, the ſoul is ſhut to virtue, 
and the hcart to tender ſcaſations, which join 
with caſe, and rapidly breed in the healthy 
and abſtemious child, who is diſpoſed to re- 
ccive every happy ſenſation. 

3. There is not leſs attention to be paid to 
the quality than quantity of aliments. 

Cow's milk, when not inclined to obſtruct 
or bind toa much, is one of the beſt; it has, 

neverthelefs, an inconveniency, but it is caſy to 
" prevent it; that is, when the child lives too 
ong upon it ui hont any other food, a relax - 


ation and weakneſs of the bawels is brought 
| vn 
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on, which ſometimes continues even for years. 
Grain, above all rice, Jour _— 
ground, puli:, principally all render del 
tate A a a with hard baked bread, 
a little fuccory, porridge or broth, are next to- 
milk the moſt nouriſhing things: they may like- 
wiſe now and then have new laid e led 
very ſoft, and ſometimes a little chocolate mix · 
ed with their milk at the age of four or five, 
but ſeldom before : they may be allowed to din- 
ner a little tender meat, but not to ſupper, for 
ſuppers ſhould always be light: too much bread 
is detrimental ro the delicate, whole ſtomachs 
are weak, and who arc ſubject to the acidi- 
ties, but is otherwiſe neceffary to thoſe who 
eat a great deal of meat, being a corrective ;; 
but ſuch as live moſtly on vegetable diet, have 
much leſs occaſion for it. 
4. They ſhould be prevented from eating 
, things oily or high ſeaſoned. fauccs and 
og liquors, which deſtroy the ſtomach, 
th, and ncrves; let them have bur li-tle 
er no acids and never wine, though it appears 
at firſt to give ſtrength, in time it muſt cer- 
ninly diminiſh it, as digeſtion is not ſo well per - 
formed when it is drunk: and it is a known re- 
mark in all countries, that water driokers are 
more vigorous, healthy. ſprightly, and long lived 
than thoſe who drink wine : the difference is 
very viſible in children, among thoſe to whom 
it is given, and thoſe who ace denied it; the 
laſt of whom, at preſent (at leaſt with us) are 
by much the greater number.. I have ſcen ſe- 
veral who were weak, ſmall, languid, ill, me- 
lncholy and fleepleſs, recovered without any 
ether affiſtance than the retrenchment of wine, 
coffee, and ten. There is but one wraxneſe, 
tle underſtood, and very dangerous, which. 
308 & 3 cans 
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can maintain the prejudice in this particular 
that a total privation of what is not contracted 
into a habit is unncceſſary, and, if diſcontinu- 
ed a few days, not hurtful, though in iidelf in- 
veterate : others think themſelves indemaified 
for the loſs of health by the agreeable flavour, 
and temporary ſpirits beſtowed. Unhappily 
the malady docs not always obviouſly manifeſt 
itſclf after each error, which occaſions admo- 
nition to be ſo often diſregarded. Sometimes 
the ioflammatory things themſelves ſeem for a 
while to be beneficial ; but the pernicious blow 
follows with the greater violence. I have ſeen 
children born weakly, or who afterwards be- 
came ſo in a fewlmonths, by means of an im - 
proper regimen, to whom were given, by ad- 
vice, meat, ſtrong ſoups, gravy, a great deal 
of chocolate, and Spaniſh wine el encreaſe 
in growth, beauty, and ſtrength for ſome time, 
and aftcrwards, all at once, at about four or 
fx years of age, fall into a violent diſorder, 
which carricd them off in a few days, or into a 
rapid decline, which put an cad to their lives 
in a few weeks. | 

5. They ſhould never be bound up or ſwad- 
dled without diſcufling the numberleſs reaſons 
on which this advice is founded: let mothers 
compare a child who has not been bound tight 
and one who has, or the ſame child in its tight 
dreſs and out of it. 
6. They ſhould be waſhed or bathed in cold 
water; this of itſelf is of great efficacy, and 
without which we cannot promiſe ouriclves to 
be completely ſucceſsful. But as directions 
with reſpect to this head, are to be found in 

many works, I ſhall not at preſent recapitulate 
them . It is alſo of great ſervice to rub their 


ges amougſt others Tiſſot's Advice to the People, 1 7. 
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bodics frequently all over, but more particular- 
ly the back bone, morning and evening. with a 
piece of dry flanacl. 

7. The choice of air is another moſt impor- 
tant article; but I ſhall confine myſelf to ſet 
forth its neceſſity without reciting the particu- 
lars which ſhould direct us in its choice. It 
may be objected that every one cannot do it, 
which mult certainly be allowed; but it muſt be 
underſtood, that reference is here oaly made 
to weak children : and ſuch perſons who are 
more particularly the objects of this work, are 
generally in a fituation which enables them not 
ſo neglect any thing in the education of their 
offspring. After having choſen a proper place 
of reſidence, it muſt be quitted as much as poſ- 
fible for the open air. Within doors cold rooms 
ſhould be babicually preferred to hot, and the 
children thinly cloathed and well exerciled 
firſt let them tumble about upon a large bed, 
afterwards upon the boards, then upon graſs 
or gravel, and when they can go alone, let 
them walk and run about as much as poſli- 
ble. 

8. We muſt not exact too great an applica- 
tion from a feeble child: the action of the 
nerves is almoſt entirely loſt on the body ; and 
as it is neceſſary to encreaſe the ſtrength, com- 
pulſion to a delicate child muſt be the way to 
deſtroy his health, and to throw him into every 
nervous diſorder. 

9. They muſt have as much liberty as poſſi · 
ble, conſtraint intimidates and ſcares them, de- 
ſtroying their ſtrength and vigour. A ccle- 
brated iſh phyſician, to whom we owe a 
curious treatiſe on the cauſe of the difference 
between the Germans of Cæſar's time, and 
thoſe of the fixtecath century, reckons _ 

aunt 
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ſtraint among the firſt cauſes of the weakneſs 
of the latter in education 
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When we treat of a mature perſon paſt 
growth, we muſt employ remedies appropriated 
to their years. I have ſeen by temperance, ab- 
ſtinence from ſauces, wines, and ſtrong liquors, 
enjoying exerciſe and good air, the moſt deli- 
eate acquire ſtrength, and loſe thoſe ſenſations 
which rendered them ſo uobappy. 


Scr. 80. 


After theſe obſervations on the prevention 
and cure of too delicate a conſtitution, I ſhall 
proceed to the different methods of curing its 
different diſorders ; their cauſes, as before 
mentioned, being imperfe&t digeſtion, weak 
nerves, obſtruftions in the bowels, irregular 
perſpiration, and an inflammatory diſpoſition 
in the humours. Such a ſituation preſents theſe 
hints, viz. © | 

1, To mend digeſtion, 

2. To quiet the agitation of the nerves, 

3. To diminiſh feveriſh inclination by 
dminiſbing the ſharpneſs of the humours, and 
to facilitate perſpiration, the obſtructing of 
which cauſes thoſe catarrhal, and ſometimes in- 
flammatory fevers, which finally produce the 
moſt malignant diſorders of the breaſt, 


SECT. 81. 
Wich regard to the firſt particular, an oppor- 
tunity to aſliſt the — daily, but 


'® Conringius de habitus corporum Germanor. antiquis & 
novis cauſis, art. 6, 5 48, p. 226. 
nothing 
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nothing is more frequently miſtaken than the 
means. Various cauſes impede digeſtion, and 
ſometimes they are diametrically oppoſite, It 
u, neverthelets, only by attacking ihe cauſe 
that we can effect a cure, when unhappily we 
think of nothing elſe but the eſftct. Some 
have thought that the ſtomach which cannot 
digeſt, muſt be weak, and to re-ctabliſh its 
tone it muſt be ſtrengthened ; for this reaſon 
are taken multitudes of hot medicines, prepa- 
rations of ſteel, aromatic opiatex, bitter draughts, 
burning clixirs, drying pills, and a variety of 
other drugs equally puffed and pernicious, 
and only of ſervice in caſes where there is too 
t a relaxation in the fibres, ſtomach, and 
wels—lnfipidity in the bile, too much water 
in the liquids, ſeparated by the gaſtric and in- 
teſtinal glands. But very often the diſorders 
of the ſtomach depend on very oppoſite cauſes : 
the ſpitile and ſtomac Vic juices being too thick 
and inſufficient in quantity, the fibres ſtiff and 
inflamed by late hours, melancholy, languor, 
more common in people of rank than others; 
heating meats and drinks, bilious inflammation 
and over-charged liver, more commonly occa- 
ion bad digeſtions and diſorders of the ſto - 
mach, than the weakneſs and relaxation in 
that organ, This gives the reaſon why thoſe 
_ diſorders very often cannot be cured without a 
renunciation of ſuch foods, drying regimen, 
chocolate, eggs, ſauces, and hot drinks, to live 
upon innocent meats, pulſe, fruits, ſometimes 
whey, barley-water, lemonade, chicken broth, 
and plain water; and in trying the efficacy of 
glyſters, the frequent uſe of which is condemn- 
ed by ſome phyſicians with too much ſeverity ; 
for they are ſuperior to any other remedy when 
a variety of circumſtances concur to cauſe oy 
nels, 
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neſs, heat, or even an inflammation in the 
bowels, At other times theſe diſorders require 
urging, n oftener than is commonly 
magined, and frequently baths Iuke-warm, 
which powerfully re eſtabliſ appetite and di- 

ſtion, when the cauſe of the diſorder is a 
ot acrimonious, dry, or inflamed principle, 
Which is not uncommon. But they muſt go in- 
to a common bath, for a bathing tub ſhould be 
preſcribed, in which the body is in pain ; for 
what compreſſes the veſſels muſt be hurtful if 
often repeated. 
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Nervous diſorders, that diſpoſition, to be too 
eaſily affected and ſuſceptible of irregular and 

inful emotions, is one of the moſt cruel 
courges to people of rank that has been ad- 
vanced, it moſt commonly occurs, and till now, 
has been peculiarly unhappy in a miſtaken treat- 
ment, becauſe its origin not been ſufficicnt- 
ly inveſtigated : its different ſpecies, which re · 
duired 16 remedies, was left unc x- 
amined. is branch of phyſic is at preſen- 
tog much confined to hypotheſis, the ſubject 
3 or at leaſt influenced by fa- 

n 


Many eminent phy ficians, 2 all diſ- 
orders of . 
laxed fibres, and weak digeſtions, would effect 
a cure by mcans of remedies which are hot, 
and ſtrengthening, by gums, ſteel, biuters, cam- 
phire, or, muſk, ſpirituous tinctures, opi- 
um, &c. which is an error ſimilar to the follow - 
ing, in ſpeaking of indigeſtion and ſtomac lic 
remedies. In attributing all nervous complaints 


to one cauſe, they have propoſed but one * 
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of remedy, which unhappily has no better ſuc- 
ceſs than in complaints of the ſtomach. Nerves 


quan 
alerian, or of Caſtor ; 
ſo hurtful in theſe caſes, are very 
in caſes where a weak fibre or poor and 
the true cauſes of the com- 
| caſcs often do occur. 


SECT. 8. 


Another claſs of phyſicians, in which we 


may enumerate ſome juſtly celebrated names, 
a principle broached by the moſt 
ylicians, and formerly refuted by 
nerves vibrate like ſtrings, that 
hypochondriac and convultfive diſ- 
on the exceſs of their tenſion, 
hey cannot be cured but by relaxation ; 
that by the ſamerule all the aliments and drinks 
which are not inſipid are hurtful, and that the 
beſt and only good remedies are baths, cold or 
luke-warm, frequent and almoſt frightful quan» 
tities of drinks purely aqueous. is method 
ks excellent, when the ſharpneſs of the humours, 
the dryneſs of the fibres, the inflammation of 
the blood, the heat and thickneſs of the bile are 
inant, and may have, and has had, the 

moſt happy ſucceſs, and has been uſed by 
fried Mr. Pome, who with great — 
hath affected the moſt admirable cures, But 


in all cafes this is not the reſourſe, but an abſu+ 
lute contraſt to the remedy. © 
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be tonic and methods have Pe 


vſes ; phyſicians, who — — tbemſelves to one 
only, — ive ſome of their patients of the moſt 
beneficial remedy ; and themſelves of the plca- 
ſure of ſucceſs, the manner of employing each 
ſhould be underſtood, and often in a very 
different manner, if ſucceſs is deſired in ſuch 
caſes as admit a cure; a method is not the leſs 
eſtimable becauſe it is the moſt rr me- 
thod of a rival. 
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SECT. 8. 


There is but one article in which the parth- 
ſans of the two ſyſtems ſeem to agree, and to 
which their principles, though diametrically op- 
= lead by different paths. It is to forbid 

and indiſcriminately bleeding and purg- 

which numerous obſervations demon- 

— the uſe and neceſſity to thoſe, who not 

being devoted to either party, attach themſolves 

only to a diſcovery of the cauſes, and to oppoſe 

— each that remedy which experience has pros · 
ed to be prope per to deſtroy it. 

If thoſe who are replete with genius and lite · 
rature, and at the head of theſe ſyſtems, would 
but caſt their eyes towards the obſervations 
from which they are at preſent eſtranged, and 
behold the inconveniency of treating diſorders 
—_— in their cauſes by the ſame method, 
enlarge their views, and deſpiſe what had hi- 


therto occafioned their ignorance, they would 
increaſe their own'ſucceſs, and the acknowledg- 
ments of the public, and ſoon perceive that ge* 
neral rules and methods in the practice of phy- 
fic are apo that they give the greatcit 

pbyficia us 
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phyũcians an empirical appearance, by pretend 
ing to cure all by a fingle noftrum, and inſiſt · 
ing upon the dependence of thoſe diforders up- 
on @ fingle cauſe, which is never fo falſe as 
when reſpecting the nerves; the proper treat- 
ment of which ſhould therefore be mentioned 

But a particular recital, though much deſired, 
would lcad me too far from the bounds of my 
defign, I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to ſome 
general obſerva ions | 

+. The paſſions being the common cauſe of 
theſe diſorders, if we cannot remove the ob- 
jects which awaken them, and weaken their in- 
fluence, there is no cnre to be hoped for. 

2. Temperance, carly hours, abſtaining from 
inflammatory viands and drinks, the uſe of ex- 
erciſe, country air, and an agreeable relaxation, 

3. A facility of being ſ-oſibly affected; de- 
creaſe of mirth, even melancholy without an 
apparent cauſe ; diſordered fleep, whether more 
ſhort, flight, or ſound, and urinary irregula- 
rity, being in general the ficſt ſymptoms ot bad 
nerves, the greateſt attention ſhould be paid to 
the patient in not applying remedies which are 
too violent. In this claſs I have ſeen the moſt 
dreadful cafes, which have all grown worſe, 
being in the beginning not underſtood, and 
treated violently by ignorant empirics, who of- 
ten order the ſtrongeſt remedies without the 
leaſt thought of making an enquiry into the 
cauſe of each ſympiom, and what effect the 
medicine will be productive of. To thoſe whoſe = 
nerves are diſordered, all impreflions being too 
ſtrong, violent remedies muſt be terrible indecd, 
and fuch miſtakes are too common; for no- 
thing occurs more frequently, than to ſee 
vents afflicted with every diſorder of this ſpe- 
H cics, 


- 


from a ſea faring life, as nervous complaints 
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ties, becauſe at firſt they had attributed to a 
diſordered ſtomach, thoſe ſymptoms of unecaſi- 
neſs, ſtoppages and oppreſſions in the ſtomach, 
bad appetite, flatulency, eructations, the jaun- 
dice, which were the firſt effects of ihoſe irre- 
gular motions of the nerves, of the ſtomach, 
and inteſtines; and there is certainly no phy- 
ſician, who has any employment, but muſt have 
been conſulted more than once by e, whoſe 
only diſorder was nervous, nevertheleſs which 
had been treated as fcorbutic, to the great de- 
triment of the patient. Again, there arc other 
phyſicians, who do not believe that nervous 
diſorders exiſt, but look upon ſuch complaints 
as chimerical, and when find their actual 
ſymptoms, never deduce them from their true 

inciple, or hardly know what to call them, 
— generally term them the ſcurvy, a diſeaſe 
as uncommon among thoſe who are detached 


are frequent with people of faſhion. All ſuch 
errors are unhappy for the afflicted, upon 
whoſe ſkin, by a ſtrict ſcrutiny, may be diſco- 
vered ſome ſmall blueiſh ſpors; the ſpecics is 
immediately fixed upon—and what is the con- 
ſequence ? they paſs ſix months in taking anti- 
icorbutics. 'This trifling alteration. in the co- 
lour of the ſkin, which may ariſc from a num- 
ber of different cauſes, and be viſible in the 
ttroggeſt perſons, is invariably thought to be 
an crror in the blood: ia vaia the perſon ſays 
nay ;. in vain he declares be is in good health; 
that his humours arc ſweet; that he has never 
lived but in the moiſt ſalutary places; that he 
has not a fingle ſymptom characteriſtic of the 
imputed ditcaſe; that his gums are firm, his 
teeth ſound, &c, Tis all uſeleſs; and nothing 
can excuſe him from und ergoing the long and 

unueceſſary 
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cure of a diſorder of which he has 
not even the feed. 


taking diſorders of the nerves for venereal com- 
— and oblig ing the patient to ſuffer à la- 
vation. This miſtake may not ſeem eaſiy; but 
the many victims to it, ſufficicatly evidence the 
fact to admit its mention. 

4 The offices of the nerves being thoſe of 
the animal machine, which ſcem to require the 
greateſt perfection in all their operations, are 
the moſt liable to be diſordered, the moſt difli - 
cult to be reftitied, and the moſt ſuſcep.ible of 
alteration. It is not therefore at all amazing, 
that diſorders of the nerves ſhould be very 
common and permanent, and that the altera- 
tives of well and ill, and ill and well, ſhould 
frequently * ; that the patient need have 
a great deal of courage, and the phyſician a 
great deal of patience, before a curc can be 
expected. a ö 

$. The manner of treating theſe diſorders 
often requires change, becauſe there may not 
only be a complication of firſt cauſes, each of 
which ſhould be peculiarly treated, but likewile, 
becauſe ſomctimcs, when the Grit cauſe which 
had diſordered the nervous functions is renov- 
ed, there muſt be other remedies to re cit ablith 
their tone; and finally, when the mobility of 
the nerves is too great, being agitaicd by num- 
berleſs cauſes, and their ſtate greatly varied, 
they cannot ſometimes Tuſtain the eHccts of a 
medicine, which may have been ſerviccable to 
them before. 

6. Warm baths, when there is a hot, dry, 
ſharp principle, are indiſpenſible: cold baths, 
or even thoſe to the laſt degree frigid, are of 
great ſervice, when a reſtoration of the tone a- 

| H 2 lone 


Another ſtill more pernicious error is miſ-. 
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lone is to be conſidered; and the moſt violent 

nervous fits are ſometimes moderated by taking 

a piece of ice, when all other remedies com- 

monly uſed, or authoriſed by cuſtom, reaſon, 

_ experience, have only encreaſed the diſor» 
cr. | 
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The third thing requifite in treating the dif- 
orders incident to people of faſhion is, as hath 
been before mentioned, to din. iniſh the feverith 
diſpoſition, which is ſo common, and depen- 
dent on the caſe with which perſpiration is diſ- 
ordered. 

As this diſpofirion is principally owing to the 
ſame cauſe which hurts the nerves, and hinders 
digeſtion, it chiefly requires the ſame remedies. 
The firſt is an innocent regimen, almoſt entire- 
ly compoſed of vegetables, without ſeaſoning, 

ine, chocolate, coffee, or tea. 8 

The benefit of the warm bath uſed in the 
morning faſting is here of the greateſt utility. 
I have ſeen three patients of this claſs, thrown 
by theſe ſmall fevers into a confirmed hectic, 
whoſe ſituation ſeemed almoſt deſperate, and 
yet were perfectly cured by uſing this re 
medy ; and cows milk only for nouriſhment, 
which has a good effect when it digeſts well and 
there are no obſtructions; if there are aſſcs- 
milk it may be uſed. But thoſe who would 
have a rapid cure, muſt take much larger doſcs 
than ſuch as follow ike common method; l 
have made ſome take forty ounces per day. 
—_—_ and acids are in this caſe of great 
ule, 
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The Jeſuirs bark. That divine in 
many diſeaſes, is ſeldom ſerviceable in thoſe 
cauſed by heat. If it is uſed, it ſhould only be 
when the inflammatory, ſharp, and dry prin- 
ciple is deſtroyed : if then the feveriſh A wel 
tion remains, it diſſipates it, and re eſtabliſhes 


the ſtrength. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Oblarvations on the Man 5 of Txz ar- 
ING particular DisoapERs. 


Scr. 88. 


Articular diſorders being the effects of ge- 
neral and determinate cauſes acting on dif- 
erent parts, they ſhould be treated according 
to the principles which I have already eſtabliſh- 
ed: 1 ſhall therefore be brief. 


Extreme Senſibility. 


* p * 
or er. . 


That extreme ſenſibility to all impreſſions 
which rendet many fo unhappy, ſhould be 
treated like diſorders of the nerves, on which 
it depends, and otten requires cold baths, miik- 
diet, much exerciſe, and the courage to brave 
—_— and thoſe things which we moſt 


Ser. 
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Sometimes the diſorder only exiſts in the l- 
magination. The vapouriſh perſuade themſclves 
they are not able to do any thing ; when they are 
very ſtrong, they fancy every thing incommo- 
dious which they are very well able to bear; 
they deprive themſelves of, and renounce all 
enjoyments ; frighten themſelves with an un- 
exiſting bugbear, and court a real one. Such 


caſes require the phyſician's utmoſt 

if he is deluded, the patient is lol but if he 
deccives the patient and gains his confidence, a 
cure is the work of a minute. I have ſeen five 


ſuch * who fancied they could neither 
bear light, noiſe, air, or food, keep their beds 
in 2 and matted chamber, where none 


were ſuffered to walk, move, or ſpeak out with 
the utmoſt precaution ; lived only on bruth and 
jellies ; . themſelves dangerouſly ill, ſet 
tled their Irs, and all this while they were 

fectly well: I compelled them to ſee, hear, 
Feat, quit their beds, and even their bouſe, to 
tat and act like other pcople; to feel themſelves 


the greateſt miſery to the greateſt happineſa. 
Molins. 
SECT. 91. 


The megrims at firſt are the effects of faults 
in the ſtomach, which digeſts too flowly, aod 


forms a ſlimy and acid matter At this period 
great numbers have been curcd by abſtaining 


well, and paſs in one quarter of an bour from 
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92 
from fatty ſubſtances, ſalted meats, paſtry, 


creams and acids; in moderating or ſuppreſſing 
the uſe of wine, and giving mild bitters, joined 
fometimes with purges of the ſame kind: je. 
ſuits bark and rhubarb are often uſed. 

When the diforder is ſo inveterate as to be- 
come an affeftion of the nerves, a habitual ill. 
neſs, it not only obſtinately refiſts moſt methods 
of cure, but through prudence, it ſometimes 
ſhould not be attempted, for a ſuppreſſion of 
the megrims, as I obſerved before, cauſes more 
icious maladies ; we ſhould confine our- 
Ives to mitigate its force, by rendering the 
fits leſs frequent, or leſs powerful, which may 
ally be effected by uſing the regimen and 
remedies already deſcribed. 

When the megrims attack perſons who are 
ſtrong. and full of blood, a total abſtinence 
from wine and fometimes meat is neceſſary ; at 
other times frequent bleedings; ſome young 
people have been cured by marrying; 

This diſorder has ſometimes its ſeat in the 
prime vie and depends upon an accumu- 
lated bil: which corrupts: purges, a continued 
-uſe of cream of tartar, and above all a temper- 
ate and almoſt entirely vegetable diet, are the 
true remedies. 

From 55 te 60 years of age the megriams u- 
ſually loſe their force. 
There are but few ways of giving eaſe in the 
fit: tranquillity is almoſt the only one which is 
efficacious, 


© this expreſſion 4 — underſtand the 
* Yr — = becauſe in theſe, the concoction 
and aſſimulation of the alimeots begin. 


Dis- 
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SECT. 92. 


This ſtate of the eyes, mentioned in ſect. 
Y, which is a diſorder of the nerves in thole 
parts, joined to an inflammation in the hu- 
mours, ſubmits only to reſting the eyes, being 
careful to avoid glaring impreſſions, many 
lights, fire, watching, ſtropg drinks, and ſharp 
or aſtringent waſhes: cold water is the beſt, 
frequently uſed ; and early hours ſhould be = 
ticularly regarded. Allo apply every month or 
oftner a couple of cuppiog glafics to the nape 
of the neck. 


CuTaxEOUS I):1SORDERS, 
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Pimples and tetters in the face, and other 


eruptions, together with itchings, often with- 
out any eruptions, ariſe from irregular perſpi- 
ration, and the viſcidity and ſharpneſs of the 
humours, or often from bad digeftions. Which 
of theſe cauſes uce them ſhould be found, 
and when diſcovered, be 7 09g by the reme- 
— already mentioned in ſpeaking of theſe diſ- 
rs. 

When it is want of perſpiration, with a thick- 
tefs in the lymph, few remedies are ſo beneficial 
as the inward application of wade” ga 
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thered in the ſpring or the beginning of ſuar 
mer. 
Warm baths aſſiſt perſpiration, when it is 
prevented by too great dryneſs ; but when de- 
rived from another cauſe, they do more harm 
than good. I have ſeen ſome children who 
have brought on ſuddenly a general ſwelling, 
parently the effect of too contiderable an ab- 
ſorption. When the primæ viz are loaded 
with phlegm or acidities, the uſe of mild mer- 
curials, ſuch as the panacea alba, uce the 
beſt effects. wt 

In general, in diſorders of the ſkin, ſudori- 
fics are ſeldom uſeful; purges are preferable ; 
but above all, temperance and a good regimen 
.are neceflary. Errors in this are here more 
obvious than in almoſt any other diſorder ; the 
leaſt diſorder in the ſtomach affects the patient, 
and cauſes ſometimes an immediate and obvious 
inereaſe of the eruption, with intolerable itch- 
ing. 
External applications are 33 hurrful ; 
it cauſes a diſappearance of the diſorder with- 
out an eradication, which often carrics the ma- 
lady on ſome internal organ, and is productive 
of very troubleſome and ſtubborn effects: the 
only uſeful remedies are ſuch as inſenſibly cn- 
creaſe perſpiration; we ſhould avoid all others. 
This humour which lodged in the ſkin, pro- 
duces only pimples, heat, and itchings ; if car- 
ried to the brain, cauſes convulſions, - epileptics, 
the palſy, and madneſs; to the lungs, mortal 
inflammations or incurable aſthmas ; to the 
bowels, excruciating cholics, cramps, hypachon- 
driac complaints and the jaundice : the con- 
ſtirution is hurt paſt redemption, and thoſe 
charms to which 1 have been ſacrificed, vaniſh 


without hopes of return. 


Sometimes 


- 
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Sometimes ſome of theſe diſorders of the 
ſkkio will yield to nothiag ; their ſtubboracis a- 
rug from ſo ſtrong a principle of the thick - 
nels in the lymph, that nothing can overcome 
it but mercury, againſt which its common uſe 
and violent effects. have prejudiced many, fo 
much that they will not hear is even propoſed, 
and are offended at its being preſcribed. It is 
undoubredly doing them à fervice to let them 
know that there are many diſorders totally dif- 
ferent from the venereal, in which the uſe of 
mercury is indiſpenſible, and may be given 
without any bad effect: befides, it may be uſe- 
ful as an anti - venereal to ſuch as little deſerve 
that diſorder, but are victims to the crimes of 


their parents, nurſes, or huſbands ; and per- 
ſons of the firſt rank are as much expoſed i 
ſuch ſecret infections as others. 

The Govur. 

SECT. 94. 


There are many boaſted remedies for the 
gout, but experience has proved the inutility of 
moſt, Experience however has ſhown the efli- 
cacy of milk when taken 23 the ſole diet, by its 
often curing it, that is to ſay, ſo long as it was 
taken, the diſorder had no admittance, And 
it always relieves by rendering the fis leſs fre- 
quent and violent. 

Thoſe who have not the courage to follow 
this regimen, muſt at leaſt reſtrict themſelves 
Wa very md one, renouncing CIs, acids, ra- 
gouts, and cycn wine, more pariicularly if 

youtatul, 
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yonihful. I do not adviſe a ſudden abſtinence 
when the gout attacks age, but the quantity of 
common wines muſt be diminiſhed, and a litile 
Malaga now and then taken, or Madeira, Ca. 
nary, or Samos wines. In ftriftly following 
this regimen and t-mperance, ſupping little or 
none, or only on milk porridge ; in ſometimes 
taking flight purges, and afterwards ſome agree- 
able innocent bitters; in exercifing ; in uſing at 
the ſeaſon domeſtic warm baths in which 
a little ſoap and a few aromatic herbs are put, 
benefir may be found; frequent bathing the 
legs in the manner will be ſerviceable. We 
have had an example of a perſon afflicted by 
the gout many years, who had long and pain- 
ful fits every ſpring and autumn, that by bath- 
ing his legs in this manner twice a-week eſcap- 
ed for four years together ®. Mineral baths 
are uſeful; and if there is one popular pre- 
judice, of which reaſon and experience has 

ved the ;bſurdity, it is that which forbids 
— in the gout. 

In the fit the part ſhould be kept warm; tem · 
perance obſerved; taking cold avoided ; and if 
the fever is ſtrong, to moderate it by cooling- 
drinks, by bleeding, leeches, and glyſters. 

If weakneſs cauſes it to wander it ſhould be 
fixed by cordials inwardly and external irrita- 
tions to the part where it is beſt to be ſettled. 

The numberleſs ſymptoms whether ſudden, 
or chronic, moſtly dangerous, which are the 
conſequences of a wandering govt, require a 
variety, and often a long courſe of remedics, 
which cannot be ſubjected to general rules. 


» Commerc. Liter. Noric. dr 
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Disokpxs of the BakAsr. 


SnCcT. 95» 


Diſorders of the breaſt are, coughs, difficulties 
of breathing, inflammations, tubercles, and con- 
ſumptions; but coughs and difficultics of breath- 
ing are the ſymptoms of diſorders, rather than 
diſorders themſelves, and which may be re- 
duced to inflammations, obſtruions, and ſup- 
rations; ſpaſms, gangrene, ſcirrhus, and ad- 
of the lungs, are out of the queſtion. 
Inflammations have feveral degrees, the firſt is 
that trifliag irritation attended with a flight ob- 
ſtruction in the veſſels of the lungs, the conſe- 
of ſharp humours, or their inflamma- 
tory diſpoſition, which occaſion a dry“ cough 
more or I:fs violent, and a fluſhing heat which 
varics likewiſe, as the obſtruction is more or leſs 
violent. The moſt obvious marks of impair- 
ed health are leannefs, leſs fleep, parched lips, 
and the pulſe a little quicker than ordinary, e- 
ſpecially after the uſe of ſuch meats or drinks 
as are in the leaſt heating. The firſt ſtate of 
heftic inflammation, and the ouly one neceſſary 
to mention here, may continue ſeveral years 
without being conſiderable. It ſometimes has 
long intermiſſions, the patient is ſometimes to- 
lerably well for ſeveral months, and then has a 
little relapſe ; and this alternative exiſts till the 
cauſe of the diſorder is either cradicated, or by 


This d is a ſuſßcientl 7 mark bet wit 
this caſe hat of a rbcum, which is likewiſe « flight inflam. 
ation of the lungs, arifing ſuddenly from ſome external cauſe, 
and tet miaatiag by a ch. AMINE of mucus. T. 


* 
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its gaining ground, terminates either in an in- 
fflammation of the breaſt. which may prove fatal 
in a few days, or by a flight ſuppuratien which 
becoming an ulcer, leads to a real conſumption, 


SECT. 96. 


It appears from what has been faid, that though 
this (ſtate may continue without appearing very 
alarming, it ſhould not be ueglected for fear of 
the bad conſequences, which may, from ſeve- 
ral cauſes, ſuddenly happen. 

The remedies are, . 

1. An innocent” regimen, mo etable, 
but above all ripe fruit. 3 

The reader may perhaps be terrified on find · 
ing in each article an exact regimen preſcribed. 
I am ſenſible of the ſame, but irs importance, 
and the little hopes of fucceſs without, make i, 
appear indiſpenſibly neceflary. How ſhould 
cooling remedies diſſipate the inflammation in 
the blood if it is at the ſame time encreaſed by 
ſtrong meats, hot drinks, nightly revels, and 
general exceſs : Is there any hope to bring a 
ſtomach to its proper tone by remedies, if twice 
a-day improper aliments are taken ? Is it rea- 
ſonable to think that aperients will be of uſc 
in obſtructions, or operate when ſurrounded by 
fat or oily food, which by ſheathing, prevents 
their acting, and encreaſes at the ſame time the 
ſtoppage of the veſſels ? 

2+ There is nothing better to change the in- 
flummatory diſpoſition of the blood and lungs, 
than ſmall bleedings in the arm now and then 
repeated, | 

3. Whey plentifully drunk in ſpring, Iuke- 
warm half baths in fine weather, and frequent- 
ly bathing che legs before retiring to reſt. 
4. Great 
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4. Great care to avoid the air, of places too 
much inhabited, or that which is too piercing :; 
the air of hot rooms, or where there is too 
much company ; to live much in the country, 
and particularly to retire ſoon io reit, tor in 
' this caſe late hours are very hurtful. 

Perſons thus afflicted ſhould avoid finging; and 
vocal muſic ought to be baniſhed from the edu- 
cation of young whom we may ſuppoſe 
to have the ſceds of this diforder. Employ- 
ments which require much exertion of voice 
ſhould be ſhunned ; and the office of Major io 
a regiment has often killed military gentlemen 
whoſe lungs were not the ſtrongeſt ; the con- 
ſtrained attitude, practiſcd in general, during 
their exerciſe is very prejudicial to the breaſt, 
and I have ſcen ſeveral officcrs whom it has 
cauſed to {pit blood. = 

When the diſeaſe ſeems aggravated, the blged- 
ings ought to be repeated often and fle ſli diet 
diſcharged. 

In this ſtate the conſequences are more fearcd 
about the age of thirty than at any other time; 
and this popular fear is not without foundation: 
it is certain that when the body is come to its 
full growth, and the fibres acquired ſtrength, 
the blood likewiſe thickens and inclinces to be 
inflamed ; the perſon i; cugaged in buſincls, 
meets with cubs, the mind is more on the rack, 
he ſleeps leſs and not fo ſound; all this aug- 
ments the diſorder, and the lungs are caſily in- 
flamed, If that age which is the moſt violent 
and drngerous is paſt, and he arrives at the age 
of forty without an increaſe of the diſorder, 
there is much leſs danger: it oeverthelcſs remains 
and ſometimes | have ſeen the ſuppuration form 
at the age of fifty ſix : but nevertheleis, by a ſtrict: 
obſervance of the reginien already laid down, the 
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tient may live very long, after coughing all his 
life, with go other inconvenience in his old age 
but extreme leanncſs, more frequent cuugh- 
ing, and more abundant expectoration, for the 
{pace of half an hour after riting in the morn- 
ing. The lungs, which had been long inflam-. 
ed, now become relaxed and require much the 
fame treatment with regard to diet, but not 
the ſine remedies, indeed ſecm to admit of 
none. 


SECT. 97. 


Perſons thus afflicted ſhould avoid marriage, 
which avgments the complaint, and haſtens the 
conſequences, 


SxcT. 98. 
Spitting blood is often the effect of a fall, a 


blow, violent exertion, ſtrong paſſions, and o- 
ther ſudden and ſtraining cauſes, but theſe are 
unneceſſary to be mentioned here; but that 
ſpitting of blood which is the natural conſe- 
quence of defect in the lungs, often attached 
to particular families, and which often deſtroys 
them, ſhall be conſidered. It proceeds from 
a weakneſs in the veſſels of that organ, which 
having leſs ſtrength than is proportionably nc- 
ceſſary, yields more eaſily to the efforts of the 
blood, which by degrees ſwells, diſtends, and 
renders them varicous or aneuriſmatic “. 

It is ſeldom ſeen in infancy—the watery hu- 
mours, innocent foods, their digeſtive funcl ions, 
and copious evacuations, prevent it : but it 


ſometimes diſplays itſelf as ſoon as puberty ap- 


®* Ry varices phyſicians mean morbid dilatations in the veins 
of any organ; and azexriſms arc ſuch as happen ia the arterics. 


pears , 
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pears, ſometimes later, commonly between 
twenty and thirty years; then the ſame cauſes 
mentioned in ſect. 96, concerning inflamwation, . 
appear, and begin to dilate the vetſicts; the pa- 
tient is attacked by a trifling cough, flight op- 
preſſion, weakneſs, leannets, and hoarſeneis; 
this ſtate continues often for months; at lait 
the ſpitting of blood appears more or leis; this 
is the dangerous time, this is the time when ic 
is alarming. Sometimes rhe veflels ſhut after 
this firſt bleeding without inflammation or ſup- 
puration ; but being weak ſoon are diſtende:,. 
the diſtention impedes reſpiration, the patient 
is oppreſſed, he coughs, cannot fleep, his lungs - 
are diſordered, hi: ſtrength diminithes, aud his 
blood is diſordered ; he fecls irregular attacks 
of a fever, which ſoon becomes continual with 
exacerbations in the evening, terminated by a 
nocturnal ſweat more or leſs plentiful, which 
greatly weakens; but if it does not take place, 
the oppreſſion and cough redoublie their rage, 
ſo that he neither knows whether to dere, or 


tear it molt. 

It avgments progreſſively, ſumetimes in a re- 
turn of blood ſpittings, other times they never 
more appear, but the fever. encreaſes, and the 
anguiſh and reſtleſſneſs become intolerable ; 
the leanneſs daily cnereaſes, the ſtrength de» 
cavs, and a deadly fainting finiſhes the life of 
the patient when he leaſt expects it, often with - 
out à purulent expectoration, and cven ſome - 
times without any cxpcctoration at all. 


SECT. 99. 


Other times the malady takes a very diſſetent 
een; after the frit ſpitting of the blood, it 


foems an ioflunmation in the lungs and ſuppu- 
2 13 rauou ; 
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ration ; the heQtic fever, cough and purulent 
ſpittings come on, and the dilcaſe making the 
ame progreſs as in the preceding caſc 1termi- 
nates in the ſame manner. 


SECT. 109. 


The moſt certain method of preſerving ſuch 
as are attacked by this dreadful diſorder, is to 
prevent the ſpitting of blood ; it ſometimes hap- 
pens, though rarely, that the diſeaſe makcs ail 
the progreſs mentioned in 5 98, and That the 
patients even die without ſpitting any blood, in 
tuch a caſe, every thing proper ought to be 
uſed to check the diſorder; the moſt effettual 
are thoſe mentioned in ſect. 90, to prevent the 
progreſs of inflammation... Above all, young 
rions who are threatened with this diſorder 
thould be proſcribed from their infancy what- 
evcr encreaſes blood, tends to inflammation, or 
ſertles upon the breaſt : follow the directions in 
ſect. 96. Singing and declamation are likewiſe 
in this caſe more hurtful than in the preceding. 
Whalebone ſtays are dangerous, and ſhould 
not be abſolutely forbid, they often cauſe ſpi- 
ting of blood two hours after having been put 
on. With theſe precautions ſucceſs may be ex- 
25 I preſerved the laſt of fifteen children, 
rteen of whom periſhed by this means, be- 
tween twelve and ſeventeen years of age. 
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SECT. 101. 


When the ſpitting of blood has once appcar- 
ed, the hopes of a perfect cure are much leſſ- 
ened: the beſt thing to be done is bleeding fre · 
quently, which always ſhows the blood in an 
| inflamed ſtate, light food, whey, decoction of 
| barley, 
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barley, acids, pure gentle air, tranquillity, and 
ſeldom any other motion than an eaſy ride on 
horſeback ; the patient muſt be weakened and 
reduced, if we may be Mlowed the expreſſion, 
for ſome time by the gentleſt method poſlible; 
and when once the fever is gone, and the in- 
flammation in the blood deſtroyed, the ſtrength 
muſt by degrees be recruited by gentle reſtora- 
tives, Yuch as {mall doſes of Jeſuits bark. 


SECT. 102 


In their birth tubercles * are not very dan 
, and do not obviouſly exiſt; they are 
DN bn dead bodies without the ſymptoms e- 
ver having appeared when alive ; but when they 
become more numerous or larger, and occupy 
2 conſiderable part of the lungs, they begin ſer» 
fibly to impede their functions; the patient 
finds a difficulty in breathing, and is cafily out 
ot breath; going up hills, walking, violent mo- 
tions, hot rooms, and wet weather affect him; 
he breathes ſhort, and is ſomctimes obliged to 
be quite till, but has commonly ncither pains 
nor heat at the breaſt, | 
As the malady encreaſes, theſe ſymptoms be- 
come ſtronger, joined to a linle dry frequent 
cough ; but ſometimes, nevertheleſs, violent fits 
happen, combined with obſtructions in fome 
of the vicera of the lower belly, and above all 
in the ſmall lobe of the liver, and attended with 
a weight at the pit of the ſtomach, ſometimes 
an uneaſineſs all round the body, as if one had 
a girdle drawn too tight. 


® Vide 4 . 


$SncT. 


103. 


Tubercles neglected too long or badly treat- 

ed, or ſometimes even though ever ſo well 
treated, may have bad conſequences ; either 
the patient periſhes merely through a ceffation 
of the action of the lungs, without inflamma- 
tion or ſuppuration, which throws him inſcn. 
fibly into a weakneſs and conſumption, with 
ſymptoms. fimilar to thoſe mentioned in ſcct. 
98, and finally into a mortal languor, When 


- theſe tubercles ſuppurate and ulcerate. 


SECT. 104. 
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The firſt method of termination is not un- 
common, the afflicted die without pain, even 
without cough or ſpitting ; other times he has 
a cough and ſpitting, but only voids a ſlimy 


/ matter ariſing from the irritation of the veſſcls 


of the lungs like the ſpitting in the beginni 
of the rheum, very rarcly drops of blood, a 


nd 


morc uncommon ſtill, at the expiration of the. 


diſcaſe, corrupted matter. 


SECT. 


10g. 


The ſeeoed termination is an inflammation 


of the tubercles; theſe tumours compreſſing 


the ſound neighbouring parts, cauſe an obſtruc- 


tion. A tever beg 


ins, the ſwelling is inflamma - 


tory, the patient has a ſhivering, fever, cough, 
oppreſſion, and all the ſympioms of a ſlight in- 
flammation or thick rheum: the diſorder often 


receives this laſt name; it terminates by a final 
ſuppuration at the bottom of the tubercle; he 
ſpics a ſmall quantity of corrupted matter for 

a cw 
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a few days or weeks, he keeps his room, drinks 
balſamic pc ctorals, and is cured for a While. A 
ſecond tubercle makes greater progreſs; the 
inflammation is heightened by heat, the ſame 
ſymptoms, cauſed by the firſt, are re produced 
and cnd ſimilarly. : 

The ſame ſcene is often repeated during ſeve · 
ral years, and becomes more frequent with 
time; at laſt part of the lungs being deſtroyed, 
the reſources are deſtroyed ; the termination is 
no more complete, a permanant ſuppuration is 
eſtabliſhed, the lungs are deſtroyed, a purulent 
- -— ſucceeds, and the concluſion is 
dc 


SECT. 106. 


This ſpecies of diſorders of the breaſt though 
known ever ſince the firſt exiſtence of phyfict- 
ans, and well deſcribed with its two termina- 
tions by Hippecr ates himſelf, has not ſufficient- 
ly excited the attention of phyſicians. At the 
end of the laſt century, Mr. Merton, an Eng+ 
liſh phyſician, and about forty years fince, Mr. 
Defſault, a phyfician of Bourdcaux, made the 
importance of this article evident: nevertheleſs 
it has not been ſufficiently conſidered as yet, 
and many phyſicians ſeem ſcarcely to know it; 
and what is ſtill more alarming, its treatment is 
really difficult even when known,” becauſe care 
muſt be taken in giving the attenuants neceſſary 
to remove the obſtruction not to cauſe an in · 
mation. 

In the beginning, while the diſorder is only 
a crude tubercle without inflammation or ſup- 
puration, an innocent regimen, conſiſting al- 
moſt entirely of herbs, frui:s and water, once 
ar oltener bleeding, if the patient ſeems to be 
plethoric 
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ric, aperient remedies of the mildeſt 
iads, among which M. Default with reffon, 
places mercury, of which I have often ſcen the 
good effects, ſoap pills, an extract of hemlock 
and juice of white horchound, are the beſt re- 
medies. It is in the cure of this ſpecies that 
the water creſſes hath gained a reputation ſupe- 
rior to moſt other things. Milk is improper 
in theſe caſes, and if uſed, peculiar circum 
ſtances in particular patients are the occaſion, 
and in general, we 2dviſc not to uſe it roo indiſ- 
criminately in all kinds of coughs: there are 
many in which it is very hurtful. 
When the diſorder takes the firſt turn, and 
is arrived to the criſis mentioned in ſect. 103, 
it is a moſt incurable phthiſic; a cure cannot 
be expected, and all that can be hoped for is to 
retard its progreſs; the means to effect which, 
vary ſo much that it would be improper here 
to inſert them, 


SeEcT. 107. 
In the inflammatory ſtate of each tubercle 
while it remains, treat the patient accordingly 
bleeding, innocent drinks, oxymel “, nitre, 
and light diet; and when it is arrrved to the 
ſtate of ſuppuration, let him be confined to ve- 
getable diet, honey, and barley water, or pro- 
pectoral infuſions, ſuch as ground ivy and 
edwell; and if he has a ſmall fever daily, 
all doſes of mineral acids will be of ſervicc. 


* Oxymels are forms of medicines in which honey and 
negar ate united. 
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Sect. 168. 


Decoftions of ſaponaccous herbs are often 
uſeful in this diſeaſe, they work upon the tu- 
bercules like aperients, and at the fame time 
correct the inflammatory diſpoſition of the 
blood : for which reaſon they may be ſucceſl- 
fully uſed as long as this firſt ſtate ſubliſts, the 
pulſe js hard, and the blood retains the plevuri- 
tic cruſt ; and I have often ſeen the good effect 
of nd-ivy, groundſel, ſow-thiſtle, great 
leek, &c. but when the ſtate of the blood 
is changed, and paſſes from inflammation to- 
wards diſſolution, they muſt be profcribed be · 
cauſe they baſte its progrefs. 


SECT. 109. 


We find conſumptions, tho” different at firſt, 
fimilar in their laſt ſtage, which is that of a ſup- 
paration eſtabliſhed upon the lungs. At this pe- 
riod the requiſite remedies are the fame for all 
ſpecies, and are ſoon equally uſcleſs : the cure 
of this diſeaſe requires a ſpecific to deſtroy the 
viewent diſpoſition of the blood, but unhappi- 
ly none ſuch is yet known; therefore all that 
can be tryed is to cauſe the patient, 

1. To live uniformly upon vegetables or 
im-milk ; this regimen does not deſtroy the 
purulency, but forms a kind of blood, much 
lels ſuſceptible of corruption than meat, aud 
by that means retards its progreſs. 

2. To give remedics which concur to the 
ſame end, moderate the fever, and at the ſame 
time ſupport the ſtrength: ſmall doſes of Je- 
laits bark and a little ſpirit of vitriol in their 
wamon drink, above all, at the time of the 

encrealing 
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encreaſing fit, are uſeful ; a lictle myrrh often 
does good; a ſimple decoction of barley, oat- 
| , or rice, an infuſion of periwinkle, cquals, 
ill in my opinion, the moſt boaſted drinks. 


SECT. 110. 


While ſtrength remains, and the pulſe con- 
tinues ſtrong, a little blood frequently taken a- 
way is beneficial, becauſe it prevents the inflam- 
mation in the lungs which the matter would 
cauſe, and an increaſe of the fever which would 
be the conſequence : thus it always retards, 
though it cannot cure the diſorder, and for all 
the prejudice of the public and many phyſicians 
againſt bleedings in conſumptive complaints, my 
own experience has confirmed what M. Dover, 

many years ſince, aſſerted in their favour ir this 

diſorder; the characters and difference of 
which bave not as yet been ſufficiently examim- 
ed, and which 1 may, perhaps, farther inveſti- 

gate in a future work of this kind. I (hall 
now proceed to, | 


Dis onbzis of the Lowes Berrv. 


SECT. 111, 


The firſt is bad digeſtions, but as the proper 
treatment of them has been mentioned, nothing 
farther can be ſaid here upon that head 

The inteſtines being upon the ſame conſtruc- 
tion, and of the ſame uſe as the ſtomach, are | 
ſubject to the ſame diſorders, and ſhould be 
treated in the fame manner as in ſet, 81, When 


the patient feels a heat in them, and is * 


An, XI. of treating particular Diforders, tog 
ind at the ſame time has fluſhings, drought, 
and a quick pulſe, the uſe of freth water as 
table-drink, glyſters of ſimple water, and care - 
fully abſtaining from all hearing meats will re- 
medy thoſe ſymptoms while purges are tried ia 
vain, fince in general they only irritate. But 
when ſuch ſimple aſſiſtance is inſufficient, every 
morning and evening half a quarter of an 
ounce of cream of tartar ſhould be taken, or 
a quarter of an ounce of pulp of cafſia recent- 
extracted, without mixing water, as is com- 
monly done by the apothecary. If the enwails 
are tender, and if there is no fever but only a 
t deal of heat, dryneſs, and inflammation, 
— which are often the effect of a ſha 
bile too much irritated, the ſofteſt pulp of cat- 
fin is to be preferred; in the fever cream of 
tartar is beſt, warm baths are likewiſe excc!lent, 


SncT. 112, 


The hwmorrhoids are another diſorder of 
the inteſtines, which for above an age were 
generally looked upon as beneficial, though ia 
reality pernicious. This inconteſtable priaciple 
may be eſtabliſhed, that they are always the 
effeft of bad health. Ir is true, that while this 
bad ſtate continues, they are an evil which may 
t others, but ſince they are an evil, tho' 
ppertable, aod but little incommodious, that 
may decome painful and dangerous, and that 
herwiſe their irregularitics, when habitual, 
are as inconvenient as the irregularity of the 
tourſes, they ought to be checked in their very 
appearance; that is to ſay, all poſſible 
means ſhould be uſcd to deſtroy the original 
uſes, which are commonly obſtructions in the 

K bowels 
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bowels of the lower belly, too much blood, a 
ſtubborn coſtivncſs, and ſedentary life. 

The ſuperabundance of blood is leſſened by 
diet, a vegetable regimen, now and then laxa« 
tives, ſulphur, and cream of tartar, 

The means of removing coſtiveneſs has been 
ſhown : ſtoppages in the veſſels now require at- 
tention. 


OssTaucrTions in the BowzLs. 


SECT. 113. 


Obſtructions are the impediments which the 
Juices meet with in paſſing through the ſmall 
veſſels, and have various degrees: a flow circus 
lation, in ſome part, either owing to weak veſ+ 
ſels, thickneſs, or viſcidity of the fluids, or 
ſome compreſſion, to which the part is expoſed, 
is the origin of obſtruction: if the circulation 
entirely ceaſes in ſome veſſels, the obſtruction 
is more mature, and when it ceaſes in all, com - 
plete, If the part at the ſame time has acquir- 
ed a great degree of hardneſs, and the nerves 
fo much compreſſed as to become inſenſible, 
the diſorder is a ſcirrhus ; no part is exempted 
from obſtructions, the lungs and brain are ſub- 
ject toit, but the bowels moſt. 

1. Becauſe they have from ſeveral cauſes 2 
ſlow circulation. 

2. For a reaſon not ſufficiently attended to, 
viz. the being more expoſed to irregular preſ- 
ſure, which depend on the continual variation 
in the diſtenſion of the ſtomach and bowels. 

3. By the nature of the humours which are 
ſeparated in moſt of the bowels; and above all, 
on account of the bile, too ſuſceptible of _ 

* 9 ncſi 
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neſs and hardneſs : fo that of all the viſcera 
none are ſo liable to obſtructions as the liver, 
Of ten adults who have obſtructions, nine 
of them are in the liver; others have them 
chiefly in the myſcntry, which is their common 
ſeat in children, and ſometimes in the pylorus, 
which being ſurrounded by many glands, is 
conſequently very liable ro obſtructious, and 
eaſily ſcirrhous—a cruel diforder at- 
tended by vomitings, a weight, and afterwards 
pain in the part productive of death, the pa- 
tient periſhing with hunger, and after having 
felt the ſharpneſs and corruption of the hu- 
mours, and above all of the bile, which is always 
difordered, and ſometimes black and faetid. 
Of caſes in this ſpecies we want better accounts 
than have hitherts appeared. 

The ſpleen is — ſeldomer obſtructed than 
b commonly believed. 


SECT 114. 


The firſt.remedy is temperance; for only by 
diminiſhing the humours, a re-cſtabliſhment of 
the circulation in the obſtructed part can be 
hoped for. 

Care to avoid greaſy and viſcous aliments, 
ch as feet, heads, and entrails of animals; 
paſtry, milk, cheſnuts, potatoes, and indced 
whatever cauſes phlegm, 

The choice of meliorating aliments, ſuch 
as and watery fruits. Obſtructions which, 
have withſtood all other remcdics, have been 
removed by living fix months upon wild ſuc- 
cory : and all kinds of ripe fruits which ſuc- 
cecd each other without intermiſſion, from the 
earlieſt cherries, to autumnal grapes; with a 
litle bread and watcr. 

; i 2 _ 
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4. By regularly rubbing with a dry flannel 
every morning, the part affected and the bowels, 
which facilitates the circulation, and diffolves 
the thick humours. The uſe of theſe friftions 
is deſcribed at large in an Eſſay en the Health of 
Sedentary Perſons. 

5. By much exerciſe in country air, without 
* which ſucceſs cannot be hoped for. 

6. By a conſtant uſe of attenuating remedies, 
beginning always with the mildeſt: the beſt are 
the juice of ſuccory endive, and anti-ſcorbutic 
herbs, ſimply expreffed when the ſeaſon, plant, 
and ſtomach permit; an extract may be pre- 
pared when the plants are no longer juicy; 
when the ſtomach cannot retain any thiag ras; 
or finally, when it is necefiary to diſſipate the 
virulent, or too active juices, ſuch as hemlock ; 
Venice ſoap, gums, antimonial preparations, 
bitter ſalts, cream of tartar, ſca-water, mincral- 
waters, mercury, ſtcel, and apericnt roots. 

The choice of theſe remedies is determined 
by accidental circumſtances. Obſtruftions of 
the liver require the juice of fruits, herbs, ſalts, 
cream of tartar, ard ſaline mineral watcrs. 
Thoſe of the meſentery, ſoap pills, gums, mer- 
curry, antimony. ſteel, and mineral waters im- 

- pregnated with ſulphur. 

The intermifion or preſence of the fever, 
acid or putrid ſymptoms, require varicty of rc- 
medics. During the uſe of aperitives in ob- 
ſtructions, but particularly thoſe of the bowcls, 
purges mult be frequently employed. 

In thoſe of the pylorus care ſhould be taken 
not to uſe any ſharp remedy, the effects of 
which acting upon the part nſclf ulccrate it, 
and has terrible conſequences, 


SECT. 
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Warm baths, by relaxing the veſſcls, and di- 
hating the humours, greatly aſſiſt the cure, and 
when there is no reaſon to the contrary ſhould 
never be neglected, but above all in obſtructions 
of the liver. r 

Perſons ſubject to bad nerves are often 
troubled with obſtructions which are the con- 
ſequences of theſe diſorders, and require the 
fame remedies. But the moſt active which are 
given in other obſtructions, in theſe irritate too 
much, and inſtead of leſſeniog, encreaſe the 
diſorder. Warm mineral bathing, even with- 
out drinking the water, has often cured ob- 
ſruftions which had bafficd all other remedics. 


Of Cnoticxs from STowEs in the GATLT- 


BLADDER, 
SECT. 116. 
 Cholics, which depend on ſtones in the blad- 


der of che gall, and commonly ariſe from the 
paſſions more than any thing clſe, ſhould be 
corrected by drinking only water, and a vege- 
table diet ; the juice of herbs, above all ſuccory, 
lion, crefſcs, fumatory, are the beſt reme 
dies to expel ; whey, manna, honey, and lon 
journies in 2 iage, the motion of whic 
may be quickened, and rendered more rough, 
according as the uſe of the remedies mentioned 
have been continued; mineral waters and thoſe 


of Balaruc, which 2 excellent effects, 
3 ac 
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are very proper to deſtroy this diforder. But 
when there is room to ſuſpect ſtones of a larger 
fize, ſuch active medicines ſhould be avoided, 
which far from diminiſhing, encreaſes the did. 
order, augments the pain, and may have very 
bad effects. 


SECT. 117. 


The vapours and hypochondriac complaints 
remain to be mentioned, but cannot be fo co- 
piouſly treated of here, as in a work begun ten 
years ago, which I ſhall carefully execute and 
publiſh to the world, concerning diſorders of 
the nerves. I have nothing to add to what has 
been ſaid of nervous complain's in general, and 
ſhall therefore procced to female diſorders 
mentioned in ſect 47. 


IRREGULARITY of the Covursss. 


SecT. 118. 


The firſt is irregular menſes, arifing from 
the ſharpneſs of the humours, a tendency to 
obſtructions, and the mobility of the nerves 
and paſſions. This diſorder ſhould be carcful- 
ly treated, and in all ſuppreſſions depending on 
theſe cauſes, hot remedics are cautiouſly to be 
avoided, on account of irritating the nerves, 
and giving an inflammatory thickneſs to the 
blood, thereby prolonging inſtead of ending 
them. They yield to a mild regimen, a regu- 
lar life, warm baths, mild aperitives, conſtant 

cꝛerciſe; 
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exerciſe ; but purgatives, which are detri- 
mental in the ſuppreſſions, are more dangerous 
in thoſe which ariſe from nervous diſorders. - 

Frequent menſtrual evacuations, require the 
fame mode of life ; whey, baths almoſt cold, 
Jeſuits bark when it is certain there is no hot 
priaciple, — ntle purges, and ſome · 
tines ſtrong acids, ſeldom aſtringents, which 
in delicate perſons may cauſe ſpaſms or other 
nervous complaints. Milk made the ſole nou · 
riſhment will cure ſome whom other things will 
hardly caſc. 


MiSCARKRIAGES. 


SECT. £20, 


There are two things to be conſidered in the 
treatment of miſcar:iages. One to prevent a 
miſcarriage when it ſcems to threaten; the o- 
ther to prevent that diſpoſition to frequent miſ- 
carriages, which has been before mentioned, 
Theſe objects pre-ſuppoſe that the greateſt at- 
tention has been given to cxamine their cauſes. 

When it is a too great quantity or heat of 
blood that cauſes the miſcarriage, which is of- 
ten occaſioned by an exertion, ſtart, emotion, 
or extenſion of the arm, the befl remedy is di-+ 
rectly to bleed once or oftener; to put the pa- 
tient in a bed rather hard than ſoft; to let her 
be immoveable and filent ; to give her nothing 
but a few inſipid aliments and cooling drinks, 
uch as barley or rice waters, almond milk, 


* Ridin horſeback, is of all kinds of | exerciſe the 
and particularly fo in this „ * * 
chicken 
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chicken broth ; one or two gliſters daily to pre. 
vent the bad effects which hardened excrement 
may cauſe. The acuteneſs of the pain ſome 
times requires anodynes ; but ſometimes the 
beſt remedies are ineffectual; and when there 
is a plentiful flooding, ir is difficult to prevent 
a miſcarriage. Sometimes it is imagined that 
the diſcaſe is got the better of, the flooding and 
pain ceaſes, the patient revives and hopes, but 

in a few days the ſymptoms re appear, and nc - 
ver depart till the burden is dropt. 


SECT. 121. 


When the miſcarriage is cauſed by weakneſs, 
it is longer in taking place, being towards the 
fourth, fifth, or ſixth month, and is announced 
for ſome time before it arrives, by the mother's 
languor, weakneſs, paleneſs, pain in the reins, 
heavineſs in the bowels, a diminution of the 
infant's motion. If carly. when this ſtate be- 
gins, the mother is kept quiet, and takes no- 
thing but what is light and nouriſhing ; if ſome 
mild ſtrengtheners are given, intermixed with 
one or two laxatives, if it is ſuſpected that ſtop- 
pages in the prime vie are one cauſe of the 
weakneſs, and if applications are made to the 
reins according to the ſymptoms, the life of the 
child may be preſerved and a miſcarriage pre - 
vented. But if it is neglected, and the flood- 
ing begins, which in thi ies” comes leſs 
forcibly than in the other, there is but little 
hope; and indeed, it can hardly be wiſhed for, 
for this kind of miſcarriage rarely happens till 
after the death of the child. It is beit tor the 
mother to be delivered firſt, becauſe if the la- 
bour is ſtayed after the child is dead, the fcl- 
dom enjoys good health till ſhe is freed - it, 

ECT. 
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SECT. 122, 


ution to prevent miſcarriages a- 
mong thoſe who are ſubject to them, ſhould be 
carefully taken, as they are eaſily divined by 
the rules eſtabliſhed in the two preceding ar- 
ticles; but their application requires many di- 
reftions, and contains remedies which cannot 
be expected to be found in a work not deſigned 
to give any inſtruction to phyſicians, but to 
make Zznown to the patient what is neceſſary 
for the knowledge of her ſituation, that ſhe 
may perceive the neceſſity of a cure, and be 
wacltable to the advice of ſuch as direct it, 


ComnstqQuencts of Lazouks. 


SECT. 1:3. 


The conſequence of labours depends on the 
mother's ſtate of health, her conduct during 
gaancy, and her mode of living at all times, 
only method of being as happy in this par- 
ticular as the robuſt country woman, is to ac- 
quire her hcalih, but that being impoſlible, the 
means I have found to procure happy conſe - 
quences to delivery for women, for whom [ 
have had reaſon to fear in this period, are, 

1. Lo avoid, in the laſt weeks of pregnancy, 
all that is over heating, in temper, meats, and 
drinks. 

2. Daily exerciſe in open air till the time of 
gy, unleſs ſometbing eſſential prevent. 
It they are of hot temperament, full 
Rong pulſe, and arc accuſtomed to plentiful 

| menſcs, 
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menſes, they muſt be let blood eight or ten 
days before the time, and ſometimes during the 
labour. 

4. The body ſhould be kept open during the 
latter end of pregnancy, not only by glyſters, 
but even by gentle purges. Pregnancy gener- 
ally cauſes bad digeſtions : at firſt they have 
loathings and longings; they eat what is un- 
healthy, and the ſtomach operates badly. In 
a few months when the ſtomach recovers, the 
bowels are oppreſſed by the weight of the child, 
their functions are neceſſarily impeded ; even 
the ſecretions of the bile ſuffer ; it gathers, the 
matter corrupts and forms that putrid heat 
which I have aſſigned as a principle cauſe of 
the effects of bad labours, When before la- 
bour they have purgative evacuations, it pre- 
vents theſe evils. 

5. To procure the ſame openneſs of belly 
after the labour by glyſters, or even laxatives, 
which are generally too mach dreaded in that 
fituation, and of which 1 have ſcen the good 
effects when given in proper time, and when it 
appeared neceſſary, in the firſt day of the 
in-lying; and fo far are they from hurting the 
diſcharges which follow delivery, that they ren- 
der them eaſy and regular, and ent their 
ſuppreſſion and inflammation of the uterus, 
which is often the conſequence, by removing 
the irritation which cauſes them. But it is not 
here adviſed ta purge upon all occafions, and 
at all labours ; many times it is unneceſſary, at 
other times does harm; but by numberleſs ob- 
ſervations it has been found requiſite, where 
the ſymptoms appear to demand evacuation, 
purging may be without any hefitation. 


Secr. 
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SECT. 124. 


means which contribute to good 
ntribute to prevent an effuſion of 
nder it uncommon. When it is 


circumſtances, which ſome day or other mp 
haps be the ſubject of a pamphlet, in whic 

Tüll recount all the obſervations which I have 

had occaſion to make, and ſome not hitherto 


known; but here | ſhall confine myſelf to ſome 


_ particulars. 

firſt is carefully, in the regimen and re- 
medies, to avoid acids ; tho” a ſtrong fever may 
ſeem to require them ; but they are always pre- 


judicial, at leaſt unleſs indicated by a compli- 
cation. 


The ſecond is, that as long as there is no 
gutherings made, but the milk is mixed with 
the maſs of humours, abſorbents joined to di- 
luents and intermixcd with ſome purges, arc the 
beſt remedics. 

The third is, as the nerves in theſe caſes are 
very delicate, and ſuſceptible of irritation or 
ſpaſms, all violent remedies ſhould be avoided. 

The fourth is, nature being weakened by this 
milky humour, which ſometimes cauſes the 
. or obſtructs the organs where it goes, it 

often requiſite to call in the aſſiſtance of 
ſtrengtheners, notwithſtanding the fever ; and 
even a very conſiderable fever, which, it it a- 
file from a quite different cauſe, muſt be treat- 
& with cooling things. It has happened more 
than once, that for want of making this obſer- 
ation, phyſicians, otherwiſe ſkilful, have ſuf- 
red their patients to languiſh many months 


bs under 


under continual fevers, which nothing could 
NN nf e ptoms 
5 is, when appear ſym 
which ſeem to indicate an inflammation on ſome 
internal organ, nothing ſhould be neglected to 
remove it; the leaſt inflammation may draw 
the aiilky gathering to that part, which then 
will require ſtrong external applications to de- 
ſtroy it. b 21 
The fixth is, ſometimes baths of mineral 
waters may be of great uſc, when all other re- 
medics have failed. | 


Fivor ALBUs. 


SECT. 125. 


To treat copiouſly of the fluor albus would 
take as much time as the milky effuſions, but 
I muſt here likewiſe reſtraia myſelf io generals. 


SECT. 126, 


They are often the effects of bad digeſtions ; 
the bad conſequences of which not being re- 
paired by an active life, form a quantity of 
ſlimy matter and wateriſh blood, which cauſcs 
habitually this running more or leſs plentiful 
or permanent : the chief fymptoms of which 
are mentioned in fect. 65. A dry regimen, 
much exerciſe, a long uſe of reſtoratives, and 
ſome purges, are the common remedies. It is 
principally in this claſs, which is the moſt com- 
mon, that all hot waters are detrimental z and, 
a 


: Art. XI. of treating particular Diſorders. 121 
| # the author of Experimental Phyſic remarks, 
the bad affefts of coffee with milk or cream 
ac inſtantly evident, a cure cannot here be ef 
ſedded without the patient abſtains from what 
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Sect. 127. 


When they ariſe from a general bad fate of 
the maſs of humours, from a real 


SncT. 126. 


y evacuations womb, 
leave a principle of weakneſs, which is the on- 
cauſe of the whites. When mild reſtora- 
12 long, 2 waters, and 
purges (for cannot be cured without them 
with cold baths, are very uſeful. : 


Ster. 
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me uterus: this is habicually in the ſame 
ſtare as the membrane of the noſtrils and the 
lun;s at the beginning of a rheum. Heat and 
heavinels in the bowels, with ſymptoms of a to. 
4 lerable ſtate of health, uſually accompany this 
ſpecics. Bleeding, warm baths, dilucncs, afs 
milk, and a mild regimen, often effect a cure; 
put hot and ſtrong things are kuriful, 


SECT. 130, 


In all theſe caſes care ſhould be taken to 
guard agiinſt aſtringents, which ſuppreſs the 
diſeaſe without deſtroying the cauſes, and have 
pernicious effects. 

Mineral beths art uſcful in caſes almoſt def- 
te. 

— — be placed among thoſe 
which are hereditary ; even ſometimes it ap- 
pears very early: I kave frequently feen it at 
the age of ſeven years, and once at three 

4 It. is true, I could trace the cauſes 
A of theſe carly maladics in the mother, or faults 
. of the regimen. They are ſometimes in young 
perſons preceded by diforders in the bowel, 
which ceaſe when they appear; others com · 
plain of cholics when the whites are in ſmall 
quantity. 

When they are ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed 
| without their cauſe being removed, the conſe- 

quences are head-achs, coughs, and ſometimes 

the jaundice. 

I ſhall finiſh this eſſay, (the omiffions and 
imper fections EE 2 1 * — of) by 
ating, t am m preſenting a 
et ofortmacion. It cannot be hoſe to 

"whor it is moſt neceflary=men 8 their 

a uauon, 
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ftuation, talents, reputation, long experience, 
and 2a well eſtabliſhed authority, Gre them the 
fight of ſpeaking uſcful truths without fear of 
offence, with that energy which is neceſſary io 
perſuade. I like others, may behold with re- 
gret, perſons who, by their birth, employment, 


"and education, are called to fill the moſt e eu- 


tial ſtations in ſociety, to whom they are dear, 
and whoſe health is as important as their influ- 
ence might be powerful, are preciſcly thoſe 
who enjoy the worſt, becauſe they con inually 
hbour to deſtroy it, by following a mode of 
life which is directiy oppoſite to it, and which 
is ſo far from * their 2 ſhortly 
wes them o v wer of enjoyin 
aig throwing 22 that ſtaie which: 
excludes all. — Is it poflible that they can give 
themſelves up to illuſion in-a poim fo eſſential? 
Are there any to whom it is indifferent whe- 
ther they are well or ill? Can the inc ſtimable 
benefit of health be ſo perfectly unknown to 
every individual in one rank of ſociety, as to 
be ſcarely defired, or what is worſe, that lan- 
guor ſhould be as attractive as the cxcreſcnce 
on the throat is to the inhabitants of the Alps, 
or blackneſs to the Negro? This thoughtleſe 
exceſs is ſcarce credible ; for ſure none but a 
malicious ſatyriſt can ſay that it is not faſbionabls” 
„ be well. What faſhion is it but a faſhion' 
which renders it impoflibic to be happy, and to 
diſcharge our duty properly ? Never ought it 
to be received i order of mechanics, much 
leis by thoſe which are compoſed of perſons 
the moſt intelligent, who truly languiſh by er - 
ror, not ſyſtem, and who will undoubtedly be 


happy in being diiabuſed. I ſhall congratulate- 
L 2- myiclf- 
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myſelf if the peruſal of this eſſay ſhould & 
vince to any the danger of their manner of 
living, and recal them to one lefs detrimental, 
or engage other phyſicians better fituated for 
he purpoſe, more able and eloquent than my. 
Felf, to execute ſo neceſſary a work, of which 

5 w is indeed but the outlines. 
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High, Illuſtrious, and Mighty Lords, 
O former bounties, your Excellen- 
cies have juſt now added one ſtill 
more conſiderable, by creating in my 
favour an office as honourable as unex- 
pected. Having no other method of 
ſhewing my gratitude, permit me, High, 
Illuftrious, and Mighty Lords, to offer 
you in this public manner, the imper- 
fet expreſſion of it, and be pleaſed to 
accept with indulgenee this firſt eſſay of 
my academical labours in the 
you have entruſted me with. May Pro- 
yidence proſper this eſtabliſhment, and 
pour down its moſt precious bleſſings on 
the republic over which you preſide, as 

well 
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lencies, . the continuation of whoſe ex- 


aked benevolence. I venture earneſtly to 
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T was never my intention to have given this 
difi-rtation in French, | had even prevent- [ 


ed Mcff. Didot and Graſſet from printing the 
tranſlations of it offered to them: beſides the 
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it was drawn up. I have been obli 
and an abominabſc trauſlation 
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phlet, which I knew nothing of till I 
lr ps rm in a catalogue: M. Tiffor 
„ himſelf has been ſo kind as to look over this 
* tranſlation ; he has approved of the notes 
_ * which have been added, and we have made 
* uſe of his remarks with thankfulneſs *.” 
Lat firſt only intended to have corrected it 
by the original, and juſt to have given 4 faith- 
ful tranſlation of it; but this I found impoſſi- 
ble: ſo that being obliged to throw it into a 
new form, I determined to inſert all the cor - 
reftions and additions defigned for the new 
Latin edition; it may therefore be looked u 
almoſt as a new work; but which will un 


upon the diſorders incident to the learned, yet, 
I may venture io ſay, hat the ſudject is ſtill al- 
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municate the important obſervations they may 
have been able to make upon their own ſituation. 

There is nothing new in the part concerning 
diet; almoſt all the advices I have given, may 
be found in all the authors who have written 


on the methods of ing health. But if 
we acquire eminence by publiſhing new truths, 


| _ fo on the other hand we make ourſelves uſeful 


by collecting thoſe which are known, for the 
benefit of the perſons to whom they are neceſ- 
fary ; and furely one is as good as the other. 

Although it becomes more and more the 
euſtom to leave quotations out of French writ- 
mgs, yet | have erved them, becauſe they 
appear to me uſeful, Authors who exhavit 
their ſubject, and leave nothing for their ſuc- 
eciſors to ſay upon it, may do without them; 
their works are com di which will 
never be touched again: but unfortunacely this 
3s not the caſe with me, any more than with 
many others, and therefore I think it right to 
nce quotations, that if any one Id 
chuſe to go on with the ſame taſk, he may 


nad out more readily from whence information 


and affiſtance may be had. I have not done 
it in performances which are only. the reſult of 
my own obſervations ;- but when we apply the 
remarks of ethers to our own uſe, there is cer- 
tainly no impropriety ia giving them the credit, 
dy a few letters at the bottom of each page, 
where they cannot be inconvenient to any body. 


Laos Au, 


April's, 66. 


N. B. The notes marked T. are the aurbet's ; 
ed K. are by the late Dr. Kirkpatrick ; the others by the 


Ph who wrote the notes on the Diſeaſes of of 
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GENTLEMEN, 


pre 
or, I pro 
on this firſt occaſion, to have obſerved the va- 
rious relations which medicine has to the other 


pu oer 
tant precepts in which medicine coincides with 
religion ; and entirely to have filenced thoſe 
3 have dared to calum · 

niate 


/ 


_ falſely accuſed of Atheiſm, 
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niate the religious principles of phyſicians. My 
ſatisfaction would have ſtill iocreaſed, by 
diſplaying the many lights reflected on religion 
by a fcience, which, from a thorough ſcrutiny 
into the phyfical ſtate of the moſt perfect crea- 
ture, from the admirable mechaniſm of a man 
inhealfh, and perhaps the ill more ſurpriſing 
recovery of one from fickneſs, eſtabliſhes the 
moſt unanſwerable demonſtrations of the ex- 
iſtence, and of the infinite wiſdom, of his 
Creator. Were it poſſible to ſuppoſe every 
notion of a Deity effaced in the minds of 
men, phyficians would ſpeedily revive in them 
the ſublime ideas which their profeſſion affords 
them ot that Eternal Being, of whom none 
(if a phyſician may be permitted to affirm it) 
have conceived and reaſoned more competcnily, 
or with greater impreſſion and dignity. 

What a number of authorities might I quote 
in vindication of this ſentiment! I muſt not, 
however, omit our father Hippocrates, who 
firſt argued againſt the exiſtence of chance, 
and maintained, that all events which were 
called fortuirous, were directed by the will of 
the Almighty . Neither muſt I omit Galen, 


_ © If the religious ſentiments of Hippocrates have been falſely 
called in queſtion by ſome, they have been as powerfully vindicat- 
ed Tor: John Stephano, a Venetian phy ſician, publiſhed at 
Venice in 16 38, a very intereſting work, entitled Hippocratis 
Coi Theologia, w he that the tenets of this pby- 
ficlan, ns well «s thoſe of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Galen, agreed 
much with the Chriſtian religion; and in 1688, M. Drelia- 
court gave a .Greck oration upon the ſame ſubject, which hes 
been tranſlated into French. At the beginning of this century, 
Mr. Grundling, proteffor at Halle, publi under the title 
of Leiſure Hours, « collection of diſſertations in the German 
language, one of which was intitled Hippocrates Atheiſt; 

. Goclicke in , and afterwards in his Hi 
Phyfic;z M. Triller, in a 
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a writer next in fame to Hippocrates, who has 
proved in a very circumſtantial manner, that 
the actions and uſes of the different parts which 
compoſe the thumb. are a ſufficicnt demon- 
firation of the exiſtence of a Cod; and who 
calls his book De Uiu Partium, &c. a monu- 
ment erected to the glory of that Being“ Nor 
muſt Polychreſtus be forgotten, whoſe great 
picty recommended him to the glorious title of 
the *'* peculiar friend of God f: nor Boyle, 
who not only wrote many excellcut things him- 
felf, but alſo by a pious foundation bequeathed 
a large fund, in order to engage the moſt learn- 
ed men in England through all ages, in defence 
of nataral and revealed religion, againſt in- 
fidels and unbelievers, Should | not alſo men - 
tion his friend Sydenham, the modern Hippo- 
crates; the immortal Locke; the great Bocr - 
haave; and the celebrated Hoffman, a man 


with conſiderable additions; Mr. J. Le Clere, 
in his Bibl. Ane & Moderne, t. 18, p. 4at; a ip 
of 


a 


Gm have all of them © 
theſe heinous accuſations of Hippocrates, that the 


li 


in queſtion, Wherever be ſpeaks of any thin 
Deity, be does it as a man filled with the 
ſped for that awful Bin 

perſon mould be more 

than phyſicians 

and do not the 

the notice 

divines 
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truly pious, though not entirely free from ſu- 
itious » Neither muſt I paſs over 
filence thoſe of our own time; amongſt 
whom Mr. Tralles, who has ſo completely re- 
futed the ſophiſms of La Mettrie, certainly de- 
ſerves our notice *; as well as Mr. De Haller, 
who, with an energy. peculiar to himſelf, has 
given us a diſcourſe upon the dangerous prin- 
ciples and fatal conſequences of ipreligion; and 
has contraſted them with the fundamental 
truths and happy effects of Chriſtianity f. K 
is true, indeed, that the more enlightened phy- 
ſicians are, the leſs will they be liable to be in- 
fefted with ſuperſtition, or the extravagances 
of popular enthuſiaſm, or to be ſeduced by the 
workings of a diſordered imagination, which any 
reacher may lay down as the rule of truth, be- 
cauſe it is his opinion. On the contrary, they 
laugh-at. theſe phantoms, and are not-contented 
to embrace the ſhadow of truth inſtead of its 
ſubſtance, Hence ariſe the many accuſations, 
the many bitter inveRtives and calumnics, which 
have becn always outrageouſly miſapplicd to. 
thoſe who have the leaſt deſerved them. 

I ſhould have pointed out with no leſs ſatiſ. 
faction the ſtrict connections, nice dependen- 
cies, and perfect concatenations by which the 
ſcience of morals and that relating to health 
are reciprocally united; and ſhould have enter- 
ed upon this track with the greater confidence, 
as it has been already trodden by. our two great- 
eſt maſters, Hippocrates and Galen, The firſt, 
in his ſmall treatiſe on diet, endeavours chiefly 
to prove, that the ſouls of all men are alike, 
and accounts for the difference obſervable in 


®- Anime bumaes; &c. T. 


t Diſcours ſor I Irrcligion, # Nenfſchitel; 1736. 7. 1 
c 
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influence the various diſcaſes of the body bave 
upon the faculties of the ſoul. There are now 
more than ſixteen centuries elapſed, fince he 


4 whether ſome can be reſtrained, others ſpur- 
« red vn, ſome become incontinent, others ſo- 
« ber, enterprifing or timorous, mild, modeſt, 
% or moroſe, according 
« their food ; let them to me to ſettie 
« what diet be nec my or os; a 


For befides * relates to their 
or drink, 1 will alſo teach them the in - 
© fluence of the winds; the nature of the at- 
% moſphere which ſurrounds us, and out 
to them thoſe places which. are beſt adapted 
* * to their conſtitutions, as well as thoſe-which 


to the difference of. 
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Ho largely ſoever I might have expatiatcd 
upon this ſubject, it would. ſcarcely have been 
poffible to take notice of all the connections 
which law and plyfic have wich each other. It 
the legiſlator would compile a code of laws; 
or the judge on the bench decide any queſtions 
relative to civil, common, or eccleſaſtical law; 
they will meet with many inſtances, in which 
they will be obliged to call in the principles of 
our art to their aſſiſtance; and to apply to that 
extenlive branch of phyſic commonly called the 
medicina legalis, or medicine of the bar. 
It would be neceſſary to take a furvey of al- 
moſt all the parts of natural philoſophy, ſhould 
we attempt to enumerate the various relations 
which medicine bears to this ſcience. The firſt 
philoſophers, who employed ihemſclves in the 
contemplation of nature, applicd themſelves al- 
ſo to the cure of dilcaſes; and Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Den ocritus, &c. were equally ſx il - 
led in the great ſciences of medicine and phy- 
fics. Hippocrates firſt diſtinguiſhed theſe twe 
ſciences, not with intent to ſeparate them en- 
tirely, but on to reduce, into a fmaller com · 
paſs, an immenſe field of knowledge, ſuſſicient 
to occupy a number of well qualified men, and 
too extenſive to be ſufficiently cultivated by one; 


i $1 


7 But who can ſtand his raging force, 
oo © Wien rſt de d, they eats is horſe ! K. 
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in which, however, each co · operator is ſtill to 
remember, that the ſpot he works upon is a- 
part of one and the ſame whole. 

That branch of natural philoſophy employed 
in the ſtudy of the body, confidered merely as. 
a body., has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
yfics, while others have received their titles 
the different kinds of bodics, which were 
the ſubjects of their various enquires. I he hu- 
man body is the object of medicine; and how 
uſcleſs is medicine without a knowledge of 
phyſics ? Whoſoecver is-unacquainted with the 
powers and properties of bodies, and the laws 
of motion, will never be able to learn the art 
of healing: profeſſors of phyfic never deal with 
ſtudents ſo. ill qualified. Now it medicine 
reaps many advantages from phyſics, it muſt 
alſo be allowed that phyſics are no-Itfs uſeful 
to the former ; natural philoſophy having been 
much improved by. phyſicians. „ an 
Engliſh phyſician, was the firſt who laid open 
the phænomena, of “ electricity The | 
Boyle, a doctor of Oxford, has — 
ſcience of phyſics more than any other man of 
letters; Bocrhaave, in his experiments on the 
elements, has ſet this branch of knowledge in 
a new light; and to mention no more, the cc- 
lebrated Muſchenbroeck, whom all the writers 
in phyſc conſider as their leader, has laid the 


foundation of his reputation in the practical 
treatiſes he publiihed. | 
There is a connection between the ſtudy of me- 
dicine and that of languages, biſtgry and litera · 
ture, which, though not quite ſo ſiriking, is by 
ho means imaginary, What phyſician would 


* We think, under correction, this ſhould have been mag- 
eum; Gray having frſt wrincs en clettricity. K. 
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not be aſhamed of being uoacquainted with hi- 
- ory, or the belles lettres ? What phyfician. 
would relinquiſh the ſatisfaction of reading the 
fathers of che ſciences in- their own language ? 
or, who does not regret his being unable to 
zead that of the Arabian phyſicians, of whom 
we have no faithful tranſlations” extant ? 

Theſe ſciences allo derive reciprocal. affiſt- 
ances from that of medicine; which alone can 
clear up ſome obſcurities in hiſtory. Thoſe 
who wiſh to ſpeak pure and elegant Latin, are 
continually reading the works of Celſus, one 
of the moſt celebrated phyſicians among the 
-ancients; Pliny, although be never ed 
phyfic, yet was well acquainted with it, and 
directed his ſtudies chiefly to the advancement 
of medical knowledge; and it bas been juſtly 
affirmed'of him; that his readers did not oal 
find great affiſtance towards the knowledge of 
the Latin tongue in his writings, as in thoſe of 
other authors, but that even the whole of this 
language was contained in them. Aretzus, 
who is eſteemed a great proficient in the art of 
healing, — alſo well veried: in the Greek 
tongue. Galen has an eloquence peculiar to 
himſelf, as Ak zander de Tralles has likewiſe; 
and the learned in the Arabic language ſay, 
that it is no where to be found fo pure, as in 
the writings of the phyſicians. { 
It would ſcem at the firſt glance, from what 
I have advanced, that there were little difficulty 
in expatiating on ſuch a copious ſubject; but 
on a farther attention to it, I have been in- 
duced to think otherwife ; and therefore leav- 
ing this cleg-ntropic to men of ſuperior talent, 
I have choſen one from the practice of phyſic, 
which may pleaſe perhaps on its own account, 
and which only requires to be io a 
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manner. The huſbandman talks of his 
oxen , the ſailor of winds; but being invited 
as 2 phyſician to ſpeak before a learned body, I 
flattered myſelf with the hopes of engaging 
their attention, by an intereſting di ſe on 
the health of men of letters. 

{ 2. It has long fince been obſerved, that a 
cloſe application to ſtudy is prejudicial to 
health; and Celfus, after having informed men 
of learning of the dangers io which they are 
expoſed, by their immoderate attachment to it, 
has laid down ſome rules for guarding againſt 
them. Plutarch, that excellent judge of whatever 
is good and laudable, went farther by not only 
recommending to all learned men to attend to 
the rules of phyſic, but even to ſtudy medicine 
themſelves; for he thought it unreaſonable that 
they ſhould conſume their lives in enquiries 
frequently of little conſequence, while they ne · 
gledied the ſtudy of th itſelf. They cer» 
tainly do not know, ſays he, that this valuable 
art was for a long time a part of philoſophy; 
and that it is eſſentially neceſſary to thoſe per- 
fons who macerate themſelves with much dai 
thinking, and with many ſlcepleſs nights. 

13 e diſcaſes to which the learned are 
particularly expoſed ariſe from two principal 
cauſes, the perpetual labours of the mind, and 
the conſtant inaction of the body; an inveſti- 
gation into the fatal effects of which cauſes will 
exhibit an accurate deſcription of their diſeaſes. 

F 4. Metaphyſical ſpeculation enquires into 
the cauſes of the influence of the mind on the 
body, and that of the body on the mind : me- 


dicine is engaged in leſs abſtruſe, but perhaps 


De tauris dicit arator, navita de ventis : 
Qnod medicorum eſt, promittunt medici. T. 
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in/leſs uncertain reſearches ; it does not attempt 
to diſplay the firſt cauſes of this reciprocal 
power in the two diſtinct parts of which man 
conſiſts, but confines itſelf to an attentive ob- 
ſervation of the phenomena that reſult from 
x. Experience inſtructs the phyſician, that 
ſuch a peculiar ſtate. of the body muſt neceſſa - 
mly produce a certain correſpondent exertion 
of the foul; that fach emotions of the ſoul 
muſt unavoidably be attended with a reciprocal 
alteration. in the body; and that, while the 
foul is abſorbed in thought, a part of the brain 
is kept in a ſtate of tenſion, which becomes 
faciguing to it. Thus far only phyſicians ex · 
their enquiries ; and this indeed is all that 
is requifite for them to know. 

The conneclion of the ſoul with the body is 
822 that it is even difficult to con · 
ceive how one of them ſhould act, and the o- 
ther not be ſenſible, in a or a leſi de- 

of that action. The organs of ſenſe be- 
838 in motion, convey. the ſudject of 
thought to the mind, by acting on the fibres 
of the brain; and while the ſoul is employed 
in thinking, the parts of the brain arc in a 
greater or leſs forcible motion, and in a leſs or 
greater degree of tenſion. motions fa- 
ugue, the medullary or nervous portion of the 
brain ; and this delicate ſubſtance, after a long 
courſe of meditation, becomes as much exhauſt- 
ed as a ſtrong man is after ezerciſe“. Who- 


ever 


® A ſtriking inſtance of this 
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muſt have experienced this in himſelf; 
ainly no very ſtudious man, 
on coming out of his 
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we ſhall ſee that the muſcles o 

upon the ſtretch, and ſometimes appear even 

convulſed. Plato has taken notice of the 
ing the attention too 


- © The union of the ſoul 
ith the body is ſo intimate, that they reci- 
procally ſhare the good or evil which hap- 
to either of them; the mind cannot 

put forth its powers, when the body is tired 
| immoderate exerciſe; and too cloſe an 
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- That we may underſtand the influence the 
workings of the mind have upon the health of 
the body, we need only remember in the firſt 
place, fact I have already mentioned; and 
which every who thinks, and takes no- 
tice of his thinking, muſt be ſenfible of, viz. 
that the brain is in action during the time of 
thinking. 2dly, That every part of the body 
which is in action becomes weary ; and that if 
the labour continues for any length of time, 
the functions of the part are diſturbed. zdly, 
That all the nerves proceed from the brain, 
and exactly from that part of it ſuppoſed to be 
the ſcat of thinking, and called the ſenſortwm 
commune.  4thly, That the nerves are ſome 
of the moſt principal parts of the human 
frame; that they aſſiſt in all irs functions; and 
that whenever their powers are diſturbed, the 
whole animal cconomy muſt ſuffer. Theſe e- 
vident principles being once eſtabliſhed, every 
one muſt be ſenſible that when the brain is cx- 
hauſted by the action of the ſoul, the nerves 
muſt of courſe be injured; in conſequence of 
which, health will be endangered, and the 
conſtitution will at length be deſtroyed without 
any other apparent cauſe. 
$ 3. Books wrote on trifling ſubjects can 


bring on no other inconvenience than loſs of 
time, and wearineſs of fight; but thoſe which 
by the ſtrength and concatenation of ideas ſeem 
to raiſe the ſoul as it were above itſelf, and 
compel it to meditate, wear out the mind, and 
exhauſt the body; and the more we have been 
delighted with this meditation, and the longer 
it has been kept up, ſo much the more fatal 
will the conſequences be. M. De Monteſquicu 
obſerves, ** that every thing becomes tireſome 
« $0 us in proceſs of time, 2 
| * 
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* things which give us the greateſt pleaſure 
% the fibres which have been exerci 


* ter diſpoſed to ſerve us muſt take their turn 
* of duty, that labour, by this means, may be 
« divided amongſt them. M. Mallebranche 
was ſized with a violent don as he was 
reading L'Homme de Deſcartes ; and there is 
now at Paris a profeſſor of rhetoric, who finds 
himſelf  indiſpoſed at the reading ſome fine 
paiſages in Homer +. | 

$ 6. The brain, which is the immediate feat 
theſe emotions, the nerves which ariſe from 
and the ſtomach, which is furniſhed with 
many nerves of an exquiſite ſenſation, are the 
parts attacked, and commonly moſt injur- 
immoderate labour of the mind ; but 


— 


1 
| 

| 

A 
q 
1 | 
1 


of the injury, | 

4 7. M. Van Swieten ſpeaks of a man of 
whoſe health had bern impaired by lite- 
watchings f : whenever he liſte 
attention to any ſtory or trifling 


with 
tale, he was 


-A — and experienced 
at 


Pet Perte-feni/le, p. 113. 
Ly. De Melancholla & morbis Melanchol. tom 1. T. 
$ Theſc are what the ancients called Lucubrations. T. 

N leo th 
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length it made him quite ill 1. M. Viridit, my 
fellow citizen, was. acquainted with a woman 
who was ſcized with a violent fit of the colick, 
every time ſhe applied herſelf io any thing t; 
and a modern author ſpeaks of a man w 
arm ſwelled confiderably whenever he gave way 
to thought, or was ſuddenly affected by 
_ circumſtance . I was once conſulted by an 
Engliſh gentleman, who, during his ſtay at 
Rome, applied ſo cloſely to the mathematics, 
that after a few — he loſt the uſe of his 
eyes, alchough they ſhewed no outward appear- 
ance of injury, He made others read to him, 
but ſoon atter his ſenſes were of no ſervice to 
him; ſo that he could not bear the moſt trifling 
converſation for the ſpace of a few minutes. 
My friend M. Zimmerman gives an inſtance 
of a literary complaiat of too intereſting a na- 
ture to be omitted, A young gentleman of 
Switzerland, ſays that learned phyſician, gave 
hicaſclf up entirely to , metaphyſics ; he foon 
perceived that his mind grew- weary, which he 
endeavoured to conquer by cloſer application : 
this increaſed his diſorder ; notwithſtanding 
which he ſtudied ſtill more carneſtly. This 
conteſt laſted for fix months, and the diſeaſe 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the body and 
the ſenſes became injured. The bealth of his 
body was reſtored by medicines, but the mind 
and ſenſes degenerated in a manner almoſt im- 
rceptible into a compleat ſtupor. Although 
7 blind, he appeared not to ſee; al- 


+ Commentar. in Boerbaav. zphor. t. iii. p. 413. T. 


Train du bon Chile, t. ii. p. 647. This work ſeems to be 
Jittle known, although it appeared in 1738. uot before 
the death of the anthor; it contains a number of obicr- 
vations, «nd is thereſore worthy of more notice. * 


M. Berdenr Prix de Þ Acad. de Chr. t. vi. p. 199. T. 
| though 


" moud in his 
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he was not deaf, he ſeemed not to hear 
and although he was not dumb, he never ſpoke 
a(yllable. He flept however, cat and drank, 
without taſte, or without averſion; never aſk- 
ing for food, nor refuſing it when offered. He 
was deemed incurable, and therefore no medi · 


£ 
this ſtate dorin 
ion of 4 


ſeace; he ſtarted, complained 
in wardly, his hand up to his ear. This 
being obſerved, the n who was reading 
raiſed his voice; he then began to cry out, and 
diſcovered fymprioms of exquiſite pain: the ex- 
as , and he recovered his 
by excels of pain. The other ſenſes 
reſtored one after another in the ſame 
of way; and at the return of each ſenſe, 
that he recovered gradually 
his ſtupidiry ; but his pains were ſo acute, 
his ſtrength ſo far exhauſted, that be was 

a long time in great danger of dying. Av 
length nature prevailed almoſt without any aſ- 
fiſtance of art; his health was entirely re- 
Gored; and he is at preſent one of our moſt 


- ® This recovery, with ſcarcely any medical zfiftance, is an 
indiſputable averment ; and here an importantly medical query 
ariſes, viz, Whether- this recovery, which we ate informed, 
and find by the iſſue, was « compleat and one, would 
have been the conſequence of much or rather pharma- 


Dr. Tube cites this extraordinary , manifeſtcd great 
judgment in ſubmitting the cure (aſter the cauſe was evident, . 
nad the further continuance of it removed) almoſt entircly, if 
not ſciely (though doubtleſs under a proper regimen) to the 
conduct of nature, vhoſc own criſes, where her powers arc 
not too much d- pre ſſed for a liberal cxertion of them, are ve- 
ry gener. lly more copleat and cleQive, than our imitative- 
— ſor them by art. K. | 
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length it made him quite ill 1. M. Viridit, my 
fellow citizen, was acquainted with a woman 
who was ſeized with a violent fit of the colick, 
every time ſhe applied herſelf to any thing ; 
and a modern author ſpeaks of a man w 
arm ſwelled confiderably whenever he gave way 
to thought, or was ſuddenly affected by 
_ circumſtance . I was once conſulted by an 
Engliſh gentleman, who, during his ſtay at 
Rome, applied ſo cloſely to the mathematics, 
that after a few months he loſt the uſe of his 
eyes, alchough they ſhewed no outward 
ance of injury, He made others read to him, 
but ſoon atter his ſenſes were of no ſervice to 
him; ſo that he could not bear the moſt trifling 
converſation for the ſpace of a few minutes. 
My friend M. Zimmerman gives an inſtance 
of a literary complaint of too intereſting a na · 
ture to be omitted. A young gentleman of 
Switzerland, ſays that learned phyſician, gave 
himſelf up entirely to , metaphyſics ; he ſoon 
perceived that his mind grew- weary, which he 
endeavoured to conquer by cloſer application : 
this increaſed his diſorder ; notwithſtanding 
which he ſtudied ſtill more carveſtly. This 
conteſt laſted for fix months, and the diſeaſe 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the body and 
the ſenſes became injured. The bealth of his 
body was reſtored by medicines, but the mind 
and ſenſes degenerated in a manner almoſt im- 
rceptible into a compleat ſtupor. Although 
e was not blind, he appeared not to ſee; al- 


+ Commentar. in Boerhaav. zphor. t. iii. p. 413. T. 


Trait du ben Chile, t. ii. p. 647. This work ſeems to be 


little known, although it appeared in 1735, wot before 
the death of the author; it contains a number of obſer- 


vations, and is thereſore worthy of more notice. T. 
M. Bordenx Prix de Þ Acad. de Cir. t. vi. p. 199. T. 


though 
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he was not deaf, he ſeemed not to heary 
and h he was not dumb, he never ſpoke 
a ſyllable. He flept however, eat and drank, 
without taſte, or without averſion; never aſk+ 


inwardly, — his — up to his ear. This 

being obſer v n who was reading 
—_ his voice ; he —— began to cry out, and 
diſcovered ſymptoms of exquiſite pain : the ex- 
„ ard he recovered his 


kind of way; and at the return of each ſenſe, 
that he recovered eradually 
from his ſtupidity ; but his pains were ſo acute, 
and his ſtrength ſo far exhauſted, that be was 
for a loog time in great danger of dying. Av 
length nature prevailed almoſt without any aſ- 
fiſtance of art; his health was entirely ro- 
Gored; and he is at preſent one of our moſt 


- ® This recovery, with ſcarcely any medical zfiftance, is an 
indiſputable averment ; and here an ty medical query 
ariſes, viz, Whether: this recovery, which we ate informed, - 
and find by the iſſue, was « compleat and one, would 
have been the of mavch. or rather pharma- 


2 has manifeſted great 
judgment in ſubmitting the cure (aſter the cauſe was evident, . 
nod the further continuance of it removed) almoſt enticcly, if 
not ſolely (though doubtleſs under 2 proper regimen) to the 
conduct of nature, u hoſc own criſes, where her powers ste 
not too much drpreficd for à liberal cxertion of them, are ve- 

A more corpleat and cleQive, than our imitative. 
2 for them by art. K. 


N 2 learned 


2 
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learned philoſophers T. It is impoſſible to ex- 
Plain theſe phznomena otherwiſe, than by ad- 
mitting the nerves to be afedted, and by the 
influence the ſoul bas upon them. 

$ 8. Daily cxpericnce convinces us of, the 
power of the ſoul upon the ſtomach. 1 hoſe 
moſt addicted to reflection, perform their di- 
geſtion, cateris paribus, with greater . ; 
on the contrary, thoſe who think little, 
ally digeſt well, We frequently ſee — 
weak underſtandings eat and drink very freely. 
without ſuffering any inconvenience, gg 5 ran 
oy _ ſedentary lives, n not remark · 
ably ſtr conſtitutions. the co 4 
how — men do ve ſee, whoſe di 
geſiion is Aur oor with much pain and difh- 
culty, although they are. of a = habit of 
body, and uſe fome — The ſame orga- 
niſation of the human body which renders 0- vo- 
miting one of the firſt ſymptoms of an injur- 
ed brain, after a blow on the head, takes 

ace in all irritations of that organ: the effect 
is always proportioned to the cauſe : and if it 
is an uncommon thing that the labour of the 
mind ſhould be carried to ſuch, a height, as to 
produce inſtantaneouſly the ſame effects upon 
the nerves, as are occationed by a violent blow, 
yet there are ſtill ſome inſtances of this kind. 
A man of extraordinary genius, who has been 
extremely ſtudious, told me not long ago, that 
after having applied very cloſely for ſeveral 
hours together, as he found his imagination 


+ This obſervation is extrafted from. a chapter M. 7immer- 

man has inſerted in his Treatiſe on Experience in Medicine, 

upon the Effefts of the Attention of the Mind; be tock the 

trouble to tranſlate it for we after the firſt edition of this little 

work : the chapter is full of uſefui obſervations, which I Wal! 
T. 


highly 


hercaſter h. ve occaſion. to make uſe of 


ſtudy, that he vomited after 

is unhappy conſequence of inten 
application has been more conſtantly obſerv 
than any other t. Ariſtotle was obliged to w 
upon the region of the ſtomach a bladder filled 
with aromatic oil; and M. A. Antoninus had 


ons he could not get 
faſting for four and twenty 
of warm wine, in 


—_—_—_—— learning is much cul- 
ys, fiudy begins by impairing. 
the ſtomach ; and that if the complaint is not 
relieved, it may degenerate into a melancholy» 
A. famous Porwgueſe phyſician . uſed to ſay, 
Tus des Vac. ques, f. 248. 11 
3; what ray Narendra 
of the mind, and of none more frequently than of 
grief; yet there are inſtances where the tame have been 
produced by too cloſe an application to agreeable ſubjects. 
oats 13. p. 93%. T. 
e 1 that. 


of 
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that a vitiated ſtomach attends learned 


as ſurely as the ſhadow follows the bod I 
have myſclf ſeen patients who have l ered 


For this immoderate thirſt of 8, firſt by 
a lois of appetite, an entire inability of the di- 
which enſu- 


—— — and a total debility 
erwards they have been tormented with 
ſpaſms, convulſions, and at length with a total 
privation of all their ſenſes. 

F 9. The injury the mind has done the body 
ſoon recoils upon itſelf; for it has been the will 
of the Supreme Being, that as long as theſe 
wo ſubſtances continued together, the labours 
of the mind ſhould in a certain depend 
upon the health of the body: this truth has 
been rver acknowledged. Fliny the younger 
has emphatically declared, that ** the props of 
the body the foul 4.” Abd long 
before him Democritus had ſaid, Health in- 
„ creaſes the powers of the mind when the 
body is diſeaſed, the mind is not capable of 
« refleftion:$.”/ It is not therefore ſurpriſin 
that the mind ſhould be weakened, after it has 
Plato indeed choſe an unwholeſome for 
his lecture · room, thinking that if he was in 
leſs vigorous health, his mind. would be better 
diſpoſed to reflection; but his cot on this 
Occaſion is not to be admitted 2s an 
to what has been advanced, being directly con- 
rrary to his general doctrine, and only relative 
to his own peculiar habit, which was- rather 
bulky and inclined to fat; ſo that he was do- 
ſirous of having a fever, in order to become 
more lean. Neither ſbould it be objected chat 


Ber T. 
+ Epiſt. lib. 2. epiſt. 9. 
| Epit uin fes. 7. 


ſome 
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ſome men of great learning are fickly ; 
eee Ws Rene bf 
health, we ſhall be convinced that the diſorders 
they have been ſabjeft to, have not ariſen from 
any affection of the brain or nerves, whoſe ori- 
ers are ſometimes ſo ſtrong, that 

are but ſlightly diſturbed by the vitiated ſtate of 
the other , and remain capable of ſup» 


puſillanimity we were before ſtrangers to; dif 
dence, fear, grief, dejection and difpiritedneſs : 
he who was the moſt intrepid man now becomes 
the moſt timorous ; the lighteſt undertaking 
frightens him, the moſt triſſing unforeſeen iuci- 
dent makes him tremble; the lighteſt indiſpo- 
eien a to him a fatal diſcaſe; and the 
idea of fills bim with intolerable horrors. 
Some tyrants have condemned certain pbiloſo- 
hom they hated, to death, but have never 
able to make them fear it; how much more 
<#:ually would their cruelty have been exer · 
ciſed, if by ſuffering them till to live, they could 
have inſpired them with thoſe fears of death hy- 
pochondriacs are tormented with ? We ſec in- 
ſtances every day of men of learning, who per- 
ceiving the firſt figns of this diſtemper, have been 
obliged to forſake their favourite ſtudies ; whoſe 
nerves being weakened, they become incapable 
of attention x their memory fails: their ideas 
are confuſed; a ſenſation of heat in the head, 
. a- total dejection, and the appre> 
hands. 


of death makes the fall from their 
Quiet, nouriſhing and exerciſe, 
ſoon reſtore them to their former health ; but 
as ſoon as they return to their books, they are 


again obliged to quit them. WO 
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theſe alternatives j at night they are fatigued 
and caſt down ; they go to bed, but their nights 
are much ikkarbed ; 1 the irritability. of their 
rn 
times cven from the 5 thinking. I 
know a young man, er aving ſtudicd 
very bard, could. never open a. [ 
dei ſeized with convulſions of 
the face and head, which then ſeemed as if it 
were bound Uight with cords, It w 
needleſs to 
ampics, to 
tion, and its fatal influences upon 
ſyſtem, ſince they. would. only ſerve to ſwell the 
volume, without affording any addhional proof 
of the truth of the aſſertion, which — 
ſuſſicientiy eſtabliſned. Study (ſays 
„ M. Rouſſeau) — men tender, weakens 
their conſtitution, and when once the body 
4 has loſt-its. powers, thoſe of the ſoul are not 
2 — preſerved. Application wears out the 
% machine, exhauſts the ſpirits, deſtroys the 
« ſtrength, enervates the mind, makes us 4 
4 fillanimous, unable cither to bear fatigue, or 
* to keep our paſſions under 
11. The labours of the mind do 
weaken and / irritate. the nervous ſyſtem, dot 
2 produce diſorders of the nerves, which are 
elende. and cannot be miſtaken. 
| 2 ew a grammarian who was feized with 
an/epilepric fit whenever he was intent upon 
teaching or thinking of any thing . I have 
myſelf 


n, and M. Van Swieten obſerves the 
fame, very; promiling children, who have been 


5 — — 


| * Preface de Nerciſſe, owes ee. 1. N 21193. T. 
1 De Loci Ad. L. 5. e. 6. Chart, t. 3. Pp. 46. T. 
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that they have become epilepiic during the reſt 
of their lives. M, Mg trcoinele r0nhg 
man who was ſeized with a momemary fit, 
whenever his“ mind or his memory were over - 
loaded; as ſoon as he quiited his ſtudies, the 
tations ceaſed, and he recovered his health +. 
The famous Petrarch was afflicted in the ſame 
manner. 2 T 
{ 12. An infinite number of other diſeaſes 
are brought on by ſtudy; beſides thoſe which 
immediately attack the nerves by diſturbing the 
ſyſtem. A celebraicd mathematician troubled 
with an hereditary gout, and who was always a 
very Hi. rag man, haſtened the fir, by | applying 
too ly to 4he ſolution of a diff => 
blem 5. The uncommon. accident which hap» 
to M. le Chevalier D' ay is well 
after an aſſiduous application for the 
ſ of four months, without any previous 
Rmpiom of diſcaſe, his beard, his. eye laſhes, * 
his eye-brows, and in ſhort all the hair of bis 
head and body fell off j. This phænomenon 
was certainly brought about by the liule bulbs, 
which are the roots of the hair, being deprived 
of nouriſhment; and this might ariſe from 
three cauſes: 4ſt, from the powers of the ſto- 
mach, the firſt organ of digeſtion and nouriſh · 


This rationa that the perſos affefted thus 
not be conſtituted by nature for a man of letters, tho 
fired perhaps for ſome other purſuit. We may be cer- 
tain, the proportion of people intended for Nudy and contem- 
plation, and of thoſe intended for various employments, even 
down to ſervitude, isevery wiſely ordered by Providence, 
though we ſcidom form the calculation. As the condition of 
our exiſtence in this life requires more labour than ſpeculation 
or | amuſement, it is doubtleſs very right that the unkarned 
Kovld conſtitute the majority in cvery Hate. 
— Ration. de Epileps. 5 19. 7. 
Van Swicteg, t. 4 Pp. 305- 7. 
F Freach Gazette, Feb, 23, 1763. T. 
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_ tenuate the humours, and 
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ment, being diſordered : -2dly, from the action 
of the nerves, which have ſo great a ſhare in 
nutrition, being dimioiſhed, and which being 
employed by the foul; were inadequate to the 
functions of the body: 3dly;' from that kind 
of flow fever men of letters are ſubject to, and 


which ing the nutritiovs lymph, makes 
them become and thin, and often throws 
them into a ſtare of conſumption and decay. 


This fever is often produced by the irritation 
the heart receives from the too earneſt applica- 
tion of the mind, in conſequence of which its 
pulſations become more uent. 
5613. In order to conceive the effects of deep 
think ing, it may be conſidered us n ligature ap- 
plied to all the nerves, which putting a ſtop to 
their action, brings or! the fame conſequences 
upon the whole machine, as a ligature applied 
more or leſs tight to the branch of a nerve, 
would induce on the parts to which that branch 
was diſtributed, Reflection exhauſts vs alſo in 
the ſame manner as immoderate evacuations do, 
which waſte the body, deſtroy its powers, at- 
uce a too great 
irritability of the nervous ſyſtem. Large blecd- 
ings, frequent purgings, ſalivations too copious, 
too great a flow of urine, in ſhort every immo- 
derate evacuation, by weakening the tone of 
the veſſels, and ſubtrating too much from the 
quantity of fluids, prevents the nervous fluid 
a the _—_ —＋ on which the action of 
e nerves depends, from being properly 
d in the brain. Meditation MG by © 1b 
ing the nerves too long in a ſtate of action, 
. waſtes the ſpirits too much, and hinders the 
brain from preparing them ; ſo that in both 
inſtances, this important fluid, the ſt ſub-- 
ſtance, and moſt highly prepared of any other 


o 


in 


* 
* 
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ip the human body, and which is moſt neceſſary 


for the performance of its functions, is cither 
deficient, or undergoes ſome aleration, which 
muſt inevitably produce many diſorders. There 
is, however, an effcntial di between a 
debility of the nerves, cauſed by exceſſive eva» 
cuations, or the fati of the body, which 
are attended with the ſame conſequences, and 
that ing from the attention of the mind 
which is, that the firſt of theſe cauſes does in · 
deed for a time ſuſpend the ſecretion of this li- 
gry mpg woe bo > 
whereas the ſecond, to wit, the labours of the 
mind, affect the organ itſelf, as I ſhall explain 
more fully hereafter. The takes 
manufacture ſome materials it 
on, the other attacks the 
and theſe diſorders of the 
immoderate application, are now 
lubjeft of our enquiries. They 

three laws of the animal ceconomy, which ſhall 
be ranged under ſo many heads. 


$ 14+ The firſt- of theſe is that when the 


foul, from being employed a long time, has 
made too great an impreſſion on the brain, it 
becomes unable to reſtrain it; the action con · 


the 


tinues involuntarily, and re acting upon 
foul, fills it with ideas truly delirious, becauſe 
they are no longer anſwerable to the im 
of external objects, but only to the internal diſ- 
poſition of the brain, every part of which is 
unſitied to receive any new images conveyed by 
the ſenſes. Spincllo, a famous Tuſcan painter, 
—— the fall of the angels, gave ſuch 
terrible features to Lucifer, that he was ſeized 
with terror in beholding them; and during the 
reſt of bis life thought himſelf haunted by that 
devil, who was continually reproaching 2 

or 
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having repreſented him in ſo horrible 2 
. Paſcal, a man of an uncommonly 
id ſo _— injury _ brain 

ication a th t that he 
9 — e fire near 
| agitation of ſome of his 


r 
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magination poet, 
phyſcian, was ſenſible of theſe dangers, 
to warn bis friend Hughens of 
chem; but he was notwithſtandin leſs 
of himſelf, and weukened his brain ſo much 
by exceſſive ſtudy, that he his body 
was made of butter: in this perſuaſion, he care- 
fully avoided coming near the fire; till at laſt, 
wearied with continual apprehenfions, he threw 
himſelf into a well. For theſe twenty years 
ſ I have regretted the loſs of a friend, equal - 
eminent in genius as well as character; 2 
man calculated for t undertakings, whoſe 
_ ſtudies were divided literature and phy- 
fic, which he certainly would have improved: 
he was employed day and night in reading, re- 
flefting, and making experiments; he firſt loſt 
bis Nleep, then was ſeiaed with ſome tranſitory 
fits of lunacy, and at length became quite mad, 
ſo that even his life was preſerved with difficul- 
I have ſeen other men of learning who 
have begun by being maniacs, and have at 
length become compleat idiots. 
He wrote the following advice to him: ** Nec literas, nec 
<< yerſus reſcride, ne in novum diſcrimen valetudinem dubiim 


« adducas. Facile enim cx attentione incaleſcent ſpiritus, 
«© bine ſanguis, hinc babitus corporis.” Barloei Epiſt. lib. 1. 


* Nen 
b I know 
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I know a man, ſtill more eminent by his vir- 
tues than by his high birth, who having applied 
himſelf for twelve ſucceſſive hours to draw up 
a memorial of the utmoſt conſequence, fell in · 
to a delirium after he had fini it, which 
laſted till his ſenſes were compoſed with fleep. 
There are many oblcrvations of the ſame 
kind extant ; and I bave been told by a man of 
veracity, that Peter Juricu, ſo famous for his 
theological diſputations, his controverſial writ- 
and his commentary on the Apocalypſc, 
had ſo far injured his brain, that although his 
judgment was {till preſerved in many inſtances, 
yet he uſed to affirm that his frequent colicks 
were cauſcd by the fighting of ſeven knights 
ſhut up in his bowels, Others have imagined 
themſclves to be lanthorns ; and ſome have been 
known to afflit themſelves upon the ſuppolition 
of their having loſt their thighs. 

The diſorders produced by the efforts of the 
mind fail ſooneſt upon ſuch as are inceſſanily 
engaged in the contemplation of one object; in 
this calc there is only one part of the ſenſorium 
afted upon, and that is always oa the ſtretch : 
it is not relieved by the action of the other 
parts, and therefore is ſooner fatigued and in- 

If one, or only a ſmall number of 
muſcles, is continually kept in motion, the bo- 
dy ſuffers more than if the ſame quantity of 
„ — was ſucceſſively divided among all the 
muſcles : it is the ſame with the brain; when 
its different parts act alternately, it is not ſo 
ſoon weary ; the part at reſt recovers itſelf, 
while the others are exerciſed ; this change 
from labour to reſt, is the ſureſt method of 
preſerving the organ. I have ſeen a woman 
who appeared very ſenſible till ſhe was five and 
twenty; at which ume of life ſhe uatortunate- 


0 ly 


20 On the Difeaſet of 
Iy attached herſelf to the Moravians, and was 
poſſeſſed with the 2 Chriſt, 
whom the called het lamb, char ſhe could nat 
er idea ; and any other 
an idiot in of a 


months; in which fate 
colleftion but that of her ; 

almoſt every day during fix months, 
get no other anſwer ſtions 
words, my fweer Jamb 
every half hour, wich hey eye: 
lived fix months in this condition, and 
died of 24 maraſmns. But without going 
farther for infantes, we have ta a 
dent at this academy, a young man, who hav- 
ing taken it imo his head that 
ver the quadrature of rhe circle, died 
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* Too many inſtances of fuch dreadful infatuation, 
ven of more immediate ſu from a 


But above all, the 
thinkers have not a little 
Dr Mach. 


called be 
$ pe feibns & cauſis morborum, cap. 3- F13. 40 
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EA. before menuoned. beſides other 
di according to the various diſ- 
ttic brain, the blood, and the con- 
currence of other forcign cireuniſtances. Theſe 
diſtempers are. tumours, ancuriſms, inflamma- 
"Trhirroties, vicers, dropſics, bead-achs, 
irioms, drowſineſs, convulſions, lethargy, a- 
Ales, and the want of fleep, fo frequent- 
troubleſome to men of letters, which if ic 
ſts, is generally productive of various ditor- 
dery both of the =_ and the mind. M. Boer- 
haave-expericnced this complaint for fix weeks 
—— aker à long ſeries of intenſe think · 
and during chat time was in ſuch a ſtate 
total — that nothing could intcreſt 


that 
unealy kind « 


experienced 
 flcep which comes on after fa- 
tigue, and is attended with a troubleſome ſertfas 
tion of tightneſs and weight in the head. A flight 
ieritation of the brain is ſufficient io cauſe an 


okay: ag 


They are puniſhed in the part which has offi 
ed: the double inen produced by applicadon, 
of weakening the brain, and determining a 
quantity of fluid to it, brings on at 
the moſt diſeaſes, which gene- 

| themiclves when other circum- 
in tranſmitting a great deal of 
bead. Famous preachers and il- 
rs bave otten been known to 
even in their deſks, which circumſtance 


at 2 celebrated Curtius. 
down to us the ſtory of king 
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28 On the Diſcaſer of 
Attalus, who, as he was adviſing the Pœoilans 
to make an alliance with Rome, died in the 
midſt of his diſcourſe; and at Bafil, in an aca- 
demic ceremony held there, one of the candi- 
dates, who had previouſly fatigued' himſelf 

a long courſe of ſtudy, exerted hinwelf till fo 
violently during the ceremony in re his 
diſcourſe, that he was ſeized with an apoplexy, 
and died inftantancoufly f. F myſelf ſaw 2 
worthy clergyman, who after Having ked 
en a Whirſonday a long time, and with great 
energy, was ſeized with a tremor while he was 
giving the facrament, ſtammered, deliri- 
ous, and then apoplectic; after which he 
childiſh, and lived for fix months in that ſtate. 
M Morgagni ſpeaks of i monk who died apo- 
Plectie in the midſt of his ſermon. Inſtances 
of this nature are frequent : but the force of 
declamation is not always neceſſary to bring on 
apoplexics in ſtudious men; they h fome- 
times, when produced by no other cauſe than 
the difpoſition the parts have been wrought in- 
40 by the kind of Ife theſe men lead, 

M. Zimmerman ſupplies me here again with 
another very intereſting obſcrvation. A Swiſs 
clergyman having raiſed himſclf a great repu- 
tation by his diſcourſes, was deſirous of ket ping 
n up: he therefore read much, compoſed with 
a great deal of care, and exerciſed his memory 
much to learn his fermons. By this continual 
attention of the mind he loſt his activity by de- 
recs, his ſtrength waſted away, and the more 
e endeavoured to refreſh his memory, the 
more it failed him. At length he could not 
poſſibly retain his new ideas, akhough he ſtill 
preſerved the remembrance of the old ones; 


+ Felic. Plater. Obf p. 6. . 
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at laſt he was ſeiaed with an apoplay, which 
kim paralytic on one fide : he was carried 
- arp marry bend Ace Er. where hc 


and 
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parts of the brain . 
d the Confukations of Wepfer we find the 
a young man of family, rwemywo 


, who havi plied himſelf in - 
to his ſtudies boch or 


and night, fell 
lirium. which ſoon ted into a 
in which fit he won ſeveral per- 
and killed his keeper . Even the cata- 
„ that uncommon diſeaſe, ſometimes is 
ſevere application ; and Fer- 
a very remarkable inftance of it. 
ing e ddt, Ces f whole nights in 
ſtudying, was ſuddenly attacked 
diſtemper ; all his limbs ſtifened in 
* the attitude he was in when the diſeaſe firſt 
10 1 ES rn ey 
and nou eyes an his 
a af that it he was to be ſtill at h 
© dies, ll 
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 fntial and i hiſtory of t 
the me work of M. Zimmerman ; but it is too — be - 
alen here. 7. 


# Obſervaz. de A. Capit. ObC 556. „ 33. N 


4 Pathol. fib. f. cap. 2- Oper, Oma. p. 406. 2 
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30 90.1 the Diſeaſes of 
his reſt, fo that as ſoon as he fell aſleep, eĩther 
in che night or day, he roſe and fat himſelf 
down to ſtudy juſt as if he had been awake: 
he would look over bis papers, take Caſtelli's 
Lexicon, ſearch for ſome 13 it, ſeemed 
diſpleaſed when he 2 he could not find 
them, ſmiled when be imagined he did ; then 
wrote in very wane <2 222 after which 
went to bed again, and his flcep continued 
Among the diſorders which this great 
of humours cauſes in the brain, let us not for- 
L* contributes much to form that un · 
poſition which produces the hypochon · 
del akon the fibres of the brain become 
weaker by being dilated, and are ſpftcned fo as 
to be unable ro ſupport the different impreſ- 
tions; by theſe charaQteriſtics the nervous by- 
riac diſcaſe is out. 
$ 16. The third law of nature productise of 
her diſorders ariſing from the labours of the 
ike ineddon of the anime} Gee 


exerciſe. 

The whole body becomes hard in proceſs of 
time, and old age itſelf is a general induration. 
In labouring men, thoſe parts moſt uſed in their 
reſpective employments grow .callous ; in men 
of letters, the brain itſelf is attacked in this 
| manner, they. become incapable of connecting 
ideas, and .grow old much before their time. 
In children the brain is too ſoft, in old perſons 
too hard, and in the two extremes it is equally 
oft to communicate the oſcillations excited by 
- — Galen has rightly obſerved, that our 
n the weak- 
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would not have lived 
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? It muſt be allowed indeed, 
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Boyle, Locke, Leibaia, Newton ®, Boerhaave; 
but can we infer from hence, that the labourt 
of the mind carried to exceſs are not prejudi- 
cial ? Such a concluſon is evidently falſe ; al- 


indulgencies, and that the happy 
the fibres great men. is perhaps the 
ſame which leads us on ba: to old ags. « Mens 
*« ſana in ſang” 


ng 
the deli icht of this academy and this'viry +. His 


whole life had been employed in cultivariog' the 
ſeveral branches of marsture: he had made 


knowledge ſo 

henſive implied his having taken 
— — not in the 2 
paired; yet he need to the age of 
and fix years, ee oc My 
— quickneſs of bis underſtanding. 
Can this example be produced as an objection 
ws what has been ſaid? Certainly not; on the 
Newton outlived himſelf, if we may he allowed. the c- 


preſſion, becoming perfectly fMly and before his death 
* df” Policr Prof. in Catachelis, —— T. 
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too frequent cauſe of the dileaſes incident 10 
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the motion 
moſt at praſent. Whenever that alters, the o: 
ther fluids and the ſolids are alſo changed: if it 
is-t00- violent, the ſolids grow hard, and the 
fluids become thick ; if the fibres 
by the 
other ſalid or 
unites, and in- 
any means that 
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The heart is the firſt principle of motion; 
it gives the impulſe to the whole maſs-of fluids, 
bur is not of iiſelf ſufficient to keep it u 
has-therefore been ſupplied by the Author of 
nature with a number of helps: whenever theſe 
fail, the circulation is ſlackened, and many diſ- 
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able 2omrs, and life 
—————— water in the brain has been 


> 


«they delight in caſe and indolence ; — 
2 grows dull ; their memory de- 
cays and fails them ; they then grow heavy, 
Boy and ſt and often remain in 


e this wretched fituation before they die. It 
"©. has given — 26 the learned 


„ men of the firſt claſs, who had been very 
«ſerviceable to literature, live more than a 
« twelvemonth after the loſs of their facul ies, 
forget every thing," and at laſt die of an a- 


$21. . — of 
fefts firſt upon thoſe veſſels which are naturally 
yoo —ͤ— — ITE 
to keep up the motion of the fluids in a proper 
degree of velocity; ſuch are eſpecially the vil- 
cera of the abdomen, deſigned for the impor- 
rant functions of digeſtion. The ſtomach grows 
feeble, the juices inſervient to di ſecreted 
in it are altered, digeſtion is languid, - trouble- 


ſome, and imperfect, becauſe the digeſtive 
I 4p — the food cannot under- 
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eee the 
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gree of hear and moiſture, The vegetables de- 
poſit their “ acid, which irritating the nerves, 
roduces pains, cramps, 2 ſournefs, which 
ings on a perpetual ſenſation of heat at the 
of the ſtomach and in the throat, called the 
art-burn, and the teeth are ſet on edge, &c. 
The-fat grows rancid, the eggs and meats be- 
come putrid, from whence ariſe nauſez, parch- 
thirſt, a: low fever, oal diarrhceas, 
debiliration, gy 1 of unca- 


IT 
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ation of cold and weight in the: part. 
inteſtines, whoſe organization is 
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of 
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. 
, during the act of inſpiring, preſſes 
of the lower belly, and there- 
aſſi ſta the circulation in them; the action of 
iration, I ſay, being greatly flackened from 
of muſcular cxertion, by which it is 
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38 0 the Diſeaſu of 
the ſtomach, from whence many diſeaſes are 
derived. This happened to Juſtus Lipſius, pro- 
feſſor of hiſtory, who tho' adviſed by his friend 
and collegue the celebrated Heurnius, yet he 
ſuffered for a long time; and was not cured till 
he had voided a maſs of the form and colour 
of the inteſtines. It was a kind of gluiſh viſ- 
cous ſubftance, formed by his ſedentary life, 
which had gradually filled up the inteſtinal 
tube; and becoming putrid, kad diſordered the 
whole animal ceconomy ; but the cavſe being 
deſtroyed, the patient was ſoon reſtored to 
health ®, The excrements thus heaped up, 
preſs upon the neighbouring parts by their bulk, 
4rritate the jnteſtines by their acrimony , and 
infect the whole maſs of fluids by their putre- 
faction: from hence thoſe excruciating colicks, 
«he torments of learned men, which are the 
more difficult of cure, as are inceſſantly. 
renewed by errors in diet : from hence thoſe - 
Aatulencies, the conſtant attendants of ſeden- 
tary perſons, which bringing on a variety of 
ſymptoms, may ſometimes ſometimes be miſtaken for o- 
ther diſorders. 

wy * 23- The ſtomach and inteſtines are not the 


Adam vitz medicornm, p 492. Fernclias tzke+ notice 
of a diſeaſe exaQtly fimilar to this, which attacked a 05 
ambaſſador at Paris, who was cured, as . — us Liplivs was, 
evacuating a prodigious quantity of hardened ſlimy puatter. T. 

F From good authority, the following fact came to hand : 
"A perſon of a ſtudious difpolition, and who, during 

ſtudy, fat much inclined, and on a low feat, died after three 
Fears — — — &c: upon opening the body, there 
us found a contiderable collection of 2 
caput coli, the whole of the adjoining inteſtines in a mort id 
ſtate, and "feyeral calculi in the gull-bladder. 

{ In the Journal de Medicine. t. 1. p 352, we find a very 
intereſting account» of a ſevere colick, cauſed by application 
and eontinually a ud at night, and which returned very 
frequently. 

only 
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uffering viſcera of the abdomen ; the reit 
= 
bong in he complaints. The 


— and becomes uſcleſs; the functions ot 
the ſpleen are diſturbed ; and the organs, which 
ſecrete and prepare the bile, are catirely diſor · 
dered ; the bile ſtagnating obſtructs the liver, 
becomes inſpiffated and hard, is no longer con+ 
veyed into the duodenum to affift in ſecondary 
igeſtion, the chyle tes in the ſmallet in · 
teſtines, is vitiated, theſe parts become the 
fear of che moſt alarming diſorders. The por · 
tion of bile incloſed in the gall· bladder, in or · 
der to go through another proceſs, which makes 
n of greater efficacy, thickens in the part, and 
forms calculi, commonly called gal „ones; from 
whence the moſt — colicks “, 
which admit of no cure till the ſtones can paſs. 
into the bowels, and be carricd off by ſtool. 
When they are either too large to paſs through 
the ductus choledochus, or that the neceſſary 
propelliog powers, or the circumſtances requi- 
fire to facilitate their iſſue are deficient; or 
when they are ſituated in parts from whence 
they cannot find a paſſage, as it happened to 
St. Ignatius Loyola, who had them in the vena 
portarum +, the afflicted perſons muſt” ſuffer 
mroughout the courſe of their lives, and at 
laſt expire in torments. If, inſtead of growing. 
hard, the bile ſhould purrify, it acquires an ex- 
ceflive degree of acrimony, which irritates, 
gnaws, inflames, and ulcerates all theſe organs, 
and is productive of the moſt tert ible diicaſes, 
Vie Tiste on the Diſcaſcs of People of Fashion, 5 116: 


Inſtances of theſe calculi arc fo frequent, that every practical 
anatomiſt can give many remarkable caſes from their own cx- 


— ſtate of inaction, are liable 
juice 


perience. 
ft His body was opened by Columbus the 3 
Aer. Van Swicten, vol. 3. p. bs. 
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40 On the Diſel of 
— inaſmuch as they are accompanied with the 
moſt violent agonies; ſo that I have ſeen men 
of letters, ed of the ſtrongeſt reſolution, 
reduced by them to a ftate of deſperation they 
were aſhamed of, in moments which afforded 
them ſome little reſpite. 

F 24- The hypochondriac diſeaſe may alſo 
be reckoned among the evils learned men are 
expoſed to from that kind of inactive life, which 
diſturbing the circulation in the abdominal viſ- 
eera, produces obſtructions in them. T his 
complaint is of two kinds; one entirely ner- 
vous, which we have before obſerved to be the 
effect of attention; another, wherein the con- 
tents of the lower belly are all ſtuffed up, and 
the powers of digeſtion diſordered. The con- 
ſtant cauſe of this is a life of inactivity; and we 
may eaſily account for the fre of theſe 
diſeaſes among men of letters, ſuppoſing 
 & concurrence of theſe two cauſes, which will 
alſo render them leis ſu of a radical 
cure . Inſtances of theſe caſes are fo common, 
that it may be needleſs to adduce any: if, how- 
ever, one ſhould be expected, I ſhall produce 
that of Swammerdam, that accurate obſerver 
of nature, who was ſo tormented with an atra- 
bilarious complaint, that he ſcarce gave any 
anſwer to thoſe who aſked him queſtions ; he 
only looked at them, and remained motionleſs. 
When he got up into his deſk, he was often- 
times fixed and aſtoniſhed, as if he had been 
ſpeechleſs, and took no notice of any objections 
made to him. Not long before his death he 


* Ci dinnfira Feſperienza che j Iiterati ben che fofſere < gic- 
vale tcmperan ents, tiventano « lange entare , tactturni, fal- 
Bal, macilenti & firanamente beſſaghati di paſſent ipecondriaca, 
rana „ gente flationarig. Anton. Felici Diſlerta- 
ron Epiſtolar. p. 203. 

Was 
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was-ſeized with a - madneſs, and ia 
one of —_— burned all his writings ; 


this kind of melancholy may be uſeful to leary- 
ing, becauſe melancholy perſons, being fixed to 
one idea, are able to confider the ſame object. 
in all its views, and without having their at- 
tention diverted, But can any man be ſo far 
out of his ſenſes, as to wiſh the perſpicuity of 
his judgment to be increaſed by ſuch means? 
Learning, when exchanged for health, is cer- 
tainly aſed at too high a rate; and ſcicnce 
— uſeleſs if it deprives us of happineſs. 

Nature indeed has provided ſome men with. 
ſuch athletic ſtomachs, ſt nerves, and as it 
were bowels of iron, that they can bear the 
labours of the mind, and a ſedentary life, and 
can indulge in all kinds of exceſs without diſ- 
their digedion; but they are not ex- 
empt from other diſcaſes ; their veſſels are filled 
with too great a quantity of blood; the cells 
containing the fat are choaked up, the internal 
parts are compreſſed on all fides, and they be- 
come heavy and flothful; they are thrown into 
adweat by the leaſt motion, and are ſoon out 
of breath; they dic at an early time of life, 
either by an apoplexy, a ſuffocating catarrh, . 
or ſome one of the many diſeaſes occaſioned by 
a plethora; ſo that it has been juſtly obſerved, 
to be oftentimes au inconvenience to men of 
letters to have too ſtrong a ſtomach +. 

$ 25. A ſedentary life weakens the whole 


© Bocthaave Prxlidt. ad Triſt. © $96. t. 7. p. 275, T: 
+ This obſervation is of Lancif de Mort. Subitan. lib. . 


. 22. 
P 3 ſyſtem. 
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ſyſtem of the animal œconomy. When the 
blood is once in a vitiated ſtate, it injures,. 
fooner or later, all the parts it ci:culates through. 
The lungs, whoſe ſubſtance is ext deli- 
cate, the firſt part to which the chyle is con- 
veyed, and through which the whole maſs of 
blood paſſes, in order to undergo ſome impor- 
tant change, foon feel the effects of the depra- 
vity of this fluid ; heats are felt in the breaſt, 
pains between the ſhoulders; a cough, and 
troubleſome ſpittings come on; the lungs are 
filled with a tough viſcid ſubſtance, which forms 
obſtructions, and often brings on an aſthma ; 
inflammations, ſuppurations, and abſceſſes are 
tormed, and a hectic fever enſues. The fa- 
mous Triglandius, after having ſuffered great 
paios, died of an abſceſs in the lungs, pro- 
ceeding from a cachectic diſpoſition his ſtudies 
had brought him into, and which could not be 
removed, even by Mr. Bocrhaave's care and at- 
tention . Swammerdam. uſed to ſpit up ſmall 
tones long before his death, and his lungs were 
found full of them, 
$ 26. Intenſe ſtudy produces alſo the ſtone 
and other diſeaſes of the bladder 4. Heurnius, 
Caſaubon, Beverovic, Sydenham, and o- 
thers, are melancholy inſtances of this ; no 
body is unacquainted with the ſufferings which 
the illuſtrious t antagoniſt of the ſciences is ex- 
poſed to from complaints of this nature. 

* Marckii Orat. funebr. in obitum Triglandii 

+. Many diſorders ariſe from too . 

of the bladder, inflammations and other diſorders of its 


hin eder ; and as we ſce that in a great number of people, a 
calculous eruſt is formed in their urinal ; may we not reaſonably 
ſuppoſe the ſame thing to take place in the bladder, when from 
long retention, aud their inactive life, a ſeparation is allowed 
to take place; which would not have happened, had they by 
exerciſe, or more frequent evacuation prevented it, © 

4 This probably is intended for Mr, Rouſſeau, 


$ 27- 
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7. Another fatal conſequence of a ſeden- 
tary life, is the lefleving of inſenſible perſpira · 
tion, the preſervation of health depending 
much on the regularity of this copious and im- 
t evacuation. "The veſſels through which 
it is conveyed, are ſmall and weak, very diſtant 
from the heart, and much expoſed to external 
injuries. It muſt therefore neceſſarily be in- 
terrupted, unleſs the circulation is aflifted by 
muſcular action, and unleſs that power is ſuſfi- 
ciently exerciſed to enable the veſſels to propel 
their fluids in ſuch a manner, that the ſecretions 
may be properly prepared and expelled through 
the reſpettive outlers nature has appointed for 
that purpoſe. As ſoon as this perſpiration be- 
- comes obſtructed, the redundant humours it 
ſhould have cleared the body of are retained, 
corrupt the maſs of fluids, depoſit themſclves 
upon ſome organ, and produce pains and de- 
fluxions. From hence alſo that phlegm fo com - 
mon to the learned, of which Horace complains 
ſo much, which, after reading for a long time 
together, often produces coughs and ſtoppages 
of the noſe, more or leſs troubleſome; and 
laſtly, irregular fevers are brought on, not to 
be traced from any other cauſe, of which Ga- 
— wo rved a * —— in the 
of -Premigenes : ** 15 Peripa- 
« tetic philoſopher, who paſſed all his time in 
« writing and reading, and whoſe perſpirati 
% was therefore defective, was ſcized with a 
© febrile paroxyſm every day when he &- 
« ed to bathe; but the bath carried this 
% acrid humour, which when kept in occaſi- 
© oned the fit *. 
$ 28. We have ſeen that the nerves are im- 


* Galen de ſanitat. tuend. I. g. cap. rt, 


7 mediately 
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mediately affected by the labours of the mind; 
activity is alſo ſufficient to deſtroy them, and 
often produces this effect, even in 
whoſe mind is as. indojent as their body. The 
nerves are the principal parts of the machine ; 
whenever any of the animal functions are di- 
ſturbed, they muſt undoubtedly be injured. 
When ;/ I have ſeen the nerves. affected without 
any ſenſible cauſe, I have often been led to ſup - 
that fome diſeaſe would ſoon appear, the 
of whish might poſſibly be diſcovered by 
attentive obſervation, and be the more eafily 
deſtroyed before the diſeaſe had come to any. 
height. Some diſorders, of the ſtomach, eſpe- 
cially ſhew themſelves more readily by the ef- 
ſects they have on the nerves ; for they. being 
A kind of medium * between the ſoul and the 
body, are expoſed to ſuffer from the irregula- 
rities of each, and communicate to the one the 
mjuries they receive from the other : thus it is 
that the ſoul becomes prejudicial to the body, 
and the body hurtful to the foul, and that they 
are both combined in deſtroying the nervous 
ſyſtem. | 
11 29. The feminal' fluid which many great 
men have thought to be ſimilar to the nervous 
juice, of the general diſturbance, and 
loſes much of its aftive power, If we argue 
from this poſition, and confider at the ſame 
time how much each part of the father contri- 


* Doubtleſs theſe cords, with their impalpable contents, 
conſtitute the nexus, the immediate link, of this further im- 
rable nnion of mind and matter ; 'whence their reciprocal 
ariſe, and thought irſelf is materialized” into an ob- 
of , and communicated by ſound. The continual in- 
ſtances of this amazing hypoſtaſis ſeem, among the vulgar, to 
Have annihilated this unveilable myſtery ; fo that, as one of 
our dramatic writers expreſſes it, * prodigics, from their fre- 
« quency, have loſt their name.” X. 
butes 
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butes to the formation of the ſon, we may per- 
haps find out the reaſon why it fo — 
pens, that men of great learning are b 
with children worthy of their parents. The a- 
nimated particle which Harvey calls the pam 
faliens, does not open itſelt in the firſt inſtance 
with ſufſicient ſtrength; the effects of this pri- 
mary weakneſs are carricd through life ; and 
the impreſſion falls more diſtinctly upon the 
organs of chinking, in as much as the father's 
brain has not allowed this vivifying fluid to be 

epared in ſuch a manner, as to communicate 
7 — nt force to he ſon's, 
zo. The cauſes which deſtroy the digeſt ions, 
exhauſt the nerves, impoveriſh the blood, aud 
diſturb all the evacuations, muſt inevitably 
bring on a loſs of ſtrength, and this is another 
effect of intenſe application. When H. Briggs 
iſhed his tables of logarithms, it was his 
intention to go on with them ; but the attention 
of his mind had fo totally debilitated his body *, 
that he could never recover. ** Although, 
„ ſays M. de Fontenelle, M. de Varignon's 
« conſtitution ſeemed likely to refiſt any labour 
* whatever, yet the aſſiduity and intenieneſs of 
* bis application brought a heavy diſeaſe up- 
on him; ſo that he was dangerouſly ill du- 
ring fix months, and remained for three 
« years in a ſtate of conſumption, which was 
« evidently an exhauſting of the ſpirits T. 
Others fall into ſuch a general relaxation, that 
their ficſh becomes ſoft and flaccid, their pulſe 
feeble, their gums ſo looſe that the ſound wah 
fall out of them without pain. If in this ſtate 
of weakneſs acute diſcales ſhould come on, 


® Severien bf. des. pregr. de les pr. humain, G. p. 460, 
+ Dans fon cloge, aupr. 1. 6. p. 54. 


. they 
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they will be attended with ſo much the more 
danger; and a celebrated Engliſh phyſician has 
obſerved, that acute diſeaſes of the mildeſt na- 
ture to other perſons, were ſometimes fatal to 
men of letters *® Want of ſtrength makes the 
progreſs of a fever irregular, haſtens the pu- 
trefaction of the humours, confuſes the brain 
in the beginning of the diſeaſe, prevents the 
operation of medicines, diſturbs the regular 
formation of a criſis, and the patient, deprived 
of his natural powers, can no longer be aſſiſt- 
ed by thoſe of art. I have lately ſeen a melan- 
choly inſtance of this, in the caſe of our wor- 
thy rector whom we have lately loſt +; who, 
if the wiſhes of the public might have prevail- 
ed, would have lived to a very advanced age, 
but whoſe conſtitution was ruined by ſtudy. 
The firſt appearance of his diſeafe was attend - 
ed with ſuch an exceſſive debility, that even 
then I deſpaired of his recovery, and foreſaw 
the irreparable loſs which religion, virtue, the 
church, his country, his afflited family, and 
the youth of this academy, have lately ſuſtain- 
ed: what a man, gentlemen ; what a collegue ; 
what a friend has been taken from us ! Like 
to the Roman of whom Pliny has given us a 
deſcription 1, his life was pious : be was ſcru- 
pulouſly nice in fulfilling all his duties, how 
extenſive ſoever they were: he was unchange- 
ably benevolent and mild; reſpected, but not 
feared; for though an encmy to vice, he knew 
not how to hate the perſon who was guilty of 
+ it: he was deeply learned, very eloquent, and 
there was a great deal of maiter in his diſ- 


Morton de variolis, cap. 6. oper. omnia, p. 382. 
+ M. J. Alph. Roflet, profeſfor of divinity, and made rec- 
tor a few months ſince. 
I Euphrates, vid. Plioii Czcilii, epiſt. lib. 1. epiſt. 9. 
| courſes : 
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courſes : his ſtyle was ſoft, flucne, diverſified, 
and marked with that ſublimity which ſubducs 
the heart, and cngages the paſſions: during bis 
life he was univerially cfticemed, and is now 
moſt — and painfully regretted, But ic 


is time ws ume „ 4 
31. Attention of the mi inactivity 
of che are the two principal, but not on- 


ly cauſes of the diſorders incident to the learn» 
ed: others are ſtill to be pointed out; and the 
firſt which offers iticlf to my conſideration, is 
the attitude of a man at ſtudy; an attitude, 
which cannot but be prejudicial to health. The 
folds the veſſels are thrown into at the top of 
the thigh and in the bend of the knee, while a 
man is fitting, interrupt the circulation in the 
lower extremities, which in proceſs of time 
muſt neceſſarily ſuffer from this circumſtance ; 
the bending of the body conſtrains the abdo- 
minal viſcera, diſturbs their functions, and the 
digeſtive powers are diſordered from a new 
caulc ; the ſtomach being often compreſſed, is 
more particularly injured, and this irritation, 

ether with what it ſuffers from the tenſion 
yo brain, and from want of motion, makes 
learned men more liable to the diſeaſe coms+ 
monly called the heart burn . The blood a- 


This conſiderable inconvenience of an unhealthy attitude 
may be palliatcd, or kefſeney,, by sing xt intervals, while a 
ſtudious perſon thinks, which docs not alwzys retard thought: 
and by reading and writing, ſomctimes, ia a (tanding poſture, 
at = deſk, which may be raifed to CiSeront an commodious 
heights, by a ſcrew, round which it turns. This is much a- 
dopted at preſent by people of bofineſs u ho have much write 
ing; their deſks are high, and dir (ents fo, that they may al- 
welt be faid to ſtand. I know cer, who, whcn nally 
for the moſt part walk about their ſtudy. 

+ Arctzus, Calius Aurelianus, and A tim, have before ob- 
ſerved, that this was 3 diforder common to the learned, See 
eipechlly a valuable dilkertativn of M. Rickier's De Cardiaglia, 
GCortting. 2739. N 
| ſcending 


: 


2 os, 4. Difaſn of * 
ſcending with difficulty through the veins of 
the lower belly, accumulates in the hzxmorrhoi- 
dal veſſels, where its own weight carries it, and 
where it meets with the leaſt reſiſtance ; for ibis 
veaſon the learned are fo frequently tormented 
with the piles, a fatal diſeaſe; which has been 
for a long time conſidered as a uſeful evacua- 
tion, carefully to be kept up; but the dangers 
of which have been at og expoſed by ſome 
eminent phyſicians , and I have alſo taken no- 
tice of them in another work . They have 
ſometimes proved ſalutary, as all other htemor · 
rhages have; but are ſo very dangerous, that 
when any patient is likely to be afflifted wich 
them, it behoves every prudent phyſician to en · 
deavour to prevent them ; in which attempt I 
have often been happily ſuccefsfol. 
F 32. Night-watchbings may be confidered as 
a fourth cauſe of the diſeaſes incident to the 
learned; they are hurtful to them on ſeveral 
accounts. 

iſt, A man who has laboured all day, cer- 
tainly works too hard, if his labours are con- 
tinued through a part of the night. 

2dly. The time allotted to fleep is by this 
means too ſhort, and therefore nor ſufficient to 
reſtore us. 
Adly. Sleep, which comes after long attention 

of the mind, is never quiet and calm, it falls 
ſhort of the effect it ſhould produce, becauſe 
the fibres of the brain continue their ofcillati- 
ons; we are not able to get rid of our thoughts, 
and therefore candot reſt : and if fleep ſhout 
Neal vpon us, it is rather a kind of lumber, 
during which our ideas fatigue us without be- 
®* Vid. Mr. de Haen's excellent diflertation, Theſes patho- 

de hzmorroidibus, Viernz 17559. 


gie 
+ Epiſtol. Zimmermanno, p. 19, &c. 
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ing uſeful, than an entire lulling of the ſenſes 
denoting a ſound fleep. The anticats, more 
prudent than we are, were beiter acquainted 
with this danger, and therefore judiciouſly di- 
vided the time between buſineſs and recreation; 
they ſcldom employed their evenings in ſerious 
„ occupations : and Afinius Pollio, that famous 
Roman conſul and orator, who firſt formed a 
library at Kome, was ſo well apprized of the 
dangerous conſequence of ſtudying at night, 
that he would not even read any letters after 
_ tenth hour; that is, two hours before ſfun- 

t of . 

4thly. The laws of nature are ſubverted by 
nocturnal labours, for nature ſecms to have al- 
lorted the beginning of the night to reſt ; ſhe 
ſeems to invite us to flcep by the temperature 
of the air, which is then more damp, moze 
cold, and leſs wholeſome, by the darkneſs and 
filence which prevails, and by the cxample of 
all living bciongs. Moſt animals ſeel a diminu- 
tion of ſtrength at the ſetting of the ſun, and 
generally give way to fleep till it riſes again, re- 

oring falubrity to the air: ſevcral plants paſs 
into a ſtate which has been rightly called their 
flicep. Shall the man of letters then divide the 
buſineſs of the night with villains and wild 


beaſts ? 
effects of night air are ſo e 


The dan 
vident in ſome perſons, that M. Van Swicten 


This is alſo the prudent condud of many modern and 
tern writers, as they may be rermed, whoſe works arc pro- 
bably the mort correct and better digeſted, for not being too 


nerally canduce to their found and reſreſk ing = 
nights ; and thence render the more alert ard adapted to 
indy in the fucceelicg moraings, X. 


knew 
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knew a man troubled with the gout, who could 
not read even a letter after ſun · ſet without 
' haſtening the fir. It is as dangerous to medi- 
rate in bed, as it is to go to bed too late. I have 
already obſerved, that meditation determines a 
greater quantity of blood to the brain, and in 
this caſe the circumſtance is facilitated by the 
Horizontal poſition of the body; it is increaſed 
by ſl:ep coming on, and therefore this organ 
muſt unavoidably be injured by this bad cuſtom, 
as all the body ſuffers for want of fleep, che 
conſequence of literary watchings. We grow 
weak and are ſcized with violent head-aches, 
the nerves are tired out, their motions become 
irregular, our ideas are confuſed, and we fall 
into a real delirium, which might perhaps be 
relieved by quiet and found fleep, if in ſuch a 
ſtate we could expect to obtain it. 8 when 
diſturbed, is reſtored with more difficulty thaa 
any other of the animal functions: we loſe 
it with chearfulneſs, and regret the loſs of it, 
almoſt always in vain, with ſorrow. I have 
no a letter juſt received from a lady fifty years 
of age, who begins the account of her com- 
plaluts in this manner: I was born with a 
. ve good conſtitution ; but in my earlieſt youth 
© have paſſed ſome of the nights in read- 
« ing, T found myſelf at the age of eighteen 
4, in a ſtate of dejection, which laid the foun 
„% dation of my diſorders: I was ſeized with 
% defluctions, &c. and was diſturbed with want 
« of ſleep, often troubleſome to me at this day, 
« and the effects of which I have ever felt.” 
sthly. The oily vapours arifing from the 
candles we uſe to give us light, contribute ſtill 
to increaſe the danger of ſtudying at night, by 
corrupting the air, and making it equally per- 
nicious to the eyes, the nerves, and the lungs 0 
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if we burn wax the danger is not fo great, al- 
though it ſill ſubliſts io a certain degree. 

6 33. The confined air men who live among. 
their dooks, conſtantly breathe, is a fifth cavſc, 
not ſufficiently attended to, of the evils to which 
they are expoſed. A pure, open, country air 
is very refreſhing, facilitates breathing and per- 
ſpiration, gives ſtrength, and enlivens the whole 
machine. Every individual muſt have fclt the 
truth of thele afſertions, and muſt therefore 
be ſenſible how very uſeful ſuch kind of air 
would be to men of letters; but inſtcad of cu - 
joying the benctit of it, they generally live-in 
an atmoſphere, which being ſeldom renewed, - 
in denſe, full of vapours, and inclaſtic ; by this 
they are heated rather than refreſhed, become 
heavy inſtead of being animated, and are more 
relaxed than ſtrengthened : beſides that, this 
air, inſtead of promoting, obſtructs perſpira- 
don, and thereby increaſes the bad effects pyo- 
ceeding from the other cauſes prejudicial to che 
CT. Not to renew the air of one's room, 
is 10 live in the impurities of the preceding day, 
and yet what hard ſtudent is there who thinks 
of letting freſh air into his chamber every day ? 

$ 34. This neglect, fo frequent among the 
learned, with regard to the air they breathe, ex- 
tends ſometimes to their perſons, I have ſecn 
ſome who attended fo little to cleanlineſs, that 
the fight of them was nauſcous, and who there- 
by expoſed themſelves to all the diſeaſcs pro- 
ceeding from ſlovenlineſs, which may be a fixth 
cauſe more dangerous than it is commonly ſup- 
poſed to be, and one of the moſt pernicious 


'* One of the eſt phyſicians Germany ever prod has 
TIS very encelten dilination wn this ſubdect. 7 1 . 
nent differtats de morbis ex immunditiis, Lips. 2731, opu. 
& 1. P. 70. 
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effects of which is the leſſening of perſpiration. 
Even the unclcanlineſs of the teeth, which is fo 
common, is alſo troubleſome and dangerous. If 
they neglect cleaning them, a thick and fœtid tar - 
tar is collected about them, from whence proceeds 
a nauſeous ſmell extremely diſagreeable to thoſe 
who come near them, and which depraves their 
own ſaliva, ſpoils their gums, cauſes frequent 
defluxions, ſharp pains, inflammations, abſceſ- 
fes, ulcerations all over the mouth, and at laſt 
brings on the loſs of their teeth, by which their 
ſtomach is deprived of the affiſtance of maſti- 
cation, ſo neceſſary to every one, and more e- 
* ſpecially to the learned, who are ſubject to bad 
digeſtion; and who are already very liable to 
ſuffer from the bad cuſtom ſome of them have 
of reading at meal - times, and of fitting down 
to buſineſs immediately after. 

$ 35. This ſeventh cauſe, from the incon- 
veniences of which few who venture to expoſe 
themſclves to them, can be exempr, is one of 
thoſe which ſooneſt attacks the ſtomach. The 
influence of the nerves is ſo neceſſary to carry 
on digeſtion, that if we tie the nerves going to 
the ſtomach in an animal, che food putrifics 
without being digeſted “: ſo when the ſoul is 
ſo taken up that it ſuſpends the diſtribution of 
the animal ſpirits to the ſtomach at a time when 
they are moſt wanted, digeſtion muſt neceflarily 
de imperfe&; the food remains there a long 
time and is ill prepared, ſo that a great quanti- 
ty of air is ſet looſe from it, which irritates this 
viſcus, ſwells it, and leaves it ſtill weaker after 
this en ment. Tilander, in his excel - 
lent letter to Plempius upon the diſeaſes a ma- 
giſtrate is expoſed to from his profeſſion, has 


* Halleri oper. minor. t. 1. p. 359+ 
been 
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been well appriſed of this, and expre ſſed it in a 
manner ſuitable to the theory of the times, 
when he ſays, ** that thoſe perſons who ſub- 
tract continually from the heat of the ſto- 
„% mach, to keep up the functions of the ſoul, 
« cacnot digeſt their food * ;” and Plempius 
in his work obſerves the danger of this bad 
cuſtom +; neither has it eſcapcd the notice of 
any of the phyſicians, who have written up 
any youre of diet, more eſpecially ſuch as haio 
choſen to treat of that kind of diet ſoitable to 
thoſe who cultivatcd the ſciences, 
$- 36. This thirſt after knowledge, equally 
ridiculous and blameable, which will not ſpxre 
the time neceſſary for cating and drinking, 
brings on another indiſcretion, attended allo 
with bad conſequences, and which I reckon as 
the eighth cauſe of the diſeaſes incident to the 
lcarned; this is the bad habit of keeping in the 
urine a long time, and deferring going to ſtoo. 
Theſe excrements, when too long retained, be- 
come puirid. irritate the inteſtines or the biad · 
der, vitiate the mucus ſecreted in them, and 
make them become the ſeat of the moſt paja- 
ful diſorders. The ſmall veſſels all the cavities 
of the body are filled with, and abſorb the putrid 
particlgs, which being conveyed into the maſs 
of blobd, corrupt it; and what is perhaps ſtill 
more fatal, the nerves after a while ccaſe to do 
their offices when called upon: oftentimes even 
extreme tenſion makes them paralytic ; then the 
bladder and inteſtines have no longer the power 
of expelling the urine and the ſæces 4, unleſs 
aſnited 


we find this latter in 1662 at the beginning of Plempias's 
1 Togatorum Valctudine Tucnds. 
. 110 
Galen was well acquainted with this diſcaſe and its cauſes : 


tells ws that be bas known many pcrſems who had hoſt the 
4 power 
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aſſiſted by art. At other times a diſorder ap- 
rs, ſeemingly of an oppoſite nature, although 
t proceeds from the ſame cauſe, and varies 
from the former only as the palſy is fixed on a 
different part of the bladder; this is an incon- 
tinence of urine. I have been conſulted by ſe- 
veral patients, who, from having kept in their 
urine too long, had loſt the power of 8 
it, ſo that it flowed from them inceſſantly; an 
this is certainly one of the moſt diſagreeable in- 
conveniencies, both ro one's ſelf and others, it 
is poſſible to be afflicted with. This painful re- 
tention may be attended with more ſerious con- 
ſequences when continued too long ; for every 
one knows the unhappy end of the immortal 
Tycho Brahe, who being in a coach with the 
emperor Rodolph the Second, from whom he 
received particular marks of favour, retained 
his urine too long, and forfeited his lite by this 
reſpectful falſe ſhame. 

$ 37. I ſhall not ſcruple to mention as the 
niuth cauſe of diſeaſes incident to the learned, 
the ſecluding themſelves from ſociety ; a t. ix 
many of them are willing to impoſe upon them- 
ſelves at firſt, and which hey give way to after- 
wards from inclination, although attended with 
many real inconveniencies. Men were created 
for each other ; their mutual affociarion is pro- 
ductive of advantages not to be given up with- 
out ſuffering for it; and it has been very pro- 
perly obſerved, that {olitude brings on a con- 
tumption ®, Nothing can contribute more to 


wer of making water from having retzined their urine too 
— , Either through abſence when * were buſy, through 
neglect, or through decency when they were at church, in : 
ſenate, at the bar, of at meals. De Symptomat. Caulis. lib. 3. 
cap. 8. & De Loc. Aﬀett. lib. 6. cap. 4. Charter. t. 5. p. $5 
& $15. - 
» Cicero de Officits, L 3. cap. 1, 
| health 
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health than chearfulneſs, which is animated by 
ſociety, and damped by retirement; and this 
moral cauſe of wearineſs, added to the phytical 
caules abovementioned, often throws the learn- 
ed into a melancholy, as fatal to their health as 
chearfulneſs would be beneficial to it : it brings 
on a miſaathropy, a fretful temper, a ſpirit of 
diſcontent, and a diſl.ke to every thing, which 
may be conſidered as the greateſt of cvils, ſince 
they deprive us of the enjoyment of all that is 


$ 33. Having pointed out the moſt general 
cauſcs of the dilcaies men ot letters are expoſed 
to, I ſhall now take noticc of thoſe which ariſe 
frm the particular object of their attention, 
and of thoſe which are, peculiar to certain or- 

ans. Anatomilts have often violent “ tevers, 
— on by the infected air they breathes 
and are ſubject to the diforders which proceed 
from a corruption of the bile, The blood of 
dead bodies, in which their hands arc conttant= 
ly ſoaked, often makes the ſmalleit f wound or 
the 


® Fevers from this canſc, I think, are generally of the pu- 
trid Kind, and not remotely different from the i or camp-ſe- 
ver. | knew « mo? eminent ant affidgous in nomiſt, who 
infeted with one of them, from the cauſes Dr. Ii e 
and who did nat recover his former health and his 
ght, which was naturally thin and delicate, for ſeveral, 
for near fix months, from the invifion of t. It was 
remember, that he underwem many cyacuations, part i= 
bleedings, in the proceſs of this fever, which 1 cone 
I ſhould have judccd neither correſpondent to the cante of 
diſcaſe, nor to his own habit or conſtrution. The inten- 
of theſe diſcharge+ was provably to obyriete an inlanma. 
: but the zcal and amity of his many phyGcal fric 
to have - them very carcful not tado too little 
him. 
+ | Lave cen a ſtrong iuſtance of this in an eminent ſurgeon, 
who having a ſcratch onghs midAle fn27 of his leſt- 
hand, contratted very painful ant langeron!s aa infection in 
from the diſſection of a morbid utcrus, that a ſperdy am- 
| putution 
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the ſlighteſt ſcratch fatal to them. Chymical 
experiments are alſo dangerous; ſeveral chy- 
miſts have loſt their lives by them; and M. 
Boerhaave himſelf would have been ſuffocated 
an acid vapour, if he had not beco imme- 
diately relived by an alkaline ſpirit, which hap- 
pening luckily ro be near him, this vapour 
counter-afted the acrimony of the firſt, and 
quieted the ſpaſm it was beginning to produce 
in the lungs. Some botaniſts have periſhed 
while they were ſearching for and examining 
ants; but theſe accidents belonging more pro- 
perly to the diſeaſes of artifts, I ſhall go on to 
thoſe which arc more immediately inflicted up- 

on ſome of our organs by ſtudy. 
$ 39. The eyes, of which I have already 
{poken, are among the organs moſt expoſed to 
Anjuries. The continual- fatigne they undergo, 
irritates them; ſometimes the eye · lids and out- 
ward parts of the eye are inflamed ; more fre · 
quently the nerves alone are attacked, without 
any perceptible external defect. I have ſcen ſe- 
veral men in the prime of life, whoſe eyes were 
become fo exceedingly irritable, that they could 
no longer bear the light, and were obliged to 
live and read in rooms ſo darkened, that F could 
fearcely diſtinguiſii letters of the largeſt ſtamp 
in them: candles eſpecially, which ace very in- 
convenient on account of their ſmoke, —. un · 
ſteady flame, they could not bear ; neither 
could they ſuffer long the light of a ſlender 


putation of it was judged neceſſary, to prevent its further ill 
conſequences, which were very acute and menacing, X. 
The late Dr. A. Monro, when a ffudent, met with « mi- 
"ag accident, the efefts of which, ſeemed ſo alarmiag, that the 
amputation of his arm was 4 but which he would not 


ſent to: it ; but he bore the mark. 
22 healed, though flowly : marks 
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wax taper, Others; when they have read a few 
pages, have their eyes full of tears, cannot fee 
clear, and ſoon after cannot diftioguiſh any 
thing. Diſorders of the fight, produced by an 
exceſſive mobiliry of the nerves of the eyes, 
whether proceeding from too much reading or 
from any other cauſe, are very diffcrent and 
ſingular : I have collected many intereſting ob- 
ſervations upon this ſubjet. which will take 
place more properly in another work. I ſhall 
therefore conchude this article with obſerving, 
that men of letters often imagine they have 
ſparks before their cyes; of which complaint 
M Zimmerman, who has once been ſubject to 
it, has treated very largely, and with great kill, 
in the work I have before quored ſeveral times. 
This ſenſation takes place whenever the mote 
lity of the optic nerves is arrived to ſuch a 
that althovgh they are not affected by 
e external impreſſion of fire, yet, in conſe- 
e of the diſordered ſtate in which they 
„they experience the ſame lively ſenſations 
and motions as the preſence of that clement 
would really create. 

40. Orators are alſo expoſed to fatal diſ- 
en oduced by their profeſſion. Reading 
loud ſometimes does the lungs good; I bare 
even preſcribed it with ſucceſs in ſome diſturb- 
ances of the digeſtive powers ; but a forcible 
and continued declan ation, during which re- 
ſpiration is continually interrupted, is very 
hurtful to the lungs, irritates, heats, and in- 
flames them. From hence ariſe hoarſeneſs, loſs 
of voice, heat in the breaſt, a cough, ſpittings 
of blood, ſuppurations, hectic fevers, a gene- 
ral debility, and at length a conſumption : thus 
theſe uſcful men diſappear, a lamp which has 
only ſhone to give light to ethers. Cicero was 

threatened 
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threatened with theſe complaints; the phy fici- 
ans apprized him of it, and adviſed him to quit 
the bar for two years: he followed their ad- 
vice ; reſt ſoon ſirengrhenced him, and reſtored 
him to that health which labour had impaired. 
We have moſt reaſon to be concerned for 
preachers, who have no other duty in the 
church than that of repeating their ſcrmons ; 
and counſellors, whoſe buſineſs conſiſts entire - 
ly in drawing up the proccedings of a law ſuit, 
and afterwards in pleading, Theſe men de- 
ſtroy their healths in two ways; fisſt, by aſli- 
duous application, as other men of letters; 
and ſecondly, by declamation, which they muſt 
be the more affected with, inaſmuch as thcic 
lungs, accuſtomed to that languid circulation, 
the conſequence of a ſedentary life, are litile 

able to ſupport ſuch powerful exertions. 
41. Great actors are liable to the iame diſ- 


. cafes as orators are. The famous Moliere dic d 


of a ſpitting of blood, after having acted in 
one of his own comedies with a great deal of 
ſpirit ; others have had the ſame fate, after a 
laborious part in a tragegy. 

Muſicians eſpecially, often die of complaints 
in the breaſt ; and after death we. frequently 
find their lungs inflamed, ſuppuraicd, and ul- 
cerated. M. Morgagni has feen a young man 
who was thrown into a phthiſis, by too fre- 
* quently exerciſing a very hne voice: the ulcer · 
ation of the lungs extended from the trachea 
to the larynx and throat ; and he was ſuffocat- 
ed in attempting to ſwallow the yolk of an 
egg . | 

Curates and pricſts are much leſs liable to 
miſchiefs than preachers and plcaders at the 

4 . 


De Sedibus & Cauſis Morborum, t. 1. P. 2:8, 
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bar, becauſe thoſe among them who chuſe to 
cultivate the ſciences, are prevented from car - 
rying this paſſion to an exceſs, by the dutics of 
their calling, which forces them to quit their 
ſtudies. Phyſicians have the ſame advantages ; 
and the care they are obliged to take of the 
health of others, prevents them from deſtroy- 

ing their own. In ſhort, happy are all ſuch 
| learned men, who are called away from their 
books by the duties of their wn yay, their 
body is exerciſed; and although their mind is 
oftentimes ſt ill at work, yet this varie of la- 
bour is itſelf refreſhment. 

$ 42. Declamation ſometimes brings on an 
accident which is the conſequence ot the too 
great compreſſion the inteſtines are incommod- 
ed with during long inſpirations ; theſe acci- 
dents are not unattended with danger, although 
they are not fo alarming as diſorders of \ 
breaſt ; I mean herniz or ruptures, which men 
who ſpeak in public are often ſubject to. They 
may indeed be kept up by bandage, which is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary whenever they have 
made their appearance; and without which the 
perſons afflicted with them would be cxpoſed 
to the moſt fatal conſequences, whenever they 
attempted to ſpeak with encrgy. 

$ 43- Theſe arc the principal diſcaſcs brought 
on by too intenſe an application to ſtudy ; but 
we muſt nor ſuppoſe that all perſons who give 
themſelves up to theſe exceſſes ſuffer exactly 
in the ſame manner, or in the ſame degree : 
the variety of conſtitutions and ages, and the 
different concurrence of foreign circumſtances, 
produces conſiderable alterations in the effects, 
_ may not be improper to take ſame no- 
tice of. 


44. Few men are ſo perfectly formed, _ 
t 
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the forces of their re ſpective organs ſhould be 
in exact proportion to each other; ſome part 
or other 1s generally weaker than the reſt: the 
weak part commovly ſutters firſt, and receives 
the moſt violent ſhock from immoderate appli- 
cation, as well as from all other cxceſlcs. 

I the ſtomach is bad, either naturally or 
from errors in diet, this organ will be affecicd 
by the exerciſe of the mind, while the nerves 
ſhall remain in a ſound ſtate ; on the contrary, 
if the nervous ſyſtcm is weak, and the ſtomach 
ſtrong, nervous diſcaſes of great importance 
will be Brought on before the ſtomach is injur- 


If the muſcular fibres are too much relaxcd. 

laflitudes, numbneſs, extreme weakneſs, aud 
ſwellings, will come an before either the nerves 
or the ſtomach are attacked. 
. Perſons who have weak lungs will be ſeized 
with the diſorders of the breaſt before- mention · 
ed, and be conſumed by a phehiũs and hectic 
fever, without having experienced any com- 
plaints in the other viſcera. 

It the veſſels of the head are weak, con'i- 
nual head-achs and frequent blecdings of the 
noſe come on, to which young people who arc 
hard ſtudents are very ſubject, becauſe appli- 
cation, as I have before obſerved, forces the 
blood up into the head. 

Even the ſtrength of the conſtitution is itfclf 
dangerous. Young pcople of excellent conſti- 
tutions apply themſelves to ſtudy with indeta- 
tigable induſtry ; the powerful action of bc 
foul increaſes that of the other organs, and they 
are attacked with inflammatory diſeaſes, the 
conſequence of irritation long kept up in vigo- 
rous habits. Sometimes they expire in the fir it 


attack; more commonly they get the beiter ct 
that ; 
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that ; and if they find themſelves perfectly re · 


ſtored, their conſtitution recovering its vigour, 
they give themſelves up again to the ſame la- 
bours, and relapſe into the ſame diſorders. 
There are frequent inſtances of robuſt young 
men cloſe applying to ſtudy, who are attacked 
with inflammatory fevers every year : at laſt, 
in proceſs of time, being worn out by theſe at- 
tacks and, their labours, they loſe their 
Srength, and are ſeized with conſumptive diſ- 
eaſes, agaioſt which they are no longer able to 

reſiſt. 
$ 45. Study alſo produces various effects, 
according to the different times of life in which 
we apply to it, and is particularly fatal to in- 
fancy. I have known very ſenſible children 
ſeized with this literary kind of phrenzy, un- 
ſuitable to their age, und have — with 
concern the fate which attended them : at firſt 
they are prodigies, and in the end become idi- 
ots. Exerciſc, which ſtrengthens the body, is 
ſuited to this age rather than ſtudy, which 
weakens it, and ſtops its growth. Nature can- 
not ſucceſsfully lead on two ſuch ſwift progreſ- 
fions together. There are examples of children 
who have grown up wonderfully faſt; and the 
laſt Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
ſpeak of a child of the province of Languedoc, 
who at ſix years old had attained to the hcight 
of a tall man. But in theſe remarkable caſcs 
the mind remains ever in a ſtate of childhood ; 
and even the premature forces of the body, 
which have acquired no ſolidity, decay with as 
much rapidity, as they had before advanced ; 
ſo that theſe prodigies die at twelve or thirteen 
years of age. When the progreſs of the un- 
derſtanding is too quick, that the genius mani- 
felts itſelf very early, BY a degree of applica · 
i ton 
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tion ſuitable to this progreſs is allowed, the 
growth of the body is impeded, becavſe it is 
unaſſiſted by the nervous influence, the ſtrength 
is exhauſted, and an early death ſucceeds, after 
the body has ſuffered many painful diſeaſes. 
M Phil. Barratier is a well known inftance of 
this kind : © At eight years old he underſtood 
„% Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, per- 
« fectly well, beſides German, which was his 
© native tongue; at ſevgntcen years of age he 
* was the moſt learned man in Europe; but 
„ from his earlieſt infancy he had cver been 
«. ſubject to defluxions, and other ſlight indit- 
« poſitions. At eighteen he was ſcized with a 
„% cough, and in the courſe of the ſame year, 
4% with an infinite number of other 1 1 he 
**© loſt his appetite and his ſleep, and at length 
viſhed for nothing ſo much as to be releaſed 
« from all his ſufferings, which happened to 
& him at the age of nineteen years and a few 
& months.” I have ſeen (ſays M. Boerhaave, 
© young man whoſe knowledge was univer- 
50 fal; he was a prodigy of erudition, but did 
% not live to the age of five and twenty years ; 
„and another, extremely learned alle. who 
** ſtudied day and night, and who died in a 
« decay at the age of nineteen, without any 
« certain ſymptoms of any diſeaſe . We 
have alſo ſeen one of our fellow citizens, a man 
born with uncommon abilicies, whoſe active 
and penetrating mind gave itſelf up entirely to 
reflection and ſtudy, at a time when he ſhould 
have been acquiring ſtrength ; by theſe means 
he was reduced, during feveral years, to the 
moſt dangerous and miſcrable ſtate of languor : 
an uncommonly fevere diet, and an interrup- 


Pralect ad Inſtitut. $ 1056. t. 5. p. 346. 
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tion of his ſtudies began to reſtore him to 
health ; he then unfortunately forgot that his 
conſtitution was delicate, ues | periſhed in the 
prime of life, a victim to the labours of his 
mind +. 

In my Advice to the People I have pointed 
out the injuries the children of our peaſants arc 
expoſed to from being oppreſſed with labour 
beyond their ſtrength ; and it may be collected 
from what has been fSlready mentioned here, 
although much more might be faid upon the 
ſubject, that much greater miſchicfs ariſe from 
children being over-burdencd with literary em- 
ployments, Severe parents or maſters who re- 
=_ ſuch kind of application, treat their chil- 

ren as gardeners, who want to ſell the for- 
ward fruits, treat their plants; they ſacrifice 
ſome, to force others to produce flowers or 
fruits which never laſt long, and are in every 
reſpe inferior to thoſe which are ſuffered to 
come to maturity at the proper ſeaſon : but the 
end is anſwered; the gardener's ſkill in pre- 
paring his hot-beds and taking care of his 
green-houſe is extolled. and people are aſtoniſli- 
ed at the produce of his garden. There is not 

rhaps a more cruel and uſeleſs reſtraint than 
that which obliges children to ſtudy hard, aud 
requires them to make much progreſs in learn- 
ing; it is the ready way to deſtroy their health 
as well as their talents; and notwigþſtanding all 
the powerful arguments urged by great men a- 
gainſt this cuſtom, it is ſtil] roo prevalent a- 


mongſt us 7. 
The 


+ M. Philippe Loys de Chezeans. 
{ I always thick with pleafurc on the laſt will of Ans 


goras, that famous pl.il-ſopher, who beit taught that this 
world was created by an ——_ Being. When perſecuted 
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The evils children are expoſed to from too 
much application, are ſtill aggravated when 
that application is directed to ſtudics they have 
an averſion to; for even at any age, when we 
are obliged to fix our thoughts upon any diſ- 
pleaſing ſubject, the miſchicf which wearineſs 
adds to thoſe produced by too much attention 
ſoon deſtroy the patient, who can only be re- 
lieved by applying to another ſubject.“ I have 
* ſeen, ſays M. Bocrhaave, perfons who had 
« been confined to ſtudies which were diſagree- 
4% able to them, brought as it were to lite a- 
« gain from applying themſelves ® to others 
more ſuitable to their inclinations 1. 


at Athens under. prctence of irreligion, he retired to Lampſi- 
cus, where he was treated with the reſpect he deſerved, 
| which was ever; carried ſo far that an altar was raiſed to him. 
The principal people of the city called upon him a few days 
% before his death, and aſked him whether he had any orders 
„ to give: he anſwered that he deſired nothing more than that 
* children might be allowed to divert — 2 every year 
during the month herein be died. This was accordingly 
„executed; and the cuſtom prevailed ſtill in the time of Dio- 


* genes Laertius. 7. 

A recourſe to ſuch muſical airs as are moſt agreeable to 
the car of a perſon ſatigned with long and imenſe tudy, might 
prove recreating and uſeful, by exciting the action of different 
nerves, from thoſe which have been over - exerciſed by 
thought and attention, and which muſt have need of reſt. 
am acquainted with a ſedentary perſon, greztly addicted to 
r:ading, who affures me, that when he has fours! himſc!f 
ncarly ſtupibed by attendirg to one bouk or ſubject, Le bs 
ſound his apprehenſion fufhcicntly awake on recurring direCl!y 
to a diſſerent one, Another gertleman of conſiderable appy- 
cation to various reading alſa informs me, that when he has 
real himſclf into a head-ach and a ſenſible obtuſcneſs of Mi- 
ſtinguiſuing, an immediate diverſion to elegant poctical works, 
or cven to writing a little ry, for which he is thought to 
have ſome talent, has entirely removed his head-ach, and pro- 
ed as ſenſibly cordial to him, as he ſuppoſes muſe would have 
been to a perſon of a better muſical ear than his own. Ihe 
obſervations naturally remind me of that circumſtance in the 
Pagan mythology, which - afcribes the powers of medicine, of 
poetry, and of muſic, to the ſame heathen deity, Apollo. A. 
t Prælect. ad Juſtitut. 5 1236. t. 7. P. 346. 46 
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5 46. If too early an application to ſtudy is 
hurtful, it is no leſs dangerous to begin to - 7 
ly roo late in life, Cuſtoms are formed only 
by degrees ; there is a time of life when they 
are not contracted without difficulty. When 
a man is arrived to his full ſtrength, without 
having been accuſtomed to literary occupations, 
it is to be feared that the fibres of the brain will 
not readily yield to the recent impreſſions this 
new kind of life will imprint; ſo that the mo- 
tions of the nerves will probably be i lar, 
and a delirium will enſue. Inſtances of per- 
ſons loſing their ſenſes, from giving themſelves 
up to books at a time when they ought rather 
to think of leſſening their attention to ſtudy, 
are not unfrequent. I have had here, not long 
ſince, a forcigaer who left off trade at forty 
years of age, in order to cultivate the ſciences, 
and who diſordered his brain with rcading 
Locke, Newton, Clarke, &c. He got entirely 
well by —_— from reading, by diverſions, 
agreeable converſations, Exerciſe, and medicines, 
but did not long continue fo; for having re- 
ſumed his meraphyfical enquiries, he loſt his 
reaſon again. Since that time I have been call- 
ed in to another patient, who being defirous of 
becoming a geometrician and natural philoſo- 
pher at fifty years of age, was ſeized with a 
melancholy, which is real madneſs when at its 
height, 
$ 47. A ſudden increaſe of bufineſs is alſo 
fatal. The only obſervation I have found in 
all M. Pujati's great work, is to this purpoſe : 
it is of a celebrated preacher, who being ſent 
by the head of his order to preach in a city 
where the audience was no: calily fatisncd, ex- 
erted himſelf ſo ftrenuouſly, that he brought 
on an incurable epilepſy, 
R 3 $ 48. 
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$ 48. It is even dangerous for men of letters, 
who are not young, to apply themſclves ſud» 
denly to ſciences differeut from thoſe they had 
been before exerciſed in. he new ideas they 
acquire muſt certainly put ſome ne fibres of 
the brain in motion, which is therefore thrown 
into ſuch an agitation that the nervous ſyſtem 
is weakened. 17 knew a very learned divine, 
who deſtroyed his health entirely, by interrupt- 
ing his uſual ſtudies in order to apply himſelf 
to Hebrew; and a reſpectable clergyman, who 
being promoted to a profefiorſhip of divinity 
at Shy ears of age, En into a conſumption, 
which deprived him of life, and was — by 
his laborious cndeavours to fulfil the dutics of 

his new calling. 
$ 49. If changing the object of ſtudy is pre- 
judicial to perſons in the middle time of life, 
the continuation of the labours of the mind is 
no leſs hurtful to ſuch as are in an advanced 
age. Few men are born with ſuch a happy 
conſtitution as Gorgias of Leontium ; who lived 
to the age of one hundred and eight years with - 
out diſcontinuing his ſtudies, and without any 
infirmity; or ſuch as his diſciple Iſocrates had, 
who wrote his Pan-Athenzai at the age of 
ninety four, and who lived to that of ninety- 
eight years; or ſuch a conſtitution as that of 
one of the greateſt phyſicians in Europe, who 
although he has ſtudied very hard all his life- 
time, and now that he is almoſt ſeventy, wrote 
me word not long ſince, that he ſtill ſtudied ge- 
nerally fourteen hours every day, and yet en- 
joyed the moſt perfect health. Theſe inſtances, 
and ſome few more of the ſame nature, cannot 
be admitted as certain rules: it is ſtill true, that 
old age ſuffers, and is ſooner brought down to 
_ the grave by aſfiduous' application, Our ſoul 
is 
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is certainly immortal; but while its union with 
the body ſubſiſts, it follows the ſame career, 
ſcems to be born, to advance, and to grow old 
with it“. The diminution of bodily ſtrength 
warns us to leſſen the labours of the mind; the 
one cannot bear the ſame burdens, nor the o- 


ther a the ſame ſtudies, and the faculties 


decreaſe with the muſcular powers. Few old 
men are ſenſible of this truth; none can bear 
to be told of it; they are all like tbe archbiſhop 
of Grenada upon this article 1, but it is not the 
leſs certain: fo that if thoſe perſons who know 
how to moderate their application as their age 
advances, ent infirmities and inſure their 
health, thoſe who are prudent enough to know 
the time when they ought to lock up their pro · 
duQtions, certainly inſurc their reputation, 


« Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
„ Peccet ad extremum ridendus & ilia du- 
% cat.” Hon ar. 


« T have ſeen, ſays the magiſtrate of Bruſſels 
before-quored, ** the ſtrongeſt men periſh when 
they juſt begin to grow old, by continuing 
© to ſtudy as much as they had done in the 
* time of their greateſt vigour. We ought to 
* profit 
calculated for caſe and proper leiſure ; it is 
* the time for relaxation; let us curtail our la- 
% bours by degrees, and at laſt give them en- 
« tirely up. After having dedicated the great- 
« eſt part of our lives to the public, let us re- 
« ſerve the latter part for ourſelves: this con- 
duct is pointed out to us by thoſe ſtatutes, 


® Gigni pariter cum corpore, & una ereſcere ſentimus pari- 


terque cere mentem. T. 
_ T Vid Cu U-. z. 
« which 


by their example. Our time of life is 
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* which at ſixty-five years of age freed a ſena- 
* tor from his furiftions, and reſtored him to 
* himſelf „.“ 

$ 51. The diſeaſes I have here given a ſketch 
of, do not ariſe from ſtudy alone; immoderate 
application of the mind, of whatever kind, will 
18 the fame ; ſome examples of which 

ave already been given. 

Health is frequearly deftroyed by exceſſive 
devotion : M. —— Mg has collected ſeve- 
ral intereſting obſervations on this head, in 
which devout melancholy is well delineated: its 
ſymptoms are very unaccountable, alarming, 
and grievous ; and there are few practitioners 
who have not had opportunities of ſecing ſome 
—_— inſtances of this diſeaſe, The great 
neſs and excellence of the object, and the ſatis- 
faction the ſoul experiences in giving itſe!f up 
to the contemplation of the Almighty, excitcs 
too lively a ſenſation, and produces in the brain a 
tenfion ioo violent and too continual, to be ſup- 
ported for a long time together without injury; 
it ſoon throws the ſoul into fanatical madnets, 

and exhauſts the body. I have ſcen the moſt 
amiable young perſons, led away by an erronc- 
ous ſyſtem, fade and fall into decay, neglecting 
the duties of their calling, in order to give 
their thoughts up wholly to the Supreme Au- 
thor of their being who could not have been 
more properly glorified than by a ſtrict atien- 
tion to thoſe duties. You ſtill regret one of 
your ſtudents, Gentlemen, a man of the great- 
eſt abilities, born with ſtrong powers of the 
mind, whoſe candour and other virtues would 
have been an acquiſition to the church ; but 
who unfortunately devoted himſelf to a ſcct, of 


e Fpiſtol. Plempio. VA 
WAIC 
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which he ſoon was the victim, the powers of 
his body decaying as faſt as his mind became 
more zealouſly inflamed. 

5 53. The cmployments of majeſty, of ad- 
miniſtration, of judicature, deep ſpeculations 
of all kinds, and in ſhort every thing which 
exerciſes the facultics of the foul too powerful- 
gp for too long a time, will produce the 
ame diſorders as the cultivation of the moſt 
abſtruſe ſciences. Kings, ſenators, miniſters, 
embaſſadors, projectors, will ſuffer in the ſame 
manner as men of letters do, it they dedicate 
as much time, and apply as intenſcly to their 
affairs as the learned do to their ſtudics, They 
have indeed this advantage, the importance of 
which I have before indicated, that even the 
duties of their office often divert their atten» 
tion, and oblige them to uſe exerciſe, an ad- 
vantage the mere ſtudent is deprived of : but a- 
gain, their labours are often attended with un- 
caſineſs and vexation of mind, the conſequen- 
ces of which are ſtill more gric vous than thoſe 
of inaction, and are equally oppreſſive to the 
ſoul and body; ſo that I am much amazed 
when I ſce perſons bear up amidſt the buſineſs 
of great undertakings, and the ſolicitude inſe- 
parable from them. Cwxlar, Mahomet, Crom- 
well, and Paoli, greater perhaps than cither, 
muſt certainly have been fupplicd with powers 
more than human; rotwikſtanding which, 
they would ſtill have ſunk, it not ſupported by 
the aſſiſtances of temperance and cxcrciſe, But 
I have ſuſſiciently treated of the diſcaſcs, and 
ſhall now conſider the moſt proper methods of 
relieving them, 

$ 52. The firſt difficulty to be overcome in 
reſtoring the health of men of letters, is 10 
convince them they are in the wrong. I hey 
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* which at ſixty-five years of age freed a ſena- 
* tor from his furiftions, and reſtored him to 
* himfcif *.” 

$ 51. The diſeaſes I have here given a ſketch 
of, do not ariſe from ſtudy alone ; immoderate 
application of the mind, ot whatever kind, will 
1 the ſame; ſome examples of which 

ave already been given. 

Health is frequeutiy deftroyed by exceſſive 
devotion: M. Zimmerman has collected ſeve- 
ral intereſting obſervations on this head, in 
which devout melancholy is well dclineated : its 
fymptoms are very unaccountable, alarming, 
and grievous ; and there are few practitioners 
who have not had opportunities of ſecing ſome 
wen gee inſtances of this diſeaſe. The great- 
neſs and excellence of the object, and the ſatis- 
faction the ſoul experiences in giving itſe!f up 
to the contemplation of the Almighty, excitcs 
too lively a ſenſation, and produces in the brain a 
tenfion (00 violent and too continual, to be ſup- 
ported for a long time together without injury; 
it ſoon throws the ſoul into fanatical madnets, 

and exhauſts the body. I have ſcen the moſt 
amiable young perſons, led away by an erronc- 
ous ſyſtem, fade and fall into decay, neglecting 
the duties of their calling, in order to give 
their thoughts up wholly to the Supreme Au- 
thor of their being who could not have been 
more properly glorified than by a ſtrict aticn- 
tion to thoſe duties. You ſtill regret one of 

our ſtudents, Gentlemen, a man of the great- 
eſt abilities, born with ſtrong powers of the 
mind, whole candour and other virtues would 
have been an acquiſition to the church; but 
who unfortunately devoted himſelf to a ſcct, of 


® Epiſtol. Plempio. 


which 
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which he ſoon was the victim, the powers of 
his body decaying as faſt as his mind became 
more zealouſly inflamed. 

6 51, The employments of majeſty, of ad- 
miniſtration, of judicature, deep ſpeculations 
of all kinds, and in ſhort every thing which 
exerciſes the facultics of the foul too powertul- 

and for too long a time, will produce the 

me diſorders as the cultivation of the moſt 
abſtruſe ſciences. Kings, ſenators, miniſters, 
embaſſadors, projectors, will ſuffer in the ſame 
manner as men of letters do, it they dedicate 
as much time, and apply as intenſely to their 
affairs as the learned do to their ſtudics, They 


have indeed this advantage, the importance of 


which I have before indicated, that evcn the 
duties of their office often divert their atten» 
tion, and oblige them to uſe exerciſe, an ad- 
vantage the mere ſtudent is deprived of : but a- 
gain, their labours are often attended with un- 
caſineſs and vexation of mind, the conſequen- 
ces of which are ſtill more grievous than thoſe 
of inaction, and are equally oppreſſive to the 
ſoul and body; ſo that I am much amazed 
when I ſce perſons bear up amidſt the buſineſs 
of great undertakings, and the ſolicitude inſe- 
parable from them. Cæſar. Mahomet, Crom- 
well, and Paoli, greater perhaps than cither, 
muſt certainly have been fupplicd with powers 
more than human; rotwikfſtanding which, 
they would till have ſunk, it not ſupported by 
the aſſiſtances of temperance and cxcrcite, But 
I have ſuſſiciently treated of the diſcaſes, and 
ſhall now conſider the moſt proper methods of 
relieving them. 

( 52. The firſt difficulty to be overcome in 
reſtoring the health of men of letters, is 19 
convince them they are in the wrong. I hey 

are 
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are like lovers, who grow angry whenever any 
fault is found with the object of their affection ; 
beſides, the learned have generally a kind of 
ſteadineſs in their ideas, contrafted by ſtud 
and increaſed by felf-opinion, too often the el. 
fect of knowledge, which prevents them from 
being eaſily periuaded of the hurtful tendency 
of their conduct. Warnings, arguments, in- 
treaties, chidings, are often uſed in vain ; they 
find out a thouſand ways of deceiving them 
ſelves; one depends upon the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution ; another pleads the force of cu- 
ſtom ; a third flatters "himſelf he ſhall ſtill c- 
ſcape, becauſe he has never yet ſuffered ; a 
fourth encourages himſelf with examples which 
prove nothing in his favour ; all of them reſiſt 
the phyſician's advice with an obſtinacy miſtaken 
by them for reſolution, which they think com- 
mendable, and therefore become the victims of 
it. Far from being ſenſible of approaching 
danger, they ſometimes cannot be perſuaded 
that they are ill; or rather, they think a ccſ- 
fation from ſtudy is the greatcſt injury they 
can ſuffer, and reckon others for nothing, pro- 
vided they can ſcreen themſelves from 2 
When the oppoſite extreme prevails, and that 
they are attacked with ſuch mobility of the 
nerves as makes them fear even the moſt ima- 
ginary evils, they are not leſs difficult to be 
dealt with. Want of courage docs not always 
make them tractable; on the contrary, an ir- 
reſolution worſe than obſtinacy takes place ; 
ſo that it can hardly be expected they will ſub- 
mit to the confinement of a regular treatment. 
It may indeed be affirmed in general, that 
learned men are the moſt ungovernable patients; 
which is an additional reaſon for giving them 
an 
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an infight into the means of preſcrving and re- 
ſtoring their health. | 
5 5+. The relaxation of the mind is the firſt 
relervative; without this, all other helps are 
ine ſficacious. I know there has been a ſmall 
number of men of ſuperior talents, to whom 
* would have been preſumption to have given 
this advice : it would have been a kind of fin 
to have taken them away from their ſtudies, 
Deſcartes, abſorbed in the moſt ſublime medi- 
tations, and marking out to mankind the path 
of truth; Newton, diſcovering and laying o- 
the laws of nature ; Monteſquicu, com- 
poling a code for all nations and all ages, arc 
certainly to be reſpected in their occupations : 
they were born for arduous undertakings, and 
the public requires great things of them. But 
how few are there whoſe labours are of 1o 
much conſequence to mankind ? The greater 
of the learned waſte their time and their 
th in very unprofitable ſtudics. One is a 
compiler of the moſt common things ; another 
ſays what has been often ſaid before; a third is 
employed in uſcleſs diſquiſitions; a fourth de- 
ſtroys himſelt by giving up his time to com po- 
ſitions of a light and trifling nature ; a fifth, in 
tedious and prolix writings : neither do any of 
them think of the hurt they do themiclves, and 
the little advantage the public will rcap trom it, 
The greater number indeed never concera 
themſclves about the public, but rather devour 
ſtudy as gluttons cram down food, merely to 
glut their appetities ; by which they allo — 
many eſſential duties. The only way, therefore, 
is to be reſolute with them, to force them a- 
way from their cloſets, and oblige them to in- 
dulge in recreation and reſt, which will remove 
their diſorders and reſtore their health. Be- 


ſides, * 
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ſides, the time they paſs out of their cloſets is 
not thrown away ; they return to their labours 
with freſh eagerneſs; and a few moments given 
up every day to leiſure, will be amply repaid by 
the enjoyment of health, which will prolong 
the courſe of their ſtudies. Sometimes even 
the moſt lucky thoughts ariſe in the midſt of 
recreation . One of the greateſt geniuſes of 
our age compoſed his immortal works walking 
about in the country F, The ſoul unfolds it- 
ſelf in open air, but is impriſoned within the 
confined walls of a ſtudy ; it is elevated by the 
fragrance of rural flowers, depreſſed by the 
ſmell of a lamp. Plutarch's compariſon on 
this ſubject is very juſt and excellent: © A lit- 
„ tle water, ſays he, novriſhes and ſtrengthens 
« plants; a greater quantity ſtifles them.” 
Thus it is with the mind; moderate labour is 
its food; exceſſive labour deſtroys it $- It is, 
perhaps, more neceſſary to prevent this diſcaſc 
than any other: diſorders ſeated in the brain 
ſcarce admit of a radical cure; it recovers its 

wers with more difficulty than other organs. 

he more uſeful the brain is to men of letiers, 
the more ought they to take care of it; and1 
ſhould think the inſtances we have of perſons 
becoming idiots from too intenſe application, 
ſufficient to open the eyes of rhe learned, and 
teach them moderation. Let them therefore 
no longer perſiſt in attempting to juſtify ſuch 
dangerous practices, and in ſporting with their 
own health; let them not alledge the examples 
of others, the trial is too hazardous; let them 


Vegeta & ſtrenua ingenia, qr plus receſſus ſumunt hoc 
meliores impetus edunt. Valer. Maxim. lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 149 
4 + Animus corum, qui in aperto zre ambulant, attolliture 

jun. 

4 De Education. Pueror. cap 22. 


not 
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not avail themſclves of the ſtrength of their 
conſtitution, ſince they are every day impairi 
it; let them not depend upon the effects o 
cuſtom, ſince that only makes the action of the 
noxious cauſes imperceptible, without deſtroy- 
ing it ; let not the happy circumſtance of hav- 
ing hitherto cicaped, make them careleſs of 
the impending danger; and laſtly, let them be 
convinced, that we cannot with impunity give 
ourſelves up to exceſſive — ; and that 
in order to cultivate the ſcicnces without pre- 
judice to our health, it is neceſſary to imerrupt 
the courſe of our ſtudics frequently, 

4 54- When inattivity was mentioned as the 
ſecond cauſe of the diforders here treated of, 
excerciſe was certainly repreſented at the ſame 
time, as one of the moſt powerful preſervatives 
and reſtorers of the health of the learned. In 
the foregoing article the advantages of open 
air have been conſidered : theſe are greatly en- 
hanced, if accompanicd with ſome degree of 
motion. From the combination of theſe two 
ſalutary powers, we receive refreſhment, circu · 
lation is carried on with caſe, perſpiration en- 
couraged, the action of the nerves reanimated. 
and the limbs are ſtrengthened Every mau 
who has been confined to his ſtudy for ſome 
days, feels his head heavy, his eyes inflamed, 
his lips and mouth dry; he complains of a cer - 
tain uncaſineſs about his breaſt, a flight tenſion 
at the pit of his ſtomach, is more diſpoſed to 
melancholy than mirth, his ſlecp is leis refreſh- 
ing his limbs are weighty,and benumbed. 
If ko poerſiſts is Chutting hinſclf up, all the 
ſympio.ns increaſe, and liy the foundation ot 
the miſchicfs 1 have deſcribed, A walk for 
two or three hours in the country diſpels them 
entirely, and brings * ſerenity, freſhneſs, 

N aud 
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and ſtrength. The learned in general are not 
ſufficiently convinced of the influence the body 
has on the ſoul, although it was well known to 
our greateſt men “, who have been ſcnfible that 
Ahe mind was ſubject to the powers of phyſic as 
; well as the body. The foul, ſays Deſcartes, 
# js fo much influenced by the conſtitution and 
* the ſtate of the bodily organs, that if it were 
«+ poflible to find out a method of increaſing 
% our ration, it ſhould certainly be ſought 
for in medicine 1. This conjefture of Deſ- 
cartes has been verified by M. Hoffman. This 
famous practitioner expreſsly declares, that he 
has known ſome ſtupid perſons acquire judg- 
ment from being put a little into motion t. All 
men of letters onght firmly to reſolve to give 
vp at leaſt two bours day to exerciſe ; 
and Mr. Boerhaave is of opinion it ſhould be 
taken before dinner. Walking alone is very 
beneficial, but not quite ſufficieat; and it can- 
not be too much recommended to them to ride 
out frequently on horſeback : this kind of ex · 
ereiſe is of great uſe to the head, the breaſt, 
and the viſcera of the lower belly eſpecially by 
preventing ar diſpelling their ions, 
which have been mentioned among the diſeaſcs 
common to ſedentary perſons. I ſhould even 
wiſh that the preſent age and poſteriry might 
be indebted to our learned for the reſtoration 
* There is = very remarkable on this ſubject in Mo- 


ſes Maimonidcs, the moſt anticnt of the Arabian phyſicians : 
« Since health, ſays he, aſſiſts us much in the knowledge 2nd 


« worſhipping of the Divinity, and that the Gck man cannot 
00 <2 contemplate his works, it becomes therefore abſo- 


00 to avoid with care whatever may be burt ful 
40 x6 the body, and on the to ſeek aſter every thing 
© which may ee lanlth.” T. 

+ De methodo, n“. 6. 

De motn optim. corpor. medicin, 6 9. 


of 
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of thoſe various exerciſes which the ancients 
made a pait of their duty, which our anceſto-s 
were ftill expert in, and which have becn lv 
much neglect:d for the tuo or three laſt gene- 
rations, that in all probabiluy iu a few years 
hence their very names will not be found but 
in Mtionar ies. Hiſtory, which men of leners 
are certainly well acquainted with, abuunds 
with inſtances of the good effects of cxercic. 
Herodicus, a famous phyſician, the matter of 
Hippocrat:s, who firſt imroduced the mevicins 
gymnaſtica, reitored his own health by tius 
means, and lived to the age of one hundred 
years, notwithſtanding the weakocls ot his co: - 
fiituticn : he might perhaps be too tree in pres» 
ſcribing it to his patients, but we are all apt to 
be rov zcalous in favour of uſeful dijcoverics, 
becauſe we know not at firſt how to determine 


their benefits and diſadvantages . Strabo be- 


ing ſcized with a diſorder of the ſpleen, one of 
thoſe incident to the learned, cured himſelf 
only by cxerciic 1. Io the ſame manner Hit+ 
mouzus got the better of a weakneſs ot the 
nerves, Galen, who was ſickly till he waz 
more than thirty years old, teils us himſclf, thac 
he could not recover his health auy other way 
than by giving up ſome hours cvery day to ca- 
ereiſe. Socrates | and Apelilaus riding acrots 
a ſtick with their child:cn ; the great pontitt 
Sczvola, Scipio, and Lziius playing at chuck, 
and making ducks and drakes by the ſea-fide 


® Heredicus was brother to the famous rhetorician Gorge 
of Leortium, who lived to the age of one hundred and fevers 
years, and certainly followed the advice of his brother. T. 


- {| There are ſome princes and many great men of this name, 
2 Lampfſacus, furnamed the Natural Ph;- 
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and ſtrength. The learned in general are no: 
ſufficiently convinced of the influence the body 
has on the ſoul, although it was well known 0 
our greateſt men “, who have been ſenſible that 
Ahe mind was ſubject to the powers of phyſic as 
; well as the body. The foul, ſays Deſcartes, 
is ſo much influenced by the conſtitution and 
the ſtate of the bodily organs, that if it were 
«+ poſſible to find out a method of increaſing 
our penetration, it ſhould certainly be ſought 
for in medicine * This conjecture of Deſ. 
cartes has been verified by M. Hoffman. Thi: 
famous practitioner expreſsly declares, that he 
has known ſome ſtupid perſons acquire judg- 
ment from being put a little into motion 1. All 
men of letrers onght firmly to reſolve to give 
up at leaſt two hours every day to excrciſe ; 
and Mr. Boerhaave is of opinion it ſhould be 
taken before dinner. Walking alone is very 
beneficial, but not quite fufficiecat; and it can- 
not be too much recommended to them to ride 
out frequently on horfeback : this kind of cx- 
ereiſe is of great uſe to the head, the breaft, 
and the viſcera of the lower belly eſpecially by 
preventing ar diſpelling their obſtruftions, 
which have been mentioned among the diſeaſes 
common to ſedentary perſons. I ſhould even 
wiſh that the preſent age and poſteriry might 
be indebted to our learned for the reſtoration 


There is 2 very remarkable paſſage on this ſubje in Mo- 
ſes Maimonides, the moſt anticnt of the Arabian phyficians * 
% Since health, ſays he, aſſiſts us much in the knowledge 2nd 
« worſhipping of the Divinity, and that the bck man cannot 
00 y contemplate his works, it becomes therefore 200 
« higely neceſſary to avoid with care whatever may be Hurt 
#* to the body, and on the 2 ſeek aſter every Uurg 
© which may preſerve or improve * T. 

+ De methodo, n“. 6. 

De motn optim. corpor. medicin. 6 9. 


of 
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of thoſe various cxerciſcs which the ancient 
made a pait of their duty, which our anceſtv-s 
were ſtill expert in, and which have been o 
much neglect:d for the tuo or three laſt gene- 
rations, that in all probabiluy ia a few years 
hence their very names will not be found but 
in Uxctionatics, Hiftory, which men of lenters 
are certainly well acquainted with, aboututs 
with inftarccs of the good ctiefts of cxtreue. 
Herodicus, a famous phyſician, the matter of 
Hippocrat:s, who firſt introduced the mevicins 
gymnaſtica, rettored his own health by 8 
means, and lived to the age of one hundred 
years, notwithſtanding the weakocls ot his co: - 
fituticn : he might pethaps be too tree in pre» 
kcribing it to bis paticats, but we arc all apt tv 
be cov zcalous in favour of uſeful dijcorerics, 
becauſe we know not at firſt how to determine 
their benefits and diſadvantages *. 
ing ſeized with a diſorder of the ſpleen, one of 
thoſe incident to the learned, cured himſelf 
only by cxerciic . la the ſame manner Hit. 
mouzus got the better of a weaknels ot th. 
nerves. Galen, who was fickly An he waz 
more than thirty years old, tcils us himfclt, chat 
he could not recover his health auy other way 
than by giving up ſome hours cvery day to ca- 
ereiſe. Socrates | and Apelilaus riding acrots 
s ſtick with their child:cn ; the great pontitt 
dSczvola, Scipio, and Lælius playing at chuck, 
and making ducks and drakes by the ſea-tide 


® Heredicus was brother to the famous rhetorician Gorges 
of Leortium, bo lived to the age of one hundred and fevers 
years, and certaialy followed the advice of tis brother. T. 


+ | There are ſome princes and many great men of this name, 
This one is Strabo of Lampſacus, furnamed the Natural Ih. 


T. 


. Vader. Masi. I. 8. c. 6. 
2 to 


Strabo be- 
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to reſt them from their labours, and to preſerve 


their health, ſpirits, and ſtrength ; appear to 
me as examples worthy to be propoſcd, without 
offence, to the moſt learned amongſt vs, for 
their imitation ; and it is probable they will not 
Yiſdain to follow them. It is ſurpriſing, ſays 
„ Pliny the younger, that the powers cr the 
mind ſhould be fo much quickened by mo- 
tion and bodily cxerciſc.“ 

Sailing is an cxerciſe which cannot be rece m- 
mended to the learned, becauſe it is not within 
the reach of the greateſt part of them; but it 
may be conſidered as a powerful remedy tor 
removing obſtructions in the viſcera, diflipating 
the bile, reſtoring perſpiration, encouraging all 
the evacuations, and which theretore mould 
not be neglected by thoſe who have an oppor- 
runity of uſing it, Its advantages were well 
known to the ancients ®, and it is the kind of 
carriage preferred to all others by Octavius Au- 
guſtus, who was himſelf a man ot letters, and 
ſubjcct to their intirmities . He applicd 
„ himſclf early, fays his hiſtorian, and with 
« eagerneſs, to cloquence and the fine arts: 
be was aftlifted with heavy diſorders, was 
„ ſubject tio rheums and defluxions, and was 
„ troubled with the ſtone and intammaiors 
of his bowels 1 But although he tullered 
the inconvenicncirs which knowledge brings 2» 
long with it, yet he was more prudent than the 
jearned generally are; for he Knew how to at- 
tend properly to his health, and thereby fte 
ſerved himſelf to a good old age. 


* M. Gilchriſt, a celebrated Scotch phy fician, as bean the 
oed efefs of navigation, in many grjevous diford-rs, by 
collection of obſervations in a [ mell work, On Sex VN 
+ Si quo mi pervenire poſſet potius navigabet. Seton, 

{ In m. CO, Ang; cap. ba, 3; 
k iding 
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Riding in a coach well hung, and on an even 
road, can bardly be called exerciſe, any more 
than the motion given to fick people, in dit- 
ferent machincs contrived for that purpole, 
when they are not in a condition to go out. 
But theſe are fecble reſources we never have ere - 
courſe to while more effectual helps can be had ; 
and men of letters have it always in their power 
to uſe better exerciſe, it they do not begin 100 
late. 


The exerciſes moſt ſuitable for men of letters 


are ſuch as put the whole body in motion ; 
theſe are, tennis, the ſhuttle-cock, billiards, 


the mall, huming, ſkittles, bowlings, and even 


chuck; bat theſe are unfortunately in ſuch dil- 
credit in many parts, that perſons who arc 
tender of their good name would almoſt be a- 
ſhamed to be ſeen playing at them, and will not 
be convinced that the neglect of theſe uſcful 
amuſements, is one of the principal cauſes con- 
tributing to the increaſe of their diſorders. It 
» much to be wiſhed, that the uſe of theſe cx- 
erciles could be reſtored, in the many acadc- 
mies which are now eſtabliſhed for the educa 
tion of youth, and that the gymoaſtic art ſhould 
become, as it was formerly, a part of the ma- 
ſter's care, as well as the diverſion of the young 
people: under this general term I comprehend 
young ladies alſo, whoſe ſedentary life often 
diſturbs their health, and I may cven venture 
to ſay, the happineſs of 1 

2 Learned men, earneſt in the defence 
of inactivity, will perhaps avail themſclvecs 


* Our Author might have added another exerciſe no le e- 
fefts of which, are demonſtrated by the 2 age to which 
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of the inſtances of a few perſons, who hare 
preſerved their health to a very advanced age 
without taking cxerciſe ; or may plead, how- 
cver improperly, as we have juſt now ſeen, tlic 
inactive lives of the fair ſex, as well as of ſc- 
veral artiſts, whoſe occupations are ſedentary, 
in their behalf; but they unfortunately deceive 
themſelves, and will find that the inſtances they 
alledge are not ſimilar to their own ſituations. 
If indeed there are ſome women (for this can- 
not by any means be ſaid of the greater part 
of them) who enjoy a tolerable ſtate of health 
without taking exerciſe, it is becauſe they have 
other methods of promoting the cireulation, of 
which the learned are deprived. Nature has 
made them more ſuſceptible of agreeable im- 
pre ſſions, and has ſupplicd them with a greater 
fund of chearfulneſs; they talk more, and con- 
verſation is iifelf a kind of exerciſe fuitcd to 
them; they generally cat leſs ; they do not ex- 
hauſt themſclves with deep thinking, fo fatal to 
the learned; their leep is not broken by the 
involuntary continuation during the night of 
any ideas the mind has been ſtrongly im preſſed 
with in the day time: a thouſand little inci- 
dents of ſociety, which a man abſorbed in ſtu- 
dy does not even perceive, arc for them impor- 
tant enough to intereſt their paſſions to a de- 
gree ſufficicat to quicken the circulation with- 
vut fatiguing the organs. If ſome men of the 
world grow old, and preſerve their health, 
notwithſtanding the inaCtivity of their lives, it 
will generally be found, on examination, that 
they have had ſome of the ſame advantages as 
| have been proved to be common to women. 
Neither ſhould men of letters deceive them- 
felves with the examples of ſedentary artiſts, 
for the ix occupations are of a very different 
| nature; 
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nature; they have but one inconvenience com- 
mon between them, which is, the want of ne- 
cefſary motion: but even this inconvenience 
they are far from being equally expoſcd to; 
for the man of letters is conſtantly fitting every 
day; whereas the artiſt corrects the bad effects 
ot the ſedentary life he leads while at work, by 
the exerciſe he indulges in on Sundays, and ho- 
lulays : this in one part of Europe takes up ra- 
ther more than a ſeventh part of the year, and 
in the reſt more than a ſixth. In every inſtance 
the difference between them is conliderable; 
for although the artiſt may not ſtir from his 
ſeat, ſome part of his body is however always 
in motion; and in ſome works of art, this mo- 
tion is ſufficicat to make them very laborious 
and fatiguing, notwithſtanding the workman is 
always Gatting ; in all ot them the continuation 
makes ſome amends for the inconfiderablceneſs 
of it; ſo that the ſummary of their motion at 
the day's end, although by no means ſufficient 
for health among ſeveral of them, yet amounts 
to more than what many of the learned uic. 
Beſides, if the artiſt docs not uſe the cexcrcile 
neceflary for quickening the action of the 
nerves, he docs not at leaſt conſume it by ſtu- 
dy; bis labour procures him ſleep, while that 
of che learned deprives them of it; his digeſ- 
tions are not diſturbed by thinking after mcals ; 
his method of life is more ſimple; his chear- 
fulneſs, and ſinging at his work, ſupports him; 
in ſhort, in every particular the man of letters 
has the diſadvantage “. 


$ 56. 


* 1 do not pretend to ſay that inaftivity is not hurtful to 
many artiſts. I know that all the arts have their inconvent- 
cies, and perhaps the huſbandman's life is the only one which 

h act contrary to bealth ; but I only mcan to ſhe's, that the 
oY inattivity 


F 56. However beneficial action may be, it 
is ſtill neceflary to uſe it with e, leſt ir 
ſhould become hurtful. The thing to be 
attended to, is the avoiding of immoderate ex- 
erciſe, which is far from doing good, but ra. 
ther exhauſts than reftores the ftrength. The 
learned, who are apt to give into extremes, paſs 
on ſometimes from a compleat ſtare of ination 
to the moſt active life they can chuſe, imagin- 
ing that a few days of hard exerciſe will com- 
penſate for their having been a long time with+ 
out any: but they are much miſtaken ; for 
they not only waſte their firength by theſe 
means, and find themſclves more exhauſicd 
afterwards, but alſo their veſſels being weak, 
and not able to refiſt a too ſudden increaſe of 
motion, are in danger of being rupturcd; from 
whence, bleedings of the noſe, ſpitting, and 
even vomitings of blood, which 1 have ſome- 
tin es ſeen, It is with reaſon therefore that 
Seneca, in treating of the exerciſcs proper for 
men of letters, forbids ſuch a exhavit the 
ſpirits ; and Homobo Piſo, the Italian phy- 
fician, who in our days wrote againſt the cir- 
culation, was of opinion, that a man who wca- 
ried his body with labour, was unfit to givc a 
proper attention to buſineſs +. 


inadtivity of the learned is greater, and attended with more 
hortful circumſtances, than that of {edontary artiſts. The d (+ 
caſes of this claſs of men ariſe from four principal cauſes ; rhe 
want of ſufficient exerciſe and open air; the places they lc, 
which are oftentimes unwholſome; the fabilinces they work 
upon, or uſe in their work ; the wearineſs of particu'sr ports 
of the body, on which the laborious part of their butt 
exerted. T. 

„ Nam exercitationes, quarum labor fpiritus cheats, 
% hominem inhabilem intentioni ac ſtudiis acrioribus rcd. 
Epiſt. 15. 

+ De Regimine Manor. Auzitior. p. 378. 4 

- 
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A ſecond precaution to be obſerved, is not 
to apply immediately after having taken excr- 
tiſe, and that for two reaſons : the firlt is, that 
reſt is necefiary for us at ſuch a time, and that 
the action of the mind is not relaxation for the 
body when fatigucd, as that of the body is for 
the weary mind: the ſecond is, that the cireu- 
lation is quickened by exerciſe; and the brain 
clt being agitated by this iacreaſe of motion, 
is hardly in a proper ſtate for admitting a ſerics 
of ideas, the clcarnefs of which depends upon 
the oſcillations being undiſturbed and regular “. 

There is certainly no man of letters. who 
has ever found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
applying after having taken excrciſe ſufficient 
to ruffle his pulſe, and who has not at the ſame 
time felt a kind of unſteadineſs in his bead, 
and that a number of ideas crowded in upon 
him without the necefſary preciſion. 

In the third place, it is of great conſequence 
to abſtain from violent excrciſe immediately 
after a meal; digeſtion is not brought about 
either by fermentation, diſſolution, or tritura- 
tion — but rather by the combination 
of theſe three powers; and it is a proceſs which 
requires tranquillicy, It ſtands in need of the 
nervous influence, as we have before obſerved, 
and is therefore diſturbed, if that is otherwiſe 
taken up by hard exerciſe. The food is not to be 
inceſſantly toſſed about in the ſtomach, becauſe 
the action of digeſtion already begun would be 
diturbed at ever: inftant by this motion; and 
for this reaſon the trotting of a horſe hinders 


® Vid. Flatneri de Negotioſa Adtivne proptcr Valctudinem 
excamcidenda. "This cxcetlcnt Ditffertation, full of ufcful te- 
marks, and! written with great elegance, „% # very Velaatlc 
pace for I phys. 


digeſtion 
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digeſtion more than any other cxerciſc that ean 
be taken after dinner, 

It may be ſtill proper to obſerve, that all ex · 
erciſe will at firſt prove troubleſome after long 
diſuſe, and will perhaps appear to do more 
hurt than good; but we are not to be diſcou- 
raged by theſe inconreniencies; fince they may 
be in great meaſurc avoided by ſciting out wi h 
moderation, and going on gradually till we 
Mall at laſt Gnd ourſcives enabled to take 4 
great deal of exerciſe without ſatigue, and with 
the moſt evident benefit. 

$ 57- When men of letters can be prevail. 4 
upon to relax their minds and take more cxcc- 
cile, they will generally eſcape the diſorders 
hey are expoſed to; but as it is not to be cx- 
pectecl that they will all follow the advice given 
to chem on this bead, it becomes alſo neceſſary 
to regulate their diet in ſuch a manner at leaſt 
that their food may not increaſe the cauſcs of 
their infirmitics, but rather if poſſible contri. 
bute to leſſen them “. In Hippocrates we find 
a general rule for the learned as well as for all 
ether individuals, reſpecting the quantity of 
food neceflary : © Let nouriſkment (ſays he) 
„de proportioned to labour f: for, as he 
mentions elſewhere, ©* if the powers of the bo- 
* o exceed the force of the aliment, (hat is, 
« if we digeſt well) it nouriſhes and gives 
«* ſtrength to the body; but if the ſtrength of 
the aliment is greater than the power of the 
% ſtomach,” (or, in other words, if the ſto- 
% mach cannot digeſt it), ** a number of in- 
« conveniencies ariſe .“ Plutarch inſiſts much 

„ Veros, che wn letterate indefeſſe ne finds ſe uſe wa v 
* regolate, innecente, e perco provare fin ſefribui 11 
A ſua profeſſiene.” Fetici Difſerial. p. 203. 


Ft Ng 0 Tov@ 157 nave 1 eg. 
De Locis in Homine, p. 421. and in other places. 


upon 
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of exerciſe and the quantity of food re- 
ite for the preſervation of health; and we 
all be convinced of its importance. if we call 
to mind what I have before proved, that it is 
the action of the different organs which extracti 
from the food juices fimilar to our humour, 
and changes them to our own proper ſubſtance, 
If theſe organs, the chief of which is the ſto- 
mach, are too weak to act upon a great quan- 
tity of food, or ſuch as is difficult of di 
the food then, inſtcad of being aſſimilated or 
converted into our ſubſtance, becomes putrid, 
and, as I have before obſerved, & 20, degene- 
rates into that kind of purret ittion peculiar to 
Ks nature, and remains in the ſtomach an cx! 
trancous body, which irritates and affords no 
nouriſhment. The powers of theſe organs are 
therefore to be attended to; and among rhe 
karned there are ſo many circumftances tend · 
ing to impair them, that they cannot expect to 
preſerve them long: beſides, 
= are well performed, con- 
r that chey perſpire but little, and for that 
reaſon abſtiacnce is of conſequence to them, to 
* the miſchicfs mentioned in { 23, p. 64. 
them compare themſclves to the robuſt 
hman, and judge whether they can bear 
the ſame kind of dict. The one is al ia 
the open air, always in excrciſc, always c 
ful, and never fatigues himſelf with thinking: 
his fleep being calm and ar, and his fecre- 
tions well performed he is always in perfect 
health: the hardeſt kind of food is nor too 
difficule for his ſtom ich, becauſe he has all the 
properties neceſſiry to digeſt it ; his teeth de · 
ing good, he begins 2 chewing it well; where · 
a moſt learned men ſwallow their victuals with · 


upon this reciprocal proportion between the de- 
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out chewing. In the ploughman, the falira, 
the digeſting fluids of the ſtomach, the pan. 
creatic juice, the bile, the inteſtinal juices, are 
all in a higher ſtate of perfection, becauſe the 
o_ which ſecrete them are ſound; the muſ- 
cular fibres of the ſtomach and bowels act with 
force: in ſhort, none of the offices are lan- 
guidly performed, the excrements are properly 
expelled, the chyle is conveyed without inter- 
ruption into the blood veſſels, in which it is 
ſoon changed into good blood, the ſuperfluous 
parts of which are carried off by urine and 
perſpiration, and the body is preſerved in a per- 
fect equilibrium. 

If light broths, niceties, jellies, chicken, or 
white bread, are given to a hard working man, 
he will have digeſted them in a very little time; 
he will ſoon grow hungry, be io a general ſweat 
and faint away, unleſs quickly Poplied with 
bacon, ſmoke-dried meat, cheeſe, or brown 
bread. If a man of a tender conſtitutior at- 
tempts to live upon ſuch food, he will be ſciz- 
ed with violent pains in the ſtomach, or with 
anxieties more troubleſome than pain; he will 
have powerful mdigeſtions, and the aliments 
putrefying, will become a kind of poiſon, pro- 
duttive of the moſt fatal conſequences. The 
learned have been appriſed of this danger by 
M. Boerhaave: There are ſome men of lei- 
70 ters, ſays he, of greedy appetites, who ven- 
4 ture to live upon the ſame food as the coun- 
« try people do, but they cannot digeſt it: 
« they will find themſelves obliged to give vp 
*« their ſtudics or change their diet; or clic te- 
% dious and painful obſtructions in the bowels 
« will bc the effects of their indiſcretion “. 


* Preledt. ad 1nſtis. 6. t. 5. p. 235. 
© 1036. t. 5. p. 337 88. The 
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$ 58. The learned ought to attend to che 
gaantity as well as the quality of their food ; 
ercors in cach of theſe circumſtances are of bad 
conſequence ; but I may venture to aſſert, that 
if we mult give into either of theſe errors, it 
may be leſs hazardous to chuſe food of an im- 
proper kind (which indeed we may be ſomes 
timcs obliged to do). than to indulge in cating 
wo much, which never can be neceflary. 

It is not my intention to give an exact liſt of 
all aliments which may be mjurious or uſeful : 


\ I hall only ſpecify che general claſſes of ſuch 


aware to be avoided, and ſuch as may be in» 


in. , 
| hoſe —_— — — . are, in the firſt 

„ all ki y aliments » they in- 
— che — . the fibres of the. ſto» 
mach, bluat the action of the ſaliva of the 
juices inſervient to digeſtion, of the bile, of 
the juices of the inteſtines, the properties of all 
which are already too much weakened ; by the 
tediouſneſs of their digeſtion, they cauſe an 
uacaly weight on the ſtomach, and degenerat- 
ing into putre faction, become at firſt acid, then 
rancid, and produce the ſymptoms of violent ir- 
ritation in theſe parts. 


2dly, All of a viſcous, gluiſh, or limy 


nature, acts ncarly in the ſame manner as the 
greaſy ali nents. e two claſſes comprehend 
all fat paſtry, all things that are fried, friners, 
creams, — feet of animals, &c. 

zdly, We may reckon among the improper 
aliments all ſuch as contain a * quantity of 
air, which expanding itſelf, and not being ſuf- 
kciently confince, by weak organs, nor diſperſ- 
ed in proportion as it expands, produces confi. 
derable (wellings, always attended with a ſenſa- 
ton of uacaſin:(s MT 4 the whole body, 


and 
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and N of confuſion in the head, which 
diſturbs its functions, This kind of property 
made the ancients forbid the uſe of all vege. 
table ſeeds, and induced Pythagoras, who in 
other reſpects recommended a vegetable dict, 
to lay a particular injunction upon his ſcholzrs 
not to eat beans “. 
Athly, Meats naturally tough, cr hardencd 
by ſmoke and ſalt, are to be avoided; for the 
Aigeſtise powers act too flowly upon ſuch ſub- 
Nances ; they ſtay a great while in the ſtomach; 
produce, firſt, irritations by their weight and 
acrimony ; become putrid by remaining ſo long 
in the ſame place; and this putreſccacy after- 
wards lnereaſes the irritation. 
sthly, Men of letters muſt abſtain from food 
which is very ſour ; for we have ſeen that they 
are much ſubject to acidities in the omach ; az 
alſo from any nouriſhment irritating 100 much, 
- from any other kind of acrimony which may 
. He hurtful 40 their delieate and irritable nerves. 


* The air let looſe, from the aliment is one of the chief * 

ts in digeſtion; we could not live long upon food from 
which the aw had been expreſſed ; but this air fo nicful 2 © 
nece when the organs are in a ſound ate, beczuſe af . 
time a leſs quautity is ſet free, becauſe the expanſion of nt » 
gradual, becauſe it is governed and employed again 
panſion takes place by tbe ation of the fiomach and inteſtines, 
becomes hurrfill when the digeſtivg powers arc wee oncil ; bo 
cauſe, as we have Yrcady feen, the aliments putrefyicrg rome 
than they ae digciled, a much greater quantity of air 1+ (ct 
free; beranſe the food gets forward but Nowly, And remains x 
ng time in the Romach : this organ, therefore, boron 
Jaded with » body of tir, which ſhould have been ditt 
throughout the whole inteſtinal canal; becauſe, Lily, this we 
bring more powerful than the organs contaiging it, II 
venture to vie this expreſſion, is not governed by them; =! 
being collected and rarefied every moment by the heat, its bub. 
4 prodigiquſly enlarged, fo that ſharp pains are brought on, 
digeſtion is interropted, the viſcera of the abdomen arc co@* 
preſſed, their fuoco difinrted, und orunimnes Tuftarmmations 


arc brought Gu. | 4 
$ 59. The 
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{4 59. The moſt ſuitable kind of food is, in 
the firſt place, the tender fleſh of ſuch young 
animals as are gencrally ſerved up at tables, ex- 
cept that of pork, geeſe, or ducks. 2dlv, Alt 
ſhell fiſh which it firm and render, cither from 
the ſea, rivers, or ſtanding waters. 3dly, The 
grains of corn, ſuch as the different kinds of 
wheat, rve, barley, rice, outs : we mult not 
even think that all the ſceds of vegetables are 
burifol : akhough they contain more air than 
the others, I have never obſerved that a mo- 
gerate uſe of them was injurious to perſons 
, whole ſtomach was not quite deſtroyed. Some 
of theſe ſeeds, when boiled, compole the dif- 
ferent ſoups common y known uuder the name 
of farinaccous broths, Which, whether they 
are made with water lone, or with the addition 
of meat, according to the circumſtances, are a 
very nutritious kind of food, caſy of digeſtion, 
and which may be uſed with great ſuccels in 
many caſes, | he wheat and the rye make the 
bread, of which | ſhall ſpeak preſemily. 4tlily, 
Alt herbs which. are not too relaxing or tom 
bid, are to be reckoned among the aliments 
proper for (tudiovs men; the Citteremt fpecics 
ot endive arc the moſt wholſome among theſe, 
Sthliy, We may reckon alſo moſt cf the com- 
mon roots, the nutritious parts of which con- 
ft ia their farinaccous ſubſtance, as in the 
ſeeds ; beiides that moſt of them arc impreg- 
nated with a very {wect juice, which being a 
mixture of oil and falt, is very falutary “ 


* All the. culinary roots, and undoubtedly many others, 


bY 


full of an excellent kind of fugir, not inferior ts thut of 
be ſugar-canc, and which may calily be extracted from them ; 
» ounces of te juice of kirret yield one ounce ud a half 
Sagar. Margraff. Mem. „ L' Acad. de Berl. 
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Gthly, Bread, the common nouriſhment of all 
civilized nations, and of which ſome equivalent 
ſubſticute is to be found in uſe among the ge. 
nerality of mankind, muſt not be omitted here. 
Ithly, Eggs. Brhly, Milk. gihly, The fruits 
arc to be conſidered as proper food. But the 
uſe even of theſe aliments may be made till 
more beneficial, by attending to ſome obſcrva- 
tions very neceflary to be made. 

$ 60. With regard to the tender meats, we 
muſt cat them roaſted or boiled in a very ſmall 
quantity of water: if they are boiled in a large 
quantity, the water becomes impregnated with 
all the nutritious particles, and nothing remains 
but a dry fibre, which cannot ſupply any nou · 
ziſhment, Beef which is tender, or veal, 
mutton fed in dry places, fowls, chickens, ca- 
pous, and pullets, if not overloaded with fat; 
turkeys, young pigeons, partridges, and larks, 
ate the moſt proper mcats for perſons of deli- 
cate Romachs ; and perhaps they ought to con- 
tne themſclves to. ſuch ſort of Bad. 

Fiſh without ſhells, fiſh from ponds, or thoſe 
which are too fat, flabby, or ſlimy, arc bad 
vouriſhment ; they ovght to be avoided 28 
pernicious; and in general, the moſt wholſor.c 
way of dreſſing 6th, is by boiliog them io water, 

New-laid eggs, either raw or boiled a line in 
the thell, are a kind of ſood ſoft, not irflam- 
matory, and of eaſy digeſtiop ; but they bc- 
come hurtful, when not exceedingly freſh. and 
if boiled hard, are not to be digeſted without 
much difficulty; otherwiſe they ace very pro- 
per for perſons ſubj : ct to acidities ; and thoſc 
who cannot bear them whole may find it very 
uſcful to cat the white of the egg only, which 

in 
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v more readily digeſted, and very ſtrengthen - 
. 


uin, the mi deſt and moſt digeſtible of al 
aliments, is alſo very proper for men of letters, 1 
if they are not troubled with aciditics, or it 
they do not mix it with other food which might 
Alter us properties or with ſubſtances of dith- 
cult digeition, which might retain it a long | 
time in the ſtomach, and be taken alone, or 
with a Jitthe bread, after the digeſtion of other 
alimeats is conipleated. | 
| 


Chocolate may be mentioned next after milk, 
und is rather* to be reckoned among the ali- 
ments than the driaks: it is the decottion of 2 
ſeed compoſed of two parts; a foft, nouriſh- 
ing, digettible kind of meal, and a greaſy, bit- 
ter, ſharp oil: this mixture makes it a ſpcedy 
teſtorative and ſtrengthener 5; but ir muſt or- 5 
be uſed too freely. Ihe cocoa nut is too nou- ' 
- riſhipg for  plethoric perfons ; it increaſes the 
quantity of blood and heats them; being grealy, . 
it ſometimes lies heavy on the ſtomach, does | 
not digeſt well, takes away the appetite, makes - | 
the body coſtive, and is gencrally improper 
when there are any obſtruftions : at other times 1 
t turns ſour. -'The addition of ſugar makes it 
more caly of digeſtion; but aromatice, cſpeci - 


® If we were net ſaticfied of this fat from experience, it » 
might haye beeo courladed from the circumſtance of the white 
being the frſt nouriſhment of the chicken, and that the yolk 
only becomes uſeful to it in the Lift days of its confinement. 
&Anl, if the »ccounts of ſome travdicrs may be credited. the 

K of the Tavon's A 8 kind of ſes ben ja the Philippine 
lands, ngver (crves fog the nogriſhment of the little animal ; 
© that whep he is batched, the yolk is found entire in the (hell. 
But how are we to reconcile this abſcrvation with others, which - 
prove — 220 the yolk is itfclif a put of the - 


mu? 
9 ally 
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ally the vanilla and ambergreaſe , make it un- 
wholcſome to ſeveral people, and injurious to all 
mflammatory conſtitutions, who are much in- 
clined to have blood derived to the bead. 

$ 6;, The fruits moſt in uſe are cherrics, 
ſtrawberries, raſberrics, currants, gooſeberries, 
mulberrics, the different forts of plums and 
2 melting pears, apricots and grapes, 

hey are not all equally wholeſome : cherrics, 
mulberries, peaches, melting pears. and grapes, 
ſeem to be beſt. Their ggamog property, and 
beiag likely to turn ſour, might induce us to 
think they were not proper for the learncd ; 
neither indeed would I adviſe to cat them in too 
great a quantity, or to perſevere too long in the 
uſe of them f. Bu! in enumcrating the evils we are 
expoſed to by ſtudy, it has been obſerved, that one 
of the moſt rerciible of them is the ſtagnation and 
thickening of the bile, which theſe fruits are 
beſt calculared-ro prevent or cure; their juice 
is the mildeſt, moſt diflolving, moſt plcaſant, 
moſt nutritious and fortifying of all the ſapo- 
naceous juices. It keeps the bile in its fluid 
ſtate, removes obſtructions, encourages the 
periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, diffipatcy 
that melancholy which procceds from obſtruc- 
tions in the lower belly, and is particularly ſcr- 
viccable to that claſs of the learned mentioned 


+ The French word ** de Fambre,” is often uſed by per- 
ſumers for ambcrgreaſe. 


+ With reſpe&t to the uſe of fruit, I ſhonld imagine or 
Author's advice were better calculated for Switzerland or the 
South of France than for this climate, where we cannot cx» 
pet them in foch perfection, as in the more uthern coun- 
tries, and conicquently ought not to indulge fo freely in ukog 


{ 44. who 
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—— are ſubject to inflammatory fevers, or 


h as are liable to hedtics ing from want 
of moiſture, or from the putrid acrimony of 
the humours: theſe fruits are alſo moſt ſpeci- 
fGcally uſeful in the diſorders mentioned 622 
which ariſe from a corruption of the bile 
When we are troubled with acidities; when 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are in too great a 
ſtate of relaxation ; when the whole body is 
flabby, the blood too much diflolved, and the 
ſtrength exhauſtec, . are then to abſtain from 
them. Even thoſe perſons whom they are fit 
. for, cſpecially the learned, whoſe ſtomach al- 
ways requires care, will find it better to cat 
them between meals when the ſtomach is emp- 
„chan immediately after dinner; beiter to cat 
alone, or with a little bread, than to mix 

them with other food; and above all, they will 
find it neceſſary to drink only water over them, 
which is the proper fluid for them to macerate 
in, whereas wine makes them hard and ſour. 
$ 62. It is im to lay down general 
rules for the choice of diet; but every indivi- 
dual muſt regulate it by obſerving what agrees 
or diſagrees with him. Some people can digeſt 
meat rather than vegetables, which are apt to- 
ive them an uneaſy ſenſation at the pit of the 
omach, and they therefore ought to uſe them 
with great circumſpection; others they agree 
with better than meat, which they cannot eat 
freely of without being troubled with anxietics, 
reſtleſsncis, oppreſſion and fever, In general, 
vegetables arc thought the moſt proper food for 
men of letters : Plutarch will not even allow 
them the uſe of meat, which he ſays impairs 
the underſtanding. lu ſupport of this ſyſtem 
u may be urged, that we have ioftances of ſc- 
veral philoſophers, famous for their talency 


* 
. 


and 
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and the extent of their knowlege, who always 
uſed io abſtain from meat; ſuch as Zeno, Plo- 
tinus, and Chryſanthus. The late M. Cocchi, 
a celebrated Florentine phyſic ian, has written a 
very inicreſting diſſertation on this ſubject “: 
| bur yet I think it neceſſary to obſerve, that it 
would be very injudicious to confine the learn- 
ed entirely to a vegetable diet, which might be 
f real bad conſequence to many of them, 
Galen, Sethi, and Plempius, all agree in re- 
ommending river fiſh as one of the moſt whol - 
— aliments for ſtudious men, as being light - 
er on the ſtomach than meat. I have ſcen ſome 
men of learning who were always troubled with 
acidities when they eat bread, and who were 
therefore obliged to cat it very ſparingly. Eggs 
diſagree with many perſons, and yet no realun 
can be aſſigned for it; the ſame thing may be 
ſaid of milk; ſo that it becomes abſolutcly ne- 
ceflary to conſult the ſtomach in the choice of 
our dict. | 
$ 63. Although the moſt ſimple way of 
dreſſing victuals is the moſt wholiome, yet ſca- 
ſoning is by no means io be excluded from the 
dict cf the learned. Ihe lool fibres of their 
ſtomach. the action of which is not excited by 
motion, ſtand in need of ſome bl p3ovo:s- 
tives to get the better of their num bucis; hefe 
are ſalt, ſugar, ſome mid aromatics, as cinna- 
Pan, nutmeg, and cſpecially thoſe more whol- 
ome aromatics to be found in our gardcos, 
thyme, marjoram, ſweet bau, chervil, fennel, 
d others of the ſame claſs; but thoſe ſtinu- 
'Ors are to be avoided, which being loaded 
With an oil or ſali of an cxceſſivcly- acrid nature, 


Del vitto Pittagorio per uſo della Medicina. Frcnns, 
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irritate too powerfully, and continue acting for 
wo long a time. All men of learning, in imi- 
tatioo of Horace, ſhould deteſt garlic, and ab- 
ſtain from muſtard and pepper, which are im- 
nated with an almoſt cauſtic eſſential oil. 
ought even to guard againſt a too copious 
and too t uſe ot the mildeſt ſeaſoning, 
which thould never be conlidered as part of 
the common food ; for every thing that irritates 
increaſes the circulation, wears out the organs, 
and ſhortens life. 
- {$ 64. One of the dietetic rules of moſt con · 
ſequence to health, and which becomes more 
particularly necefiary to a weak ſtomach, is to 
avoid mixing a great variety of food together, 
and never to cat of more than two or at moſt 
three diſhes at one meal; thoſe who confine 
themſclves to one are ſtill more prudent. I 
know a worthy o!d man, who finding himſelf 
very ſickly at forty years of age, took a reſo- 
lution never to cat of more than one thing ; 
he kept his word, and has now reached his 
ninetieth year in perfet health, fill enjoyin 
the. powers of his mind, and the — of 
his ſenſes, If we reflect a little on the ſurpriſ- 
ing variety of meats our tables are covered with, 
and the number of different things we load our 
fomachs with in a ſhort time, we ſhall be apt 
to think few cuſtoms are more ridiculous : but 
if we obſerve the effects we ſhall be convinced 
that none are more dangerous. Let us learn 
from Horace on this ſubject; his advice may 
E de more agreeably recened, and fol- 
wed with more confidence, than that of 2 
- Phy fician. * Let us now confider (lays bc) 
* what are the advantages of temperance, Firſt, 
* it always brings good health with it. To be 
convinced of it, we nccd only recal to our 
«« minds 
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„ minds. fome of thoſe plain meals which have 
© agrecd with us fo well: but when we come 
to mix game and fiſh with ragouts and roaſt 
* meats, the ſofter food is changed into bile, 
aud a viſcid phlegm breeds a variciy of mil- 
„ chicfs in the ſtomach ®,” - 
_ 4. 65. However wholſome and ſimple the 
food of the learned may be, if ſtill taken up 
with their ſtudics, they eat without chewing, a 
cuſtom I have before complained of; they de- 
2 themſelves of one of the moſt uſcful 
clps to digeſtion. Nothing: relieves the fo - 
mach ſo much as a proper maſtication; it in- 
creaſes the ſecretion of the ſaliva, which is one 
of the moſt powerful of the juices infervient 
to digeſtion . and mixes it intimatcly with The 
food, the lurface of which it extends by com- 
minution, and makes the juices of the fliomach 
penetrate into it with more caſe : the diſ- 
ſolution thercfore of the aliments being quick- 
Loy rages in the ſtomach, they fiay there 
a leſs time, arc digeſtcd, and do not pviris 
fy: for the ſame reaſon the ſtomach is not ir- 
ritated nor fatigued ; all the remaining functions 
feel the ettcQs of this rst digeſtion well per- 
formed, and are cxccuted with eaſe, There are 
two more advantages attending maltication ; 
one is that we cat a leſs quantity of food, and 
arc ſupplicd wich an cqual ſhare of nouriſhment 
by it; the other, that it contributes greatly to 
the preſervation of the teeth: in ſhort, health 
depends fo much upon it, that iis advaniages 
are ineſtimable; and we cannot infilt too 
ſtrongly vpon the injuries too frequen;ly avil- 
ing from the neglect of it. 


» Accipe nunc victus tenuis qu quantaque ſecum 
Ecrat, Ke Setyr. a. li. 2. 
+ Macbride's Expegorxatal Effays, p. 13, $4, Kc. 
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06. As men of letters digeſt flowly, they 
ought not ro cat too often; for there in great 
dificrence in the ſtatc of a ſtomach wherein 
ſome halt · digeſted food remaius, which requires 
all the powers of digeſtion to finidh ics ditiolu» 
tion, and one entirely empty, which has reco- 
vered its powers, and is well moiſte ned with di» 

mg fluids ready to act upon freſh food. 
hatever is taken into the ſtomach in the firſt 
ſtate diſturbs the digeſtion already begun, and 
cannot go through the firſt changes neceſſary 10 
produce 2 good digeſtion it is therefore of 
t conſequence to ſtudious men to avoid eat - 
at improper times: three meals in the day 
arc quitc {uſkcient for chem; two very lender, 
and one a Intle more plentiful. I have ſcen 

rfons who bad injured their ftomachs and 
Jeak by ſtudy, recover by adopting the me- 
mod of life I had preſcribed to them, together 
with ſome directions with regard to the choice 
of their food, a detail of which would be im - 
properly placed here. When they roſe in the 
morning they drank a glaſs of cold water, 
breakfathed an hour afterwards, and ſtudied 
for four or five hours ; they then took ſome 
kind of exerciſe during an hour at leaſt, and 
dined after baving reſted themſelves a line. 
The hours immediately after dinner were em- 
cither in a gentle walk, or in ſome ſo- 
cial dutics which neither fatigued the body nor 
the mind; they ſtudied again for a few tours 
in the evening, and then took a very light ſup- 
per, which circumſtance is of great conſequence 
to the learned on feveral accounts. The firſt 
is, that the blood being carricd in greater quan- 
tity to the head while we are aflecp, it is dan- 
grrous to increaſe the fulueſs of the veſſels by 

* o heariy 
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a hearty meal before we go to-bed : the ſe- 
cond is, 22 — &. 
miniſhed during the time of ſleep, digeſtion, to 
which that action is neceſſary, wil not be ſo 


the learned being never very ſound, if a great 
quantity of f happens to be in the ſtomach 


at that time, it irritates and keeps the nervous 
fyſtem in ſuch a ſtate of agitation, that reſt is 
e. diſturbed ; they are not quite awake, 
becauſe their ſtrength will not allow them to be 
ſo; neither do they 'fiok into fleep, for they 
cannot enjoy that profound tranquillity which 
conſtitutes it; and this kind of ſtate fatigues 
them exceſhvely, and injures their bcalth. 
Theſe inconveniencies are prevented by light 
ſuppers, ſuch as Plato uſed himſelf to,. which 
were ſaid to be pleaſant at the time, and conti- 
nued ſo for the next day; ſuch as leave the bo- 
dy healthy, and the mind free: whereas, on 
the contrary, the head is incumbered by a plcn- 
tiful ſupper, the body fatigued, the mind de- 
preſſed, and unfit for ſtudy +. 

] have known ſome men of letiers who have 


The fulnefs of the veſſels of the brain during fcep (1 

by a number of phznomena : a circumſtance occurs to 

us every day which manifeſtly ſhews it; I mean that grinding 

— 1 —— adults 

are even ſubject to ; and it is much ſtrong · 
er after a plentiſul b T. _ 


ſopori 
* Mecmbra dedit, vegeu præſeripta ad B 
Hen. fat. 3. 18. 8 


_ Theophraſtus has alſo obſerved, ** that by plentiful cating 
— and feeding much upon meat, reaſon — weak, the 


mindgrows heavy, and a kind of ſtopidity comes on. T. 
recovered 
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their health only by taking a little 
milk at night. It may be urged by ſome, that 
it would be ſtill better not to take any ſupper. 
This is 2 with ſome pcople whom it a+ 
with; but it ſhould by 


irritation is ſufficient to diſturb ſleep, 

{ 67. Thoſe who take pleaſure in eating may 
be apt to look upon theſe rules as fo many au- 
ſerities, which have never been ſtrictly com- 
plied with; and which it might even be dan- 

literally to adhere to : bur they may be 
eaſily convinced to the contrary, from a great 
number of inſtances, which prove that a de- 
of abſtinence much more ſevere than that 
have indicated, is the real method of preſerv- 
ing health. Auguſtus, whoſe infirmitics, as 
we have ſeen, were very analogous to ſuch as 
men of letters are liable to, may be propoſed 
as a model of temperance; for he confined 
himſelf to the ſmalleſt quantity of food *. 
Paul the hermit, St. Authony, Arſenirts, and 
St. Epiphany, not to mention many other re- 
cluſe perſons whoſe long life is not ſo well at- 
teſted, lived beyond a century, feeding ovly oa 
bread, dates, roots, a lite Fit and ſome wa- 
ter. Galen mended his bad conſtitution 
exerciſe and very remarkable abſtemiouſneſs. 
Dartholius, the celebrated reſtorer of right is 
the fourteenth century, is, if 1 miſtake not, 


* Minimi cibi erat. Set. 
U the 
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the firſt perſon who ever weighed his food; be 
reduced it to à very ſmall quantity, in order to 
preſerve his faculties equally diſpoſed at all 
times for ſtudy, to which he applied himſclf 
with uncommon diligence . But one of the 
molt ſtriking, as well as moſt uſeful examplcs, 
is that of Lewis Cornaro, a noble Venctian, of 
one of the moſt ancient familics, and of the 
number of thoſe which ſupplied the republic 
with moſt of its doges. At the age of twenty 
nee he found his ſtomach diſordered, was 
woubled with pains in his fide, and felt the be- 
ginnings of the gout, and a hectic fever: not- 
withſtanding a variety of medicines, at forty 
years of age, he ſtill continued in a bad ſtate of 
health; he then laid aſide the uſe of medicines, 
and led a very abſtemious kind of life, con- 
finiog himſelf to twelve ounces of ſolid food, 
and fourteen ounces of fluid every day, which 
was not more than the fourth of 2 man's 
common food in the country where he lived. 
The effects of this diet, as related by himſelf, 
in a ſmall work intituled, The Advantages of a 
Sober Life t, were ſo remarkable, that his in- 
firmities gradually diſappeared, and were ſuc- 
ceeded by vigorous and ſound health, accom- 
panied with a ſenſation of happineſs and ſatis- 
factios he had never before experienced. At 


* An anecdote of the life of Bartholius has been preſerved, 
which is rather unfavourable to learning, and afforts 2 t 
convincing proof of the dangers we are expoſcd to of falling 
into a hondriac diſpoſitlon by intenſe application to fd. 

dy, being aſſected with miſaothropy and morutcnets 
He was inveſted with a couſtderable office of judicature, 25 
condemned thoſe who were tried before him to death upon the 
Mighteſt fuſpicion : this made him fo hateful to the people, 
that he-was obliged to retire into the country to ſcteen bimicd 

from their fury. . 
+ Luigi Corgaro diſcorſi della vita ſobria. , 
Dincty- 
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ninety - ve years of age he wrote a work upon 
ahe birth and death of man, in which be drew 
a very intereſting picture of his own life. 1 
« find myſelf healthy and ſprightly as at the age 
« of five-and twenty: | write ſever: or cigt.c 
* hours ia the day; the reſt of my time I rake 
% a walk, join in converſation, or bear my part 
* in a concert: I am cheartul, cat every thing 
« with appetite ; my imagination is lively, my 
« memory good, my judgment found ; ant! 
% what is ſtill more aſtonithing at wy age, my 
% voice is ſtrong and harmonious,” He th wud 
one hundred years, Leonardus Lefitvs, 
the learned Flemiſh Jeſuit, was fo well plat d 
with Coruaro's method of living, that he want 
Jaied his Treatiſe on Iemperancc into Law ; 
lived in the ſame manner himielf with the 
greateſt benefit ; and compoicd, upon the fame 
principles, a Treatiſe on Diet, in which he de- 
manſtrates the advantages of a temperate lite 
Ramazzini has handed down to us the Hiſtory 
of Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini, who, after having 
fiudicd all day without taking any thing, con- 
tented bimſelf with a very light ſupper in the 
evening 7. And to come nearcr to our own 
nmes, the immortal Newion, who lived to a 
very advanced age, even when he was engaged 
in his moſt protound relleftions, never took 
any thing but a linle brcad and water, and 
ſometimes a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh wine ; 
and during the whole courle of his life, he ne- 
ver indulged in any thing clic, except a little 


® Leon. Leſſi Hygiaſticon, ſro vers ratio valetudinis hone, 
Antwerp, 1363 

t © Totam diem luterzrum ſtudio ſinc cl hargieatys, mos 
* can modics ſump; xc ſkilioram 4 abicgats, lomao & 
rom reparationi potter team binperdebat,” De Lite 
rum Mo: bis Difſertatio. Operas omnls, p. 674. 
+ 2 chicken. 
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chicken. The famous M. Law e, one of thoſe 
men who has exerted the powers of his mind 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, confined himſelf for 
ſeveral years, in order to keep his head free, 
and preſerve the quickneſs of his underſtand- 
ing, to one half of a chicken, and about a 
83 of bread every day, and drank nothing 
ut water or watery liquors ; + and indecd the 
choice of this ſort of drink may be confidered 
as one of the moſt effectual means of preſery- 
ing health. 
$ 68. Water is a drink nature has given to 
all nations, made it agreeable to all palatcs, 
and endowed it with the pro of diffolving 
the aliment The Grecks and Romans con- 
dered it as a panacæa, and not without reaſon ; 
for it is certainly a very efficacious medicine in 


all caſes Where moiſture is deficient, when we 


are troubled with acidities, or when the bile has 
acquired too much ſharpneſs. Soft, freth, 
clear ſpring water, which readily forms a lather 
with ſoap, boils vegetables well, and is proper 
for waſhing linen, is to be preferred to any o- 
ther : when it has all theſe properties combined, 
it aſſiſts digeſtion very much; ftrengthens, 
keeps up all the evacuations, prevents obſtruc- 
tions, makes fleep more calm, the head more 
clear, chearfulneſs more laſting, and the man- 
ners more gentle. If the effects of wine are 
compared with theſe, we thall find every part 
of the compariſon in favour of water. 

$ 69. Wine acts as a ſtimulus; it irritates 
and increaſes the oſcillation of the fibres, an 


* Author of the book on money and Trade, and projettor 
of the Miſlifppi and South Sea ſchemes ; he was a fte of 
+ Cheyney's netural Method of curing the Diſcaſes of the 
Bedy, &c. Pant U. ch. U. 5 4. Met 
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effeft which muſt neceſſat ily ſhorten life, if too 
frequently produced ; it is apt to turn four, 
and therefore adds to the aciditics the learned 
are already ſubject to: it is indecd attended 
with another inconvenicnce peculiarly injurious 
to them, and which ſhould of itſelf be ſufficient 


to difſuade them from the uſc of it: this is, 


that it derivcs the fluids powerfully to the head, 


and conſequently increates the diforders of that 


rt, to which ſtudy has already much contri- 
ted, Head-aches are ſeldom relieved and a 


n never prevented, unleſs this drink is 


bidden, the d 15 uſe of which rather inter- 
rupts than aſſiſts digeſtion in perions whole ſto- 
mach is weak, It has been often obſerved, that 
water drinkers had the underſtanding more 
clear, the memory more ſicady, and the ſcuſes 
more quick. Demoſthenes, G. Naude, Tira- 
queau, M. Locke, and M. Haller, never Crank 
any thing but water: moſt of our greateſt men, 
as well as men who have lived to an advanced 
age, have drank but very little wine, for this 
liquor is very hurtful in all diſorders of the 
nerves, with which the lcaracd arc fo much st- 
lifted. They are indeed fo unavoidably pro- 
duced by ſtudy, that I make no doubt but that 
the love of the ſciences, which has prevailed fr 
univerſally for theſe hundred years paſt, is one 
of the principal cauſes of the preſent increaſe 


lo remarkable in diſorders of this kind * ; which 
might 


* The diſcaſcs of the nerves are much more froquent aged 
various than they were laty yoars ago : this is & fait common» 
ly known and generaily complatacd of. Every boty oltorias 
and aſks the reafoa of it. There are many to be leg, aryl 
I Gull bere point out the chief of them, f. The love of the 
ſrelences and cultivation of literature is more extende! : we 
might fay, as Cicero formerly ſaid of the gods, it is more caly 
© mort with «an academicion than a man, The nun bet of 

N V3 pr 
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might be more eaſily cured by 
erciſe, abſtaining from warm 


from them, neceſkrily im- 


OSS 


produces 
of all rhe circumſtances burtful to the 
— 1 — innumerable collc O ion of novels 


and ſervants, and has multiplied p 
the ſcdemtary arts ; the eſtabliſhing of which, however buaſtcd 
of, has deſtroyed at once both agriculture and health. I have 
{keen in this country ſome 1 — inhabitants were l 
in cooper's work, w 9 mg nody Bag 
the trees in the woods, making them into caſks, 
carrying them to et; and in this diftrit were found 
handſomeſt, ſtrongeſt, moſt healrhy men of the country, 
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than by any medicines. I wovld not have it 
however, that I entirely forbid the 
uſt of wine to men of letters; only I would 
wot have it uſed as a common drink. rather 
conſidered as a medicine. We could not in- 
deed find a more agreeable, or more efficacious 
medicine, in all caſes of much relaxation, weak - 
nels, or dejection : we ſhould then take it as 
M. Newton did, inſtead of folid food, to 
re ourſcives after uncommon fatigue ; 
to cnliven ourſclves after having been much ex- 
havſted; and to ſupport clves under a- 
fliftions, Ar all other times men of a 
tion ought to give it vp entirely ; neither need 
they be apprehenfive of breaking through an 
old cuſtom, for it is not attended with 
danger; ſo that one of one hundred perſons 
who may ſuddenly leave off wine, we ſhall not 


anitts will not travel without coaches well hung open 
People live more in towns than they uſed to do; 


the idexs annexed to k, they come into towns for the | 
of where health, — 
4 


i" 


the forfcit. Inſtesd of which the children Au 
. more paſſions: theie are bete fl. rily brought 8 


luxurious way of livin — Þ is Ry 
anity, beſt, zanbition, 28 jou — 
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find two who will ſuffer any inconvenience 
from it. When men of letters think wine ne- 
cefſary for them, they ſhould chuſe a ftrong- 
bodied nouriſhing kind of wine, neither ſharp 
nor ſour, and which may ſtrengthen them with- 
out irritating ; on the contrary, they ſhould 
carefully abitain from all thoſe ſmall wines, 
which, as Van Helmont ſays, are rather a ſort 
of vinegar than vine, and therefore produce 
Acidities, . interrupt , digeſtion, and ircitate the 
Nerves. | 
o. There is another kind of drink not 
leſs hurtful to ſtudious men than wine; and 
which they uſually indulge in more frecly; 1 
mean warm liquors, the uſe of which is become 
much more frequent ſince the end of the laſt 
century. A fatal prejudice-infinuated itlelt in- 
to phyſic about this period. A new fpirit of 
enthuſiaſm had been excited by the diſcovery of 
the circulation: it was thought neccflary for 
the preſervation of heahh to faciliate it as much 
as poſſible, by ſupplying a great degree of flu- 
idity to the blood, for which purpolc it was ad- 
viſed to drink a large quantity of warm warcr, 
Cornelius Bontekoe, a Dutch phyſician, who 
died afterwards at Berlin, farſt phyſician to the 
elector of Brandenburgh, publiſhed in 1675 a 
ſrall treatife in Dutch, upon tea, coffec, and 
chocolate, in which he beſtows the moſt cxtra- 
vagant encomiums on tea, even when taken to 
the greateſt exceſs, as far as one or two hun- 
dred cups in a day, and denies the poſſibility of 
its being hurtful to the ſtomach. I his crror 

ſpread itſelf with ſurpriſing rapidiry all over 
- the northern part of / gow and was attend- 
ed with the moſt grievous effects. The zra of 
its introduction is marked by an unhappy revo- 
lution in the 1 
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health at that time. The miſchicf was ſoon 
noticed by accurate obſervers. M. Duncan, 2 
French phyfician ſettled at Rotterdam, publiſh- 
ed a ſmall work in 170g, wherein we find, a- 
midſt a great deal of bad theory, ſome uſeful 
epts againſt the uſe of hot liquors . M. 
haave firongly oppoſed this pernicious 
euſtom; all his pupils followed his example, 
and all 1 phyſicians are of the ſame 
opinion. prejudice has at laſt been 
vented from ſpreading, and within theſe Now 
ſcems to have been rather leſs prevalent 4; 
t unfortunately it ſubſifts ſtill among valetu - 
dinarians, who are induced to continue theſe 


pernicious liquors, upon the fu 
— 3 from — ot 
blood. [he tea - pots full of warm water I fee 
upon their tables, put me in mind of Pandora's 
box, from whence all ſorts of evils ifluc torth, 
with this difference however, that they do not 
even leave the hopes of relief behind them 
but, on the contrary, by inducing hypochon- 
541 , 
ſons 


complaints, d melancholy and de- 


71. The ſopbiſtry which has induced per- 
of a weak habit to indulge in warm li- 
„is cafily deſtroyed, It is true indeed, 


* 


at the circulation in them is ſomerimes weak, 


flow, and languid; that their fluids are apt to 
Ragnate and form obſtructions : but —_ 
cidents proceed from a weak tone of the vellels, 


P. Duncan Avis faluteire corte T Abet du Ca, du 
Chocolat, ct du The. Kontcrd. 1705, #vo. This work is not 
10 be found now. 


f Cofſte and tea are forbidden in Sweden, and I am in- 
formed by the public men- papers, that » whole confiderable 
ince in Geraany has velantarity given up coffce, as the 
ogliſh colenics is America have ie oi drinking tes. T. 
not 
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not from a denſity or inſpiſſation of the fluids, 
whoſe conſiſtence is rather deficient in ſuch 
perſons, If we bleed a ſtrong labouring man, 
and one who paſſes his life in his ſtudy, or any 
other valetudinarian at the ſame time, we {hall 
find the blood of the firſt thick and of a deep 
red colour, ſometimes covered with a whitc 
hard kind of ſkin, fimilar to that which is 
found in inflammatory complaints ; the blood 
of the ſecond, will be broken down, watery, 
coloured, and ſlimy : that part of the 
blood which in the former inſtance was formed 
into a ſtrong ſkin, makes in the other paticnt's 
blood nothing but a ſoft jelly; the labouring 
man ſhould therefore rather attenuate his blood 
if ſuch a ſtat: of the blood was a diſeaſcd one, 
by many diluting liqyors; the ſtudious man, 
on the contrary, ſhould endeavour to thicken 
the confiſtence of this fluid, and for that rca- 
ſon ſhould abſtain from drinking much of a 
liquor, eſpecially warm fluids, which increa 
the tendency to a dropſy, already produced, as 
I have before obſerved, by à ſtudious and ſc- 
dentary life. M. Duverney gives a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of this in the Memoirs of the Royal A- 
cademy . The ſtomach mare eſpecially is frft 
made ſenſible of the bad effects of warm fluids, 
which are hurtful in ſeveral ways. I his organ 
is ſwelled by the quantity we ſwallow, its fibres 
are too much diſtended by the bulk of fluid, 
and at the ſame time relaxed+by-its quality; o 
that it muſt neceflarily fall into a ſtate of relax - 
ation and weakneſs, and loſe the powers nc- 
ceſſary for its functions: the food therefore re- 
maias too long in the ſtomach, and occaſions 3 


diſagreeable ſenſution of weight; this we ca- 


: 


® Of the year 1903... + 


(:avour 
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deavour to get rid of, by drinking a freſh quan- 
tity of ſome diluting liquor, which ſweeping 
away the balf-digettcd aliments, gives a mo- 
mentary relief, but in reality es the cauſc 
of the diſorder, A ſecond bad effect of warm 
water, and in general of a large quantity of 
any drink whatever, is, that the juices inſervi- 
ent to digeſtion are drowned in it, and thereby 
loſe their powers; and as they are of great ſer- 
vice in digeſtion, health muſt be impaired when - 
ever their activity is blunted, more eſpecially 
their office cannot be ſupplied by any other 
fluid; and that the moſt boaſted ſtomachics, 
ſeveral of which are frequently pernicious, can 
never be of ſo much ſervice as the ſaliva and 
the juices ſecreted in the ſtomach. Some pꝓco- 
ple are apt to ſay, and perhaps ſome phyſicians, 
even that we ſhould drink a great dcal to pre- 
ſerve health ; and particularly, that we cannot 
drink too much water: but we muſt be little 
acquainted with the laws of the animal œcono- 
my, and the effects of a large quantity of fluid, 
to give ſuch advice. 'The relaxation of the 
ſtomach, the weakening of the digeſting fluids, 
the precipitation of the aliment before it is half 
digeſted, are the certain effects ot this too pre- 
valent cuſtom : and theſe inconveniencies take 
place in a greater or leſs degree, according to 
the quality of the drinks. Thoſe which are 
are {ſwallowed hot or warm produce miſchicfs 
peculiar to themſclves, by deſtroying it at ſoft 
mucus which lines the infide of the ſtomach, 
the bowels, and in general all the hollow viſ- 
cera, and ſheathes their nerves from the too 
powerful impreſſion of food or any other bo- 
dies paſſing through them. When this mucus 
s once worn off by the continual waſhing of a 
warm drink, commonly ſaturated with _ 
acri 
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acrid particles, which render it ſtill more inju- 
rious, the nerves being bare, ſharp paias arc 
felt after cating, unleſs we have been very care - 
ful in the ſofteſt kind of food. The 
inteſtines, deprived of their mucus in the ſame 
manner as the ſtomach, violent cholics are 
brought on, and the miſchief ſpreading to the 
internal coats of all the ſmaller veſſels; the 


- nerves, irritated in all parts, acquire that de- 


gree of mobility, which numbers are ſo un- 
happily * afflited with. # 

$ 72. The danger of theſe drinks is conſi- 
derably increaſed, as I have before obſcrved, 
by the properties of theplants infuſed in them; 
the moſt fatal of theſe when too often or too 
freely uſed, is vndoubredly the tea, imported 
to us fince near two centuries paſt from China 
and Japan, which has ſo much increaſed dil- 


* Qur author hes cortainly. orumulezed here the moſt that 


can be ſuppoſed in prejudice of this poor oriental leaf, It is 


certainly noxious in ſome caſes and conſtitutions ; innocent, t 
leaſt, I really think, in many others, when moderately taken, 
for any exceſs, even of warm or of cold water, is bad; and it 
thould ſeem, from the letter of the eminent lawyer, which Dr. 
Tiſſot has the candor to ſubjoin to his note, that it may te 
nſcd to medical advantage ſometimes. It were but impartial ! 
_— HO — 132 
ic, to enq and ity of t 
— 41 of the moſt loans empires in which Fog and 
where the inhabitants drink ſtronger infuſions of it than - 
ſelves, and we may reaſonably not in leſs quantities. 
Credible writers, who have been in theſe countries, attcm, the 
inhabitants are * to the gout, ſtone, and rbeumat iim. 
and very · little ſubject to the ſcurvy. Pine tea has been often 
four to be ſalubrious, and ſeldom hnetful, alchongh there 
ma be initances where tea does not agree with ſore particular 
conſtitutions ; ſuch perſons ought to abſtain from it: at the 
ſame time there are coarſe teas, which certainly muſt hurt che 
the- ſtrongeſt conſtitution, and ſuch being ud cþict- 
ly by the in ge „ has made our anthor ſo &- 


vere on this jonable drink; or patriotiſm might perhaps 
nde 


eiſcs 


of lexury. 
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caſcs of a languid nature in the countries where 
it has been introduced, that we may diſcover, 
by ing to the health of the inhabitants of 
any city, w they drink tea or not; and 1 
ſhould imagine one and the greateſt benefits 
that could accrue o Europe, would be to pro» 
hibit the importation of this famous leaf, which 
contains no cflential parts beſides an acrid cor- 
rofive gum, with a few aſtringent particles “, 
N imparting 

® A very able hwyer haviag reed the firſt edition of this 


work, was kind enough to write me 2 very polite letter, con- 
taining an Important obſcrvation, which he permitted me to 
communicate, an! it may perhaps be uſeful to the public. 
la the month of June 2565, 1 felt = flight heat of wrine, 
% accompanicd with paias 1 had ucver felt before; from the 
account 1 gave of my cafe to M. le D. it appearcd to hin 
that I had the gravel, he therefore ordered mc ſome turpen- 
tine pills, with a infuſion of parrica brava, and ſtick li- 
vorice ; this medicine made me void feveral fragments of 
ktk ſtoncs, appearing as if they hed ſurrounded tome ſmall 
nucleus, having one lade concave, the other conven, with 
angles, Kc. they ſomctimes give me great gain in pulling, 
but moſt commonly were only juſt felt. 1 was gracraliy 
coltive, but — the Latter end of Novemlar the uſc of 
theſe medicines brought on a tencſans, which made me 
ſuffer exceTively. Mom ordered me to leave of all my me- 
dicines, and to take glyſters, Kc. Aſterwards M. ke D. 
whom I conſulted, preſcribed fome ſoap pills and other re- 
medics ; and the teneſmus came on again. Having read in 
the Univerſal Hiſtory, that the Caineſe were never troubled 
with the gravel or ſtone, ** os ing as it was faid to the greet 
quaatity of tea they drank, which they wiel a5 « cold drink, 
without mixing any thiag with u, I war refolvell to try 
the effefts of this reimen. I had never uſed my ſelſ to tes, 
fo that the drink was new to me. I took 4 unter of 2a 

ounce of fac bohcs tes, and pouring a quantity of boili 
water upon it, ſuffered the infulbon to ſtand till it grew cold, 
I thea poured it off clear, and drank three cups of it in 
the morning, at the diſtance of about an hor between cach; 
two caps taſting, one after breakfut, and « fourth two 
hours after dinner. The firlt day, the only cfic(t produced 
45 a more plcutiful diſcharge of urine ; but the fecond day 
* I veideq in the morning twelve large (fragments, a nucleus 
* of the He of fell pea, with fome gravel; and what 
" give me more {atisfaction was, that the uſe of the tea Kc 
X « my 
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imparting to the tea when ſtrong, or when the 
infuſion has ſtood a long time and grown cold, 
a ſtyptic taſte, lightly felt by the tongue, but 
which does not prevent the pernicious effctts 
of the warm water it is drenched in. Theſe 
effects are fo ſtriking, that I have often ſecu 
uy ſtrong and healthy men, ſeized with faint- 
neſs, gapings, and uncafineſs, which laſted for 
ſome hours after they had drank a few cups of 
tea faſting, and ſometimes continued the whole 
day. I am ſenſible that theſe bad effects do not 
ſhew themſelves ſo plainly in every body, and 
that there are ſome who drink tea every day, 
and remain ſtill in good health; but theſc pco- 
ple drink it with moderation. Beſides, the non- 
exiſtence of any danger cannot be argued from 


« my body open as in perſect health. I have ever ſince con- 
% tinued drinking this flaid with ſome interruptions, ſome- 
«+ times leaving it off for eight days, laſt ſummer even for one 
„% month; the eſſect has always been the ſame, and fo far 
« from having my ſtomach hurt by it, my appetite and m 
« digeſtion is better ; and although my diet is regular, 4 
„ am not obliged to tie myſelf down to it. I drink forme 
«« white wine of the coaſt, mixed with three fourths of - 
* ter, and moſt commonly a middling-frzed tumbler fall is 
«« ſufficient for one meal. I abſtain from cheeſe and ak 
«« meats, &c. 

« 1 am now within about two months of ſeventy years of 
«© ope; © very little is neceſſary to procure me two or three 

Fentifol ls : before | uſed myſelf to tea, a light info 
of polypody was ſufficient for that purpoſe. I gener- 
« ally uſed it when I had got a-cold, and it agreed very well 
« with me. | 

I have given you this acconnt, —— ghee 
4 to find out why tea has not had the ſame effe&t upon others 
„% who have tried it; perhaps they have not taken it in pro- 
„ per oy By perhaps they have not ſufficiently perſcvr red. 

ln the month, I repeated the experiment of putt: 
« ſagur into my tea three times; it increaſed my vrine 
« kept 1 open, but no fragments were voided.” 

This obtervation, which be of ſervice, is not contrary, 
any more than the uſe the e make of tes, to what has 
deen ſaid of the abuſe of it in Europe. T. 

the 
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the inſtances of ſome few who have been for- 
tunate enough to eſc ape it. 5 

$ 73% The cfic&s of coffee diſſering from 
thoſe of tea, it cannot be placed in the ſame 
claſs ; for coffee, although made with warm 
water, is not fo pernicious for this reaſon, as it 
is on account of its being a powerful ftimulus, 


— firong irritations in the nbres by ww 


r aromatic oil. This oil combined as it 
with a kind of very nouriſhing mcal, and of 
caly digeſtion, would make this berry of great 
conſequence in pharmacy, as one of the bittar 
ſtomachics, among which it would be the moſt 
agreeable, as well as one of the moſt athve. 
This very circumſtance is ſufhcient to intet ict 
the common uſe of it, which muſt be cxcceo- 
ingly burtfal. A continual irritation of the 
fibres of the ſtomach muſt at length deſtroy 
their powers : the mucus is carried off, the 
nerves are irritated and acquire ſingular ſpaſms, 
Rreugth fails, hectic fevers come on with a 
train of other diſeaſes, the cauſe of which is 
induſtriouſly concealed, and is ſo much the 
more difficult to eradicate, as this els us 
nited with an oil ſcems not only to infect the 
fluids, but even to adhere to the veſſels them- 
ſelves. On the contrary, when ſcldom taken, 
it exhilerates, breaks down the flimy ſubſtances 
in the ſtomach, quickens its action, diſpels the 
losd and pains of the head, protceding from 
interrupted dige ſtions; and even clears the i- 
deas and ſharpens the underſtanding, if we 
may credit the accounts of men ot letters, who 
have therefore uſed it very trecly. But let me 
be permitted to aſk, whether Homer, Ihucv- 
dides, Plato, Xenophon, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Petronius, to which I may ven- 
ture to add Corncille L Molicre, whole ma- 

2 ſter- 
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ſter pieces will ever be the delight of the re- 
moteſt poſterity, let me aſk, I ſay, whether 
they drank coffce ? Milk rather takes off from 
the irritation occafioned by coffee, but ſtill does 
not entirely prevent all its pernicious effects, for 
even this mixture has ſome diſadvantages pecu- 
tar to itſelf, Men of learning, therefore, who 
are prudent, ought in general to keep coffce as 
their favourite medicine, but ſhould never uſe 
It as a common drink, Ihe cuſtom is fo much 
the more dangerous, as it ſoon degenerates in- 
to a habit of neceſſity, which few men have 
the reſolution to deprive themſelves of, We 
are ſenſible of the poiſon, and ſwallow it be- 
cauſe it is palatable, 

$ 74. The choice of air is alſo a circumſtance 
worth attending to, it extends its influence to 
the ſoul, as well as the body; a wholeſome air, 
fays Hippocrates “, gives underſtanding; the 
air of Bœotia and Thrace made the mind hea- 
vy, Bactum in crafſſo jurares ace natum ; that 
of Athens enlivened it. and Plato ſays, that 
Minerva had choſen this place to bring up the 
wiſeſt of the human race t. It is incumbent 
npon the learned to chuſe as much as poſſib'e, 
a temperate, pure, and dry air, which is very 
beneficial to the lungs, encourages the circu- 
lation, and ſtrengthens the fibres: cold and 
dry aii is tolerable ; but damp air is very dan- 
gerous, it intreaſcs the diſorders incident to 
men of letters, relaxcs, obſtructs peripiration, 


De Morbo ſacro, NOS 19. 


+ In his Timm, at the beginning ; and in another place 
he ſays; ** It is certain that the ſituation of countrics contri- 
1 not a little to make men better or worſe,” De 46. 
dd. 5. L. 


0 produce 
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— catarrhs, rheumatiſms, and palſies “. 
learned are like Auguſtus, and all other 
delicate perſons, who cannot well bear the cx; 
tremities of either cold or heat, eſpecially the 
latter, which are moſt obnoxious, as they can- 
not ſo eaſily againſt them as againſt the 
extremities of cold, In the ſummer time Mil- 
ton was ſeized with a eſſion of ſpirits, near · 
ly reſembling idiotiſm. M. Dodart ſpeaks of a 
lad cight years old, of a remarkably 
ſtrong genius, whoſe memory failed during the 
dog-days, and who recovered it again when the 
air had been cooled for a few days t; and M. 
Lancifi, the famous phyſician to the two pope's 
Innocent XI. and Clement XII. declared in a 
letter to his fricnd Cocchi, that at a time when 
the great heats prevailed, if the air was not re- 
freſhed by ſome gentle breezes, he was unable 
either to think or write 1. Intenſe cold irritates 
the nerves and brings on convulſions in thoſc 
s whoſe nerve: are very fuiceptible ; the 
rued ſhould therefore avoid the two extremes. 
They are not indeed always at liberty to chooſe 
their place of reſidence, nor is it in the power 
of every one to go to Baiz or Alexandria in 
fearch of the moſt wholeſome air. "Phe coun- 
wy, which is the place beſt calculated for think- 


M. Pellegrini, an eminent phyſician, and profeffor of + 
natomy at Venice, who has publiſhed 2 very accurate nd el 
tranſition of the Avis aux Peuples, with ſome very uſc- 

additional remarks, has given an obſervation which ſhews 
the danger of damp rooms; it is of a woman in the prime of 
life, in very good bealth, who was always ſeized with wn 
apoplexy whenever ſhe laid in « damp place, which were of " 
when ſhe removed into « dry air; and which never returacd 55 
after ſhe had determined to quit that damp apartment. Avear- 1 
fimenti ol popes. T. 

+ Hifloire de F Academic Reyale des Stiencer, Ani. 1705, . 5% 

$ Lavciſi ad Cocthi, p. * 
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ing, and where we breathe the pureſt air, is 
not always convenient for men of letters, who 
are often obliged to fix themſelves in towns for 
many reaſons; they ought at leaſt to pick out 
as wholeſome a lodging as poſlibie ; their rooms 
ſhould be lofty, light, expoſed to the wind in 
the ſummer, and to the ſun in winter; they 
ſhould fix themſelves at a diſtance from placcs 
which .cmit unwholſome exhalations, ſuch as 
laughter houſes, the ſhambles, tanner's yards, 
&c. they thould take great care frequently 10 
renew the air of their rooms; and this is one 
reaſon why rooms with chimneys where the air 
is conſtantly renewed are more healthy than 
thoſe which arc furniſhed with ſtoves ® ; ano- 
ther very important advantage they have over 
them, is that our feet is not ſo much expoſed 
to cold as they are with ſtoves, | 
5 75. Cold in the feet, which we are liable 
to whenever we. take no exerciſe, and are not 
near the fire, is hurtful to weak habits by bring 
ing on heavineſs in the head, ſore throats, pains 
in the breaſt, and ſtubborn colds : it prevents 
ſpiration, interrupts digeſtion, occaſions vio- 

nt cholics, and contributes greatly to diſturb 
ſleep. I have directed ſome learned men to 
warm the ſoles of their feet every night at the 
fire, before they went to bed, even till they 
felt pain, and by this means have brought on 
Neep, after they had taken the moſt powerful 
opiates to no purpoſe, a Kind of medicine ge- 
nerally pernicious to chem. Others have found 
benefit — 1 conſtantly to the ſoles of 
their feet ſome gently ſtimulating plaſters. The 


® Breviter & fine tergiverfatione audeo definire, ſeſſionem 
multo ſalubriorum eſſe ante luculentum focum, quam in hy- 

pocauſto, Plempius De togat. valet. tuend. p. 57. 
blood 
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blood is ſo apt to be carried up to the head in 
Iarned people, that they ought by no means to 
neglect any rcaſonable method of preventing it. 
Some have been fo bold as to tie a napkin dipt 
in cold water round their heads to enable them 
to continue ſtudying for a longer time; but 
this is a dangerous experiment which 1 by no 
means adviſe. It may be very proper, howe- 
ver, generally to keep the head bare or very 
lightly covered, and if we do not wear our 
hair, to waſh it every morning with cold water, 
as well the cars, face, and neck“ When we 
feel our head ſuddenly filled or heated, it is the 
beſt way to remain for ſome moments perfect · 
motionleſs, not even allowing ourſclves to 
peak ; we may afterwards take a little cold 
water, and eſpecially abſtain from ſtudy for ſe- 
veral hours. 
$ 76. The care all ſtudious ons ought 
continually to take to divert the fluids from the 
head, ſhould prevent them from giving way to 
ſleep after dinner, which produces a contrary 
effect. If the cuftom has once taken root, and 
that we cannot poſſibly bear up againſt it, we 
ſhould at leaſt make the flcep as ſhort as poſſi- 
ble, and imitate Auguſtus, whom I have alrea- 
dy often propoſed as an example to men of let- 
ters; when he found himſelf fleepy, he quier- 
© ed himſelf for a ſhort time, in his cloaths, 
„ only covering his feet and holding his hard 
6s his eyes .“ Before we go to ſleep, 


Vid. Celfas De medicins, lib. 1. cap. 4 


+ Socton. in vit. C. O. Auguſt, c. 82. 

I have ſpoken of the inconvenicacies of fleeping after dia- 
per, in a letter to M. Haller, Epiſtol. de variohs, apoplcx. & 
kydrope. This cuſtom, in uſe among the ancients, was neceſ- 
ſary for them, to reſt during the heat of the day, in thoſe very 
hot countries, where they roſe carly in the morning. 4: 
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it is proper to looſen the collar of the ſhirt, and 
untic the garters. p 

F 77. The uſe of tobacco is another perni 
dus cuſtom we could hardly have ſuppoſed men 
of letters would have been addict d ro. * To. 
& bacco, ſays the Lord Chancellor Bacon, has 
© been lately introduced amonyſt us, and is a 
6 ſpecies of henbane which diſorders the brain 
* juſt as opium does.” It acts upon our ſcnſcs 
in the ſame manner as ſtrong liquors do, ſo that 
thoſe who begin to ſmoak are atfected as perions 
who have drank too much; in proceſs of time 
the effect ceaſes becauſe we ourſelves to 
ſmoaking as we do to drinking. The cuſtom 
has been brought to us from ſavages, who hav- 
ing no other employment but that of hunting 
for their food, were delighted to find a relicf 
againſt the tireſomeneſs of indolence, and which 
helped them ro kill time. It could never have 
been imagined, two hundred years ago, that we 
ſhould one day have been under the necefliry of 
warning the learned of ſome countries, of the 
great dangers they expoſe themſelves to by this 

ice. 

Although tobacco may not be hurtful to e- 
very body, yet I may venture affirm, that it 
is certainly pernicious to moit people, leſs how - 
ever to ſome than to others, and that it is not 
neceſſary for any one. Smoakers will undoubt- 
edly cxclaim againſt this doctrine as drunkards 
would againſt a diſcourſe on the bad effects of 
wine; but it is ſufficient for me if I can pre- 
. vent young people, who are not already flaves 
to this cuſtom, from contracting it, and - pen 
the eyes of thoſe who are entruſted with the c- 
ducation of youth, upon this point, whick may 
appear on examination more deſerving of hcir 
attention chan it has hicherto ſeemed 1 
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This method of uſing tobacco ® was firſt brought 
into Europe in 1560, by job Nicot, envoy 
from France to Liſboo, who lcarncd it, it 1 
miſtake not, from a Dutchman lately arrived 
from Florida, The ſmoke of the plant con- 
tains a very acrid ſalt, and a narcotic ſulphur 
w up io the oily part * The irritation 
nced by this ſalt on the ſalivary glands be- 

ing ſtill iacreaſcd by the heat, brings on a plcu- 
tiful diſcharge of ſaliva, which being conveyed 
into the ſtomach, occaſions, in perſons who are 
not uſed to it, vomitings and violent purgings ; 
theſe effects ceaſe gradually, but ſmoakers ge- 
nerally obſerve, that the body is kept open by 
this cuſtom ; wbich they look upon as wonder» 
fully beneficial, whereas it — 2 than 
it would be to have an evacuation after taking 
an ounce of manna f. It may be aſked, whe- 
ther this bitter purgative fume does not deſtroy 
the ſolitary and other worms, as we arc every 
day told, I cannot take upon me to deny this 
rticular, but at the ſame time know of no 
which prove it; and this advantage, if it 
even docs cxift, is much leſs certain than the 
miſchiefs arifing from this acrimony, the chick 
of which is a tov plentiful ſalivation, with l 
the diforders attending it, In the firſt place, 


Al this article, which appears to me ont of its place, is 
ken from my Ittcr to M. Haller, De wiiols, per. et 
bydrope. It was not in the firſt edition of this work, but the 
French tranſlator having wferted it in his, 1 have been obliged 
to follow his exam plc. T. 

1 We know that the oil of tobacco applicd to s wound is 2 
ſpeedy and deadly peiſon, although the leaves are fometimes 
ned to advantage. 1. $3 

# Ihe pur ative of the tobacco is proved ty 
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ſmoarking certainly increaſes the ſecretion of the 
faliva, and if we ſmoak much it cannot all be 
ſwallowed, fo that it muſt be ſpit out, and fails 
afterwards in the digeſtion, becaufe no more is 
ſecreted for the reſt of the day; the organs, 
accuſtomed to this irritation, perform their 
office but imperfectly whca that ceaſes, ſo that 
we ſee people who ſmoak do not ſpit any more 
after they haye laid afide their pipes. 2dly, 
The powers of the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
impaired by the too frequent ſtimulus, the ap- 
petite is blunted, the ſtomach and inteſtines be- 
come ſluggiſh, digeſtion is at length diſturbed, 
and great ſmoakers are attacked nearly with the 
ſame kinds of diſeaſes as hard drinkers are. 
3dly, The humours are even infected by the 
acrimony of the falts of the tobacco. 4thly, 
As ſmoaking makes one ſwallow a great deal 
of fluid, this quantity of drink becomes a cauſe 
of diſorders more or leſs dangerous according 
to the quality of the liquor. 

The narcotic principle brings on other miſ- 
chicfs ſtill more alarming; it increaſes the diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach as all anodines do; it 
occaſions confuſion and pains in the head, ver- 
tigos, anxictics, lethargies, and apoplexics, of 
which we have but too many examples. It is 
evident from hence how dangerouſly we deccive 
ourſelves in ſmoaking to guard againſt apo- 
plexies. I have myſelf known ſeveral perions, 
and heard of a great many more, who have 
been carried off by this diſcaſe, at the very time 
they were uſing this famous preſervative, which 
is certainly rather a cauſe than a prophylactic 
of apoplexics. I know of no great ſmoaker 
who has ever lived to a very advanced age. 
De Heyde regretted very much a learned phy- 
ficiag who killed himſelf in the prime © * 
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a too free uſe of tobacco; and it is not in 
the leaſt aſtoniſhing to ſce a liſt of the moſt 
grievous diſorders proceeding from this cauſe, 
and atteſted by authors of veracity, Van Hel- 
mont, Tulpius, the learned burgomaſter of 
Amſterdam, and many others, have known a- 

plexics brought on by this habit. The phy- 

tans of Breſlaw uk, AB. code to us the ſhock- 
ing inſtance of the two brothers of Silcũa, rho 
having challenged one another who ſhould con- 
tinue ſmoaking for the longeſt time together, 
died both apoplectic, one at the 17th, the other 
at the 18th pipe. The Ft phemerides curioſo - 
rum nature, mention an epilepſy; De Heyde 
and Tulpius, very bad diſorders of the breaſt ; 
P. Borelli, a jaundice ; the late M. Werlhof, 
the gout; M. Van Sweiten, very troubleſome 
diſorders of the liver; M. de Haller, a con- 
ſumption, &c. all proceeding from this cauſe. 
I have known the moſt violent head-ach and a 
burning heat in the mouth and throat come on 
after ſmoaking a few pipes to carry off the 
tooth-ach, which was {till more violcut after 
the uſe of this remedy. 

Muſt we therefore conclude, that the ſmoak- 
ing of tobacco is of no uſe? Ar the ſame time 
that I abſolutely condemn it as a daily cuſtom, 
I do not ſay but that it may ſometimes prove an 
uſeful medicine. In relaxed and watery habits, 
this ſmoak, drawn through a long narrow tube, 
to the ſides of which the narcotic oil may ſtick, 
as ſoot to a chimney , may ſometimes ſtimu- 


® The Perfans, and fome of the Turks, uſe pipes ſeveral 
feet long, they ſmoak fitting or reclined after their manner, 
and part of the ſtem of the pipe paſſes th water. Ruf- 
V's Natural Hiſtory of Alp p. 12. The ſmoak is by this 
method exceedingly ſoftened, and loſes almoit all its acrunc- 
* ther the taſte not the ſmell of the tab ago re- 
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late 
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late the ſalivary glands when too tardy, 

vicken the action of the ſtomach and intel, 
tines, and diſſipate ſome diſorders proceeding 
from too great a quantity of ſerum. It has 
alſo been fomerimes uſed with ſucceſs to de 
creaſe a too plentiful ſalivation, when produced 
an exceflive relaxation of the ſalivary canals, 
upon which this ſmoak acts, as ſharp ſtomach- 
ics act upon the ſtomach when entirely relax- 
ed, It my likewiſe have rclieved ſome aſth- 
matic perſons when conveyed into the lungs 
with the air we breathe, by looſening and cauſ- 
ing an expectoration of that viſcid phlegm 
which obſtructs their bronchiz. I have read, 
that ſome fat people have been relicved by it; 
muſt not this effect have been produced by i:s 
decreaſing their appetite, rather quickening the 
action of their fibres, and ſharpening their hu- 
mours ? M. Hoffman has known violent cho- 
lics cured by it, but does not ſay whether this 
was by its acting as a purgative, or an anodyne. 

$ 78. Tobacco in powder with which we fill 
our noſtrils every inſtant, is alſo in ſome mea- 
ſure dangerous. The olfactory nerves are al. 
ways irritated by it, and I know not of what 
uſe this irritation can be toa man in health. 
The ſtrongeſt men who uſe it too frecly “, are 
troubled with vertigos; and it affects weak per- 
ſons ſo powerfully, that it makes them evcn 
faint away; and 1 know a great number of wo- 
men who are ſcized with a fit of the vapours it 
they take a pinch of ſnuff faſting . At length 
the ſenſe of imelling is blunted, and all he 
nerves fall into a kind of numbneſs. The molt 

| alarwing 


* A robuſt attive country who uſes ſnuff, hs 
obſerved, that if he takes 2 - per faſting, it od 
the ſame eſſecta, as if he had taken a bumper of braady, 2 

boy 
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alarming ſymproms have been produced by a 
maſs of ſnuff collected in the ſtomach “, and 1 
am thoroughly convinced, by lome recent ob- 
ſervations, ot the truth” of what has been faid 
with regard to ſnuff, that it weakens the me · 
mory and hurts the fight, which is itſelf a very 
ſtroag motive for perſuading men of letters 0 
lay aſide the cuſtom of taking it +. 
79. | helc are the chict remarks to be 
e upon the cauſes of the difeales incident 
to the learned, and the methods of preventing 
them; but when once the diſorders are come 
to ſuch a height as to require the aſſiſtance of 
medicine, they muſt be treated according to 
the nature of the ſymptoms, and the rules pre- 
ſcribed by arc againſt the particular kind of 
diſeaſe the patient may be with; but it 
is not the defign of the preſcat diſſertation to 
poiat out theſe ; we ſhould, however, pay ſome 
regard to the kind of life the learned are en- 
gaged in, which has always ſome influence on 


for the greateſt part of » diy ncapacitutes him from applying 
to any boſincſs »hich requires thought and attention. 

* Trilleri Diſſcrtat. de tab act ptarmaci abutu, 2 t. 1. p. 
t. This lesrned phyſician has very thoroughly feen 
dangers attending the uſe of this powder, «hich, 4 ey, has 
deen forbidden throu zl Spain under heavy penalties, 
an arrct of the 19th . 11966, Many other fovercigas, 1 
as the king of Pruifia, the emperor of Tarkey, the grand duke 
of Ruſſia, the pope, and the King of England, had endeavour» 
ed to prohibit the uſe of ſuuff in their refpettive dominions. T. 

Our author's general crtufares of tobacco arc certainly juſt; 
his Iimitations of it, in a medical way, very judiciors ; ro 
which we may add, that thoſe who are alrcady inflived to the 
habit of it, in any manner, arc leſs likely to be relieved by a 
medics] adminiffration of tn. To fprak from my own expe- 
rience, I had ſmoaked, though never immoderately, for above 
twenty years of my life, being firſt compelled to it by very 
acute and cven chronicel paroxyſims of the tooth-ach. Hut - 
dove as men n | was alarmed with a ſecond touch 
of a vertigo from a bugle pipe, which I immediately broke, 
and bove acver {moak cd Cn 
Y the 
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the health, and requires a choice of medicines 
ſuited to the ſtatie of the paticnt, | 

6 80, When a learned man is really ill, the 
firit thing to be recommended to him is cntire- 
ly to leave off ſtudy ; however hard the injunc- 
tion may be, it is abſolutely neceſſary *, and it 
is hurting him very much to be in the leaſt re- 
miſs upon this article. He muſt even forget 
that there are ſuch things as books and ſciences, 
his ſtudy ſhould always be locked, he ſhould 
give himſclf up io caſe, chearfulneſs, and coun- 
try diverſions and become what nature has 
made men, an huſbandman and a gardener : 
there is no other method of drawing him away 
from his reflections, and while they are indulged 
he cannot get well, If it were poſſible to diſ- 
cover a medicine which could ſuſpend the think- 
ing powers for a time without danger, it would 
certainly be a ſpecific againſt the diſeaſes of the 
learned. 

F 81. When they are exceſſively weak, they 
ſhould ſometimes be put vpon a milk dict, if 
they can be made to digeſt it. The famors 
Houdart de la Motte, who had always an in- 
firm ſtate of health, was obliged to continue 
himſelf for a long time to a vegetable and milk 
diet 7. At other times it ig neceſſary, with 
a very ſoft kind of nouriſhment, to blend the 
uſc of ſtrong cordial wines, provided the breait 
ſtill remains free, and that there is no flow fc- 
ver; ice-water for common drink is an cxccl- 
lent ſtrengthener, agreeing very well with the 
weak ſtomachs of the learned. 


* Ditfkcile eſt longum ſubito deponere amorem, 
Ditkcile eil: verum hoc, qua cubet, eficias. 


Vaa falas hc cit, hoe cit wubi pervincendum. 


Catull. 82. 
6 83, 


+ Arnge litteraire. 2969. t. f. p. 33. 
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{ 82. The bark is a very cfiicacious medi” 
cine, when the ſtrength is cxhauſted from in- 
teaſe application; it reſtores digeſtion, ſtrength- 
ens the veſſels, gives a proper conliſtence to the 
blood when diflolvcd, encourages the ſecretions, 
eſpecially perſpiration, gives power to the 
nerves, and ſuppreſſes their irregular motions. 
One of our beit gcometricians, when he found 
himſclf fatigucd with calculations, uſcd to re- 
cover his ſpirits by drinking a glaſs of the decoc- 
tion of the bark he had always by him. 

A ncw kind of wood exported from Guiana, 
has of late becn uſcd, it is called the Bitter“ 
Wood of Surinam, or the Wood of Quaſhi : 
it is extremely light, and yet very hard; of a 
= yellow colour, without ſmell; and of a 

itter ſharp taſte; it is more bittcr than the 
bark, and docs not ſeem more diſagrecable; 
the eſſential difference between them, both with 
regard to their taſte and their properties, is that 
the quaſli has not the afſtringency which the 
bark has; with reſpect to their effects, I oould 
wiſh to have a greater number of obſervatious 
on the quaſſi than I have becn able to pick up 
fiance I vuicd it, in order to make the compariſon 
with any degree of certaiaty ; but from the (x- 
periments already made, I am inclined to think, 
that this new wood is perhaps preferable to the 


* This wood of quaſh; or bitter wood of Surinam, is not 
as yet an officiunal here; nor have lever ſeen it. The cortex 
deatheriz, frequently called ae coſcariila, 1 bave known to 
be « conſiderable affiftant to the bark in ſome tedious intern it- 
tents; improving, in my opinion, both its flavour and its Ho- 
machic virtues ; eſpecially where ſu cets do not difagree, this 
dark being confiderably fragrant, and (HI more ſo on 114 being 
burnt flow!y. "The republic of medicine has an agreeable pro. 
pech of being MY) further obliged tw Dr. Tiffor, for communi- 
eating the event of the obſervations 3nd pennt he is make 
Ing on this medicinal wood. K. 


K 2 bark, 
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bark, in the intention of ſtrengthening à weak 
fiomach, recovering tbe digeſtion, diflipating 
flatulencies, and relieving coſtiveneſs procced- 
ing from debility, which makes it particularly 
uſeful to the learned; and the bark is ſtill a 
better medicine in all febrile, gangrenous, pu- 
rulent, worm, and convulſive caſes *. 

$ 83. Cold bathing, the effects of which I 
have before ſhewn to be analagous to thoſe of 
the bark, is alſo a very proper medicine; it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, muſcles, nerves ; and 
even the ſoul itſelf, and enables them to ſup- 
port freſh fatigues. I have known ſeveral young 
perſons throw themſclves into the cold bath at- 
ter being wearicd and depreſſed with ſtudy, 
who always found upon coming out, a peculiar 
ſtrength of mind, and a freſh diſpoſit ion to 
ſtudy. If weakneſs is exceſſive, the bath will 
rather do hurt than good; its firſt action is re- 
pelling of the humours upon the internal or - 
gans, and the benefits of it depend upon the 
reaction of thoſe organs; if chey have not the 
power to re · act, che effect is more hurtful than 
advantageous. 

The ancients were ſo well acquainted with 
the good effects of cold water, that they ſeldom 
ſuffered a day to paſs without bathing in it, 
however buſy they might be; it is alſo certain 
that they frequently uſed warm bathing, but 
they did it for reaſons which men of letters 
cannot alledge. If the learned ever expericnce 
much beneſit from theſe ſort of baths, it muſt 


® Tam obliged to M. Schinz, an eminent preQtiticncr =! 
Zuric, for firſt making me acquainted with this excellent me- 
dicine, on which we a Ciflertation in the collection publiſh- 
ed by Linna us, under the title of Amoenitates Avademicr, t. 
- 6. and 1 hope it will ſoon be iutroduced into common proc- 


T. 
N be 
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be in peculiar caſes of heat, inflammation, and 
dryneis; but in gencral they are not calculated 
to ariſwer the principal intentions of cure in 
diſorders procceding from exceſſive application: 
Auguſtus found himſelf hurt by them, and his 
— Antonius Muſa ordered him the cold 
th with complete ſucceſs, notwithſtanding his 
weakneſs, I have often been conſulted by men 
who had impaired their health by the labours 
of the mind, and who have recovered it by 
temperance, reſt, and particularly by the cold 

bath, the effects of which were very evident, 
$ 84. Frictions are alſo of much uſe, and 
not to be neglected. If every morning, while 
in bed lying on our backs with the knees a lit- 
tle raiſed, we rub the ſtomach and belly with a 
piece of flannel, we increaſe the circulation in 
all the viſcera of the abdomen, prevent obſtruc- 
tions diflipate ſuch as have already begun to 
be formed, promote the diſcharge of the bile, 
facilitate the ſecretions, and reftore the digel- 
tive powers. It we rub the whole body, per- 
ſpiration is cncouraged, and the circulation 
quickened; which indecd is fo much accelerat- 
ed by ſtrong frictions continued tor a long time, 
that a burning tever may be brought on, fo 
that in ſome degree they. may ſupply the want 
of exerciſe, 'The ancients who were ſenũble of 
all the advaatages refukiag from this practice, 
not only uſed it as a remedy, but allo as a daily 
method of preſerving health. Unfortunately 
the cuſtom had been almoſt cutirely aboliſhed, 
till the Engliſh phyſicians began to reſtore it at 
the cod of the laſt century, They cannot be of 
more ſervice to any than they arc to the learn- 
ed; but beforc they uſe them, I would adviſe 
them to read what Celſus and Galen have writ» 
ten upon tkis ſubject, 
| Y 3 $ 8s. 
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$ 85. How uſcful ſoever the medicines |! 
have ſpoken of may be to the learned, mineral 
waters are not leſs beneficial. Therc are many 
ſorts of them, and they may all have their ad- 
vantage in peculiar caſes; but thoſe which arc 
moſt proper, and moſt commonly of uſc in 
the firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſes incident to 
the learned, are the ſimple, acidulatcd, and fer- 
rugineous waters. lhe Author of nature, 
who has endowed them with great powers, has 
alſo ſcattered them widely abroad; ſo that there 
are few countries where they are not to be 
found, many where they frequently occur, and 
freſh diſcoveries are daily made of them. A- 
mong the moſt eflicacious may be reckoned the 
waters of Egra, in Bohemia; of lon cin, + 
in the archbiſhopric of Cologn ; of >clizer, in 
the electorate of TIreves; of Peterſtal, in Al- 
ſatia; of Amphion, or Evian, in Savoy t ; of 
Rolle, on the borders of our lake, in a happy 
ſituation ; of Lauſannc; and to mention now 
the ſtronger, the waters of Forges, in Norman - 
dy; of M. Caſfalbigi, at Paſſi; of Ribas, in 
Spain; of Tunbridge, in England; of Altwaſ- 
ſer, in Sileſia, on the confines of Poland ; of 
Medewi and Wickſberg, in Sweden ; of Schu- 
walbach, in Fraaconia ; of Spa, in the princi- 
pality of Liege ; and of Pyrmont, in the county 
of Waldeck: but the waters of Seltzer, Schu- 
walbach, and Spa, are moſt in uſe, and drauk 
all over Europe. They always get the better of 
obſtructions in the viſcera of the lower bclly, 


Some phyſicians call them alcaline, a name very contrary 
to that of acidulatcd ; both names are juſtifiable ; but 1 ond 
rather prefer that of alcaline, as it ſeems to agree better with 
che. eſſects of the medicine. T. 

+ Acidulz Antonin, 

f laſtead of the acidulated waters of Fvian, the tranfhitor 
his made me recommend the hot fulphurcous waters of Aix in 
Savoy ; I correct this miltake, becauſe it is a dangerous one. T, 


e coder 
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recover the digeſtive powers, reſtore ſlcep, and 
make perſpiration eaſy; hence we may ſee how 
beceficil they muſt be to men of letters, If 
to the advantages derived from themſclves, we 
add thoſe which follow from leaving off appli- 
cation entirely; from the breathing tree and o- 
pen air; from the exerciſe we take, and the 
dict we follow at the ſame time, we ſhall readi- 
ly account tor the —_— cures effected by 
theſe waters, eſpecially if they are drank on 
the ſpot ; firit, becauſe they are then more 
powerful; ſecondly, becauſe the journey, the 
change of objects. and diſſipation, do as much 
ood as the waters; for it is well known, that 
ome of the learned have been cured of the 
hypochondriac diſcaſe, by a journey undertaken 
merely with a deſign of viſiting ſome libraries 
at a diſtance. Ihe waters, however, ought 
never to be taken without the advice of a phy- 
fician ; for the more powerful they are, the 
more capable are they ot doing miſchicf when 
improperly applied. The learned Morhof, hav- 
ing had lome cauſe of uncaſineſs in an advan» 
— age, which brought on a cachochemic habit 
of body, determined to take the Pyrmont was 
ters, contrary to the advice of his phyſician, 
and died on his return home “. 
5 86. When the learned are attacked with 
acute diſcaſes, we muſt not forget that the pa- 
tient we have to deal with is a ſtudious man, 
and therefore ſeldom has the degree of ſtrength 
we find in others. It has alrcady been obſetv- 
ed, that they were leis diſpoſed to inflammatory 
complaints, the diſorders of ſtrong, plethoric, 
and health men, than to putrid diſeaſes, which 
proceed from bad digeſtions and obſtructions in 
the viſcera of the abdomen. Blecding, there» 


* Bekren's Sclect. Dixtctic. p. 48s, ſu 
re, 
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fore, is leſs ſuircd to their complaints than 
purging is „, for it lowers them too much; 
and I have remarked, whenever it was indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to take ſome blood from men 
of letters, whole health has been injured by 
ſtudy, that they were almoſt always ſcizcd with 
ſymptoms of a nervous hypochondriac diſorder, 
Gaflendi's death is faid to be owing to blecdings, 
which deprived him at once of his ſtrength. 
M. Geſner, profeſſor of natural pbilotophy at 
Zuric, one of the men who does the greateſt 
honour to Switzerland, having been bled at 
Paris for a flight fever, in the prime of his 
life, continued for fix months in a languor he 
could not recover from, without much difficul- 

+. Another phylician of my acquaintance 
= the ſame fatc ; and all practitioners in 
cities, where thrre arc men of learning, have 
undoubtedly had many opportunities of bein 
convinced of this important truth; the bad et- 
fects of an improper bleeding preſcribed to a 
weak man are not ſo ſoon repaired. as we may 
imagine, 

5 87. Purging is better f adapted to ſtrike at 
the root of diſorders incident to the learned 
than bleeding ; it is a Kind of medicine which 
acts in the moſt ſucceſsful manner with them; 
and it is difficult to get fairly rid of their acute 
diſeaſes without this cvacuation : indeed it is 
their favourite medicine, and they are ſo much 
prejudiced for it, that they are cven apt to uſe 


* Rammazini, p. 656. 

+ Vita Gefneri, p. 2. 

Gentle purging will de ſtill more preferable to bleeding, 
where the ſtudious patient is conſiderably advanced in years, 
rather depteſſed for his time of Iife, and not ſanguinc. If blced- 
ing ſhould be thought quite neceffary, very eIderly people bear 
the loſs of it better, by cupping, from the ſuperficial and cap- 
pillary vel, than from the aperture of a conliderable vein. &. 

a n 
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it needleſsly when in health: coſtiveneſs, to 
which they are ſubject, occaſions an uneatineſs 
not to be relieved but by ſome evacuations ; and 
the medicines which operate in this way appe=r 
to them extremely valuable; and indeed there 
would be no impropricty in vting them, provid» 
ed they choſe ſuch as are mild and ſtrengthen» 
ing. 'The lord chancellor Bacon recommends 
rhubarb, which he uſed indiſcreetly “; but I 
ſhould prefer aloes, betore preſcribed by Cel- 
ſus, as it ſpoils the digeſt ion leis than any other 
purgative; it ſeems to act as a ſoap, and ſup- 
ply the place of the bile, the virtue of which is 
ofren loſt among the learned, If, on the con- 
trary, the bile is too active, which makes them 
ſubje ct to continual colics, becauſe their nerves 
are conſtantly irritated, the mildeſt laxatives 
are to be employed, and the pulp of caſſia, 
freſh drawn, is the moſt ſuitable medicine in 
this caſe, But whatever purgative they may 
choſe, I cannot caution them too much againit 
the danger of recurring to it too often : theſe 
frequent purgings accuſtom the body to be 
badly nouriſhed, and it conſequently becomes 
weak; belides,, the inteſtines become ſtill more 
indolent, and at length will not perform their 
functions; the fine mucus lining them is de- 
ſtroyed, and leaves the nerves bare: from 
whence proceed violent and frequent colics, o- 
bliging the patient io confine himſelf to the 
very miideſt regimen, from which he cannot 


Non poſſum probare inſſitutum Verul:mii, qui, of is 
* iphus vita traditur, ſex aut ſeprem diebus ante cilum rhe- 
* barbaro uſus eil, ut immune corpus excrementis redderer. 
* Satius ſuiſkcr, ſi corre pavietion vidtus rene, ab omni 
* remedio abſtinuiſſet. Sic cuim cxcrementis, ipſoque adco 
* remedio purgente, totics aflumendo, facile carcre, vitumque 
* hand dubic — ius producere potuiſſcti. J. G. Bergerus de 
Commodis Vitz fobciz. 5 25. 


ſwerre 
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ſwerve in the leaſt inſtance, without ſuffer ins 
the moſt excruciating pains. 
F 88. Whenever men of letters are attack- 
ed with a fever, we muſt attend to the ſtate of 
their brain, which is eaſily confuſed ; fo that 
the ſlighteſt fever often throws them into a de- 
lirium, the more dangerous, as it takes off 
from the influence of the nerves on the body, 
and therefore increaſes weakneſs, and diſturbs 
the crilis, which is always leſs perfect, in pro- 
portion as the nerves are more difordered. The 
nerves of ſtudious men ſuffer from the time 
they begin to be indiſpoſed ; they have immedi- 
atcly pains in their head; the day-light, the 
noiſe, company, and every thing wearics them; 
and I have often ſcen a fimple fit of an cphe- 
meran ague accompanied and followed with de- 
bility and other ſymptoms, ſufficient to alarm 
any Gne, who, not knowing the true cauſe, 
might be induced to conſider them as ſymptoms 
of a purrid diſorder, 
6 89. The convaleſcences of the learned are 
always tedious, their ſtrength recovers itſcli but 
ſlowly, the mind is particularly ſenſible of the 
effects of the diſeaſe; and I have hardly ſcen 
one of them in ſuch a ſituation, who has not 
complained of his memory and the weakneſs ot 
his head, ſtrongly marked in his face by a tool- 
iſh appearance. If they are incautious enough 
to return to their ſtudics before they are per- 
fectly recovered, they lay the foundation ot the 
moſt dangerous diſcaſes; the eyes, the head. 
and the ſtomach will be firſt attacked, and all 
the animal functions will feel the ſhock. The 
influence of intenſe application upon the nerves 
is ſo ſtrongly marked, that I have oftcn known 
reflection, or even an cngaging book, ſuſpend 
the operation of a purgative, The — 
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by neglefting to take care of themſelves in a 
convaleſcent ſtate, are expoſed to the hazard 
of never being able to recover their health com- 
pletely, and making themſelves incapable of 
any great literary undertaking : it is playing a 
very losing game, to ſacriſice the good of a 
whole life to the ſatisfattion of giving one's iclf 
up a few days ſooner to the object of one's 
paſſion ; but the paſſions never contider the 
odds; and a paſſion for ſcicaccs is perhaps the 
moſt blind of any. 

Watchfulneſs fatigues learned convaleſcents 
more than any thing elſe ; they recover their 
fleep with much greater difficulty than other 
patients; ſometimes cordial wines act very fa- 
vourably in this caſe; they produce the beſt ct- 
fects, eſpecially with ſuch as are not uſed to 
them; they act as narcotics, and are not attend- 
ed with the ſame inconvenicncics: on the con- 
trary, they reſtore the powers of the ſtomach, 
weakened by the quantiry of warm liquors the 
diſorder has made it neceſſary to drink; they 
bring back the ſtrength, and raiſe the ſpirits, 

go, Whatever care the learned ought to 
take of their health, one of the moſt important 
is, to avoid making themſelvcs flaves to it: 
they are accuſed of giving way to cuſtom eaſily, 
and « rigid obſcrvance of cuſtom is a real ſla · 

I have known fome men of letters fo 
ſubjected io their regimen, that their mind was 
entirely dependant on their body. What indeed 
can we think of a man who is rendered unfit 
for any thing by his dipner being put off for an 
hour, the heat of his ſtove being altered, or 
the preciſe hour of his going to-bed or geitiog 
up interrupted ? 1 remember to have read, fe- 
veral years ago, a work ritten to ſhew, that 
men of letters ought to indulge themſelves in 
all 
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all ſorts of convenicncics: a man who ſuffers 
it certainly not able ro ſtudy with attcniion ; 
but the real way for men of letters to indulge 
in all their conveniencics, is to uſe themicl ves 
to curtail their wants. 
$ 91. I have expoſed as circumſtantially as 
poſlible, the cauſes, ſymptoms, preſervatives, 
and cure of the difeates produced by intenſe 
application, you will find however, that the 
taſk is not completed, and you will be ſcnüble, 
gentlemen, that I have omiued the moſt certain 
reſervative of health, I mean that comcnimcnt 
of mind proceeding from integrity of manners ; 
an upright conduct is the parent of chearful- 
neſs, and chearfulneſs is the promoter ot health, 
'The man of letters finds an example for him- 
ſelf ia Horace's deſcription of the happy man : 


* Mens conſcia recti in corpore ſano. 


Wiſe and learned have long been ſynonimous 
terms; and virtue and knowledge was learned 
in the ſchools; a man of learning aud a pro- 
fligate was a bcing unknown : 


« Quid muſt fine moribus vanz profici- 
4 


Men were deſpiſed who employed themſclves 
only in ſearching after what was good and ho- 
neſt, ſaw what was right and did what was 
wrong; and conſequently deprived themſclocs 
of that moſt pleaſing of all ſatisfactions ariting 
from the remembrance of a good action; the 
effect of which, as of all agiccable ſcnſations, 
js to impart vigour, facility, and regularity 10 
all the animal functions, which are the truc 
foundations of found health : whereas mclan- 
tholy, the conſtant attendant of rcmorſc, re- | 
laxes the fibres, diſturbs the Cigeſtions, de- 
; 1troys$ 
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groys the powers, and leads on to a conſump» 
tion. 1 cannot call to mind, without emotion, 
che pangs of ſome men, who having abuſed the 
talents beſtowed on them, have been ſcized with 
horrors difficult to deſcribe, in the laſt mo- 
ments of an ill-ſpent life. In the contrary, I 
reflect with infince | pr on the calm and 
comfortable end of ſuch men as have lived,” 
according to Pliny's advice, ** through the 
% whole courſe of their life, as one would wiſh 
« to live upon a fick-bed; and who have en- 
, even to the briak of the grave, in an 
advanced old age, the fſatisfaftion of an irre- 
ble conſcience, and crved the quick- 
neſs of their ſenſes and the powers of their 
underſtanding. The celebrated hiſtorian Pau- 
los Jovius, having enquired with ſurpriſe of 
Nicol. Leoniceni, one of the moſt learned 
men in the fifteenth century, by what art he 
had preſerved, during the ſpace of ninety years, 
a ſound memory, perfect ſenſes, an upright 
body, and a vigorous health, was anſwered by 
that phyfician, that it was the effect of upright 
manners, tranquillity of mind, and temper- 
ance ®, 

$ y2. It would be needleſs to enter into any 
particulars, I ſhall therefore conclude 
with a reflection, which may perhaps be neceſ- 
fary to | rms any ſophiſtical concluſions being 
drawn this work. It repreſents indeed a 


picture of diſcaſes — on by exceſſive ap 
plication : but it m 


not be argued from 
m perpetul vita innocenti, 


corpus facile tuemur. 
Petr, Caſtellani Vitz Medic. &c. was born at 
Vicenza in i4a8, and died at Ferrara in 1524, after having 
err b upwards of faxty years in that 


Z hence, 


— „ 


„ 
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hence, that I condemn ſtudy as a dangerou 
thing, or that I am defirous of raifing a diſguſt 
to it, The great queſtion concerning the utili- 
ty of the ſciences has been much canvaſicd, 
and | am far from having any deſign of en- 
gaging in the conteſt; for even if it ſhould be 
true, which is not bowever my opinion, that 
upon the whole they do not contribute to the 
happineſs of ſociety, it can hardly be denicd, 
that learning adds to the happineſs of the pcr- 
ſon who rofſeſles it, provided he has acquired 
it without the cxpence of his healih, or the uc- 
glect of his ſocial duties “. 

Although I have given many inſtances of the 
danger of early application, I have not meant 
to inſinuate that the earlieſt days of childhood 
ſhould be conſumed away in total idlenels ; this 
is not at all my opinion. I think children are 
ſuſceptible of acquiring ſome degree of know- 
ledge in the firſt years of their lite ; but we 
ſhould certainly give them theſe imp: eflions in 
a different manner than we have done hitherto. 
It ſeems particularly a thing of great conſe - 
quence, that the early education of children 

ould be directed with a view to the profeſſion 
they are deſigned for: the education of young 
men intended for ſtudy ſhould be differently 
managed from that of others, and their facul- 
ties ought to be taken more particular care of in 


.* « Adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem ohlectant ſecundas res 
© ornant, adverſis folatium præbent, delectant domi, non im 
% pediant foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſtican- 
„ tur.” Cicero Orat. pro Archia. 

„% Quamlibet parum fit, q contulerit ztas prior, mas 
| 1 diſcet puer ipſo anno, quo minora d- 
„ ciſſet. Hoc per ſingulos annos prorogatum in ſummum pro- 
* kieit : et quantum in infantis præſumptum eſt temports, 2 
* doleſcentiz acquiritur,” Quinchlianus de Inſtit. Orat. ld. 


1 cap. 1. faded 
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infancy. Let us ſuppoſe ten children of nine 
years old, defigned for different profeſſions; L 
could with that the one deitined for the ſciences” 
ſhould be the leaſt knowing at that age ; at 
twelve years, the age when Paſcal and Newton” 
were yet unacquainted with Latin, he ſhould- 
begin to gain the aſcendency, and at fixteen he 
ſhould leave them far behind. In condemning 
thoſe who give themſelves up to ſtudy wih 
22 imprudence, it was not my defign to 
ame thoſe who cultivatc the ſciences with wiſ- 
dom and propriety; for if we are cxpoſed to 
the moſt cruel diforders by giving up every 
thing to the love of letters, on the other hand 
we expoſe ouriclves to ſhame by remaining in 
ignorance. 
The Ynca Atabaliba having found out the 
of Fr. Pizarre, conceived an invin- 
eible contempt for him; which circumſtance 
_ an argument ſufficient to prove 
neceſſity of education. 


FINIS. 


